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THE PRINCESS CECILIA 



THE RETURN OF THE NATTVB 

0$$, Imt Fm glad that Fm hom§ again. 
Back wk0r0 FU n$V4r hac0 to roam agaim, 

THE Sultan of Ambok was coming home. 
The streets of Ambok City had been crowiled 
since early morning — crowded with townsmen, 
with tourists, with peasants who had flocked in from every 
part of the island kingdom, with official visitors from all 
over the Malay Archipelago; Dutch officials from Java 
and Sumatra, German officials from New Guinea, British 
officials from Sarawak and far-distant Singapore, and 
Americans from Zamboanga and Manila* All had come to 
mingle regret for the decease of his late Majesty Moham- 
med Ali the Twenty-sixth with good wishes for the new 
ruler, Mohammed Ali the Twenty-seventh, whose studies 
at Harvard had been interrupted by his father's untimely 
death; and if the American visitors were more numerous 
and more held in honor than the others, this was only 
natural, for the kingdom of Ambok stood in very close, 
though rather vaguely defined, relations to the United 
States. 
All along the waterfront the crowds were thick, staring 
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at the great American dreadnought, anchored in the har- 
bor and ablaze with flags, which had brought the Sultan 
and his retinue from Manila to his capital. Farther back 
in the town the business streets were jammed with sight- 
seers, and every window of the stucco buildings of the 
downtown section was occupied. From the nipa huts of 
the residence districts more and more people streamed 
out toward the center of excitement, and every road was 
black with incoming coimtrymen. Already in the city 
streets the white linen American clothes of the civilized 
town dwellers were less frequent than the gayly colored 
sarongs of the peasants. There were many Chinamen in 
the crowds of Malays, and many faces of an almost un- 
mixed Arab type ; and today the scene was further varied 
by occasional troops of head-hunting savages from the 
mountains of the interior, far away up the Pearl River — 
devil worshipers, the very sight of whom filled the Mo- 
hammedans of the city and lowlands with loathing. And 
now and again the black-and-tan crowd parted to make 
way for rickshaws carrying flanneled men and dainty 
women from the American colony on the hills to the south 
of town; and then there were deep and bitter Mohamme- 
dan curses and black looks and perhaps a shouted threat. 
But farther than this no one dared to go — as yet, for the 
nobles of the Americanizing party ruled the kingdom, and 
devout Moslems could only bide their time. 

It was a brilliant morning in May — ^hot, but not too 
hot, with just enough breeze to keep the flags a-flutter. 
Everywhere the Stars and Stripes waved side by side with 
the purple, gold and black of Ambok — on business houses 
and the stucco Capitol downtown, on the Sultan's tur- 
reted palace, on the hills behind the city, on the man- 
sions /of the nobles in the town itself. They were all of 
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a type, these great houses — clusters of buildings with 
towers and loopholes and lattices, imbedded in parks 
around which run stout mud walls. For in the old days, 
before the Americans enforced peace with the sword, 
every man's hand was against his neighbor, and the king- 
dom was divided between the adherents of a dozen great 
families who laughed at the Sultan and fought whom and 
when they pleased. 

And even today, when the nobility at least hats taken 
on Western civilization overnight, when Ambok's great 
men wear American clothes and read the New York papers, 
and send their sons to college at Cambridge or New 
Haven or Berkeley, these palaces remain as always — 
silent and grim and Oriental, wherein nothing has changed 
since the days of Haroun al Raschid. Though the city 
of Ambok boasts of three daily newspapers, though Eng- 
lish is the business and official language, men still exclaim 
in times of stress and excitement that there is no deity 
but God, and that Mohammed is his prophet ; and, though 
on the downtown business streets you may see the estab- 
lishments of American tailors, American druggists and 
modistes and beauty doctors, yet behind the spiked walls 
of palace gardens and the lattices of harems, eunuchs rule 
and women are kidnapped and offenders are tortured 
after the immemorial fashion of the East. 

On that morning there was much activity around the 
greatest and most magnificent of these palaces — ^the White 
Castle, residence of the Datto Padlok, Grand Vizier of 
Ambok. Its huge, shapeless mass of stucco buildings, 
sprawled over the higher of the two promontories at the 
harbor mouth, was swarming like an ant hill ; and now and 
again the gates opened to spew forth a party of slaves or 
soldiers or grandees on to the asphalted boulevard bor- 
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dered with a double row of cluster lights, which swept 
along the hills that fringed the southern side of the har- 
bor, clear to the bluffs overhanging the river where it 
passes through the town to empty into the bay. Along 
this roadway, known as Ridge Avenue, lay the flower- 
cradled villas in which lived the millionaires and artists 
and health-seekers of the American colony. There were 
only a few hundred of them; but almost all were rich 
and reckless and a little dSclassS^ and they had succeeded 
in making Ambok renowned all over the Pacific. And 
below the Avenue, far out on the crescent-shaped esplan- 
ade that reached out to the harbor mouth, stood the great 
Hotel McKinley, fitted with express elevators and a roof 
garden, an American bar and a Hungarian band. Here 
the American residents clustered thick, mingling with 
tourists and round-the-world parties; and they were all 
staring at the boatloads of native dignitaries, going out 
to greet the Sultan on shipboard, with that air of amused 
tolerance which was Ridge Avenue's usual attitude toward 
the government and aristocracy of Ambok. 

The gray battleship, its wonted sullenness lightened for 
the moment by a profusion of flags, lay in the center of 
a sparkling oval of blue water, ringed round by a horse- 
shoe of green hills, which opened out at the mouth of 
the harbor in a great gap, flanked on either side by a 
headland: the more southerly a precipitous cliff, crowned 
by the White Castle; the other rising gently from the 
long black palm-fringed reef that ran out before the 
entrance to the bay. On this northern promontory 
nestled a half-ruined stone fort, its gray walls overgrown 
with green creepers — a relic of the Spaniards, from whom 
the United States had inherited their interest in Ambok ; 
and beyond it the jungle spread out along a ridge, flank- 
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ing the northern side of the harbor away patst the Sultan's 
piJace to the valley on the other side through which the 
Pearl River rolled down from the mountains. Beyond 
the river the hills began again; and here, on the south- 
cm border of the bay, the villas of Ridge Avenue shim- 
mered in the sun — ^white houses with pergolas and loggias 
and red tile roofs, and marble terraces gleaming in the 
deep green of gardens; and beneath them the thronged 
esplanade, the huge hotel, and straggling suburbs of bam- 
boo huts extending up to the mass of white buildings 
about the river mouth. Sky and sparkling water were 
deep blue; the bay was alive with junks and sampans and 
white motor boats, the docks crowded with sailing ves- 
sels and tramp steamers. Everywhere white, blue-trimmed 
stucco houses peeped up behind palms and shrubbery; 
everywhere was the green background of jungle, with the 
blue mountains dim in the west, far away behind it all. 

Such was the scene that greeted two young men who 
came, arm in arm, out from the lower regions of the 
ship. They were clad alike in dazzling white flannels, with 
crimson socks and scarves and web belts, and crimson 
bands on their panama hats. One of them was tall and 
muscular and lazy, with long yellow hair and critical blue 
eyes; and the other was fat and chocolate-colored, with 
a perky little mustache that he fingered lovingly. 

"Ambok, Sam," said the chocolate-colored one, waving 
an arm to include the whole panorama. ^^Realm of my 
fathers — ancestral domain — all that sort of thing. How 
do you like it?" 

The other politely took off his hat with a gesture of 
greeting to the blue-and-gold morning. 

**Very fair," he observed. **Very fair. But I must say, 
King, iliat it has always been a puzzle to me why a Provi- 
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dence that never makes a mistake in blending colors should 
make so many in guiding the destinies of mankind. You'd 
think they'd let the art editor run the whole thing." 

**There you go," said the Sultan mournfully. "Talking 
philosophy again on the first day you're in Ambok. You'll 
have to get over that, Sam. This is the East : people are 
tired of thinking about things over here. It's no use. 
This isn't Harvard Square. We are not students, you 
and I. Pah! Never again. I am a king — a king! I 
am the Sultan of Ambok. And you — ^you are my friend, 
my counselor — even," he finished, laughing, "my poet 
laureate. And this is the East." 

"It looks like the Riviera." 

**Riviera! Nonsense. This is Ambok, my friend — ^the 
island of purple fire, our poets call it; the island of 
dreams, of blood and music and lovely women. Ambok! 
Ah!" 

The monarch paused in his rhapsody and took from 
his pocket a gold cigarette case, studded with big emeralds. 

**Sam, my boy, this is a great day. None stands nearer 
the throne than my old college chum. I desire to give 
you a token — a keepsake. Take this cigarette case as a 
royal gift. It is my pleasure. No, no — no thanks. . . . 
Well ! Let us see what arrangements are being made for 
our reception." 

Half a dozen naval officers were standing nearby, watch- 
ing the two with sardonic smiles that they hardly troubled 
to hide. Only one of them, a youngster standing near 
the rail, looked on with sober, meditative eyes as the white 
man pocketed the Sultan's gift. Sam Riddle glanced up, 
and their eyes met. 

**Morning, Riddle," said the officer. The other an- 
swered his greeting; the rest of the naval officers made it 
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a point to inspect the scenery about the harbor. A Malay 
servant was salaaming before the Sultan and talking rap- 
idly in the native tongue. 

"The Reception Committee has just come aboard, he 
tells me/' said the Sultan. ^^All the big dattos, all the 
foreign ministers, and my fourteen lovely wives are wait- 
ing on the pier. I'd like to show them to you, Sam. Per- 
fect corkers, every one of them. Ah, it's great to be home. 
Come! I must meet the Reception Committee. Come 
along with me. I want to show you to them." 

Riddle was still eyeing the preoccupied officers. 

**Not me," he said. **I want to polish off the perora- 
tion of your speech. See you on the pier." 

"Oh, very well," said the Sultan. "Remember, you're 
to ride with me in the procession." 

"O King, live forever." 

The Sultan strolled away down the deck, and one by 
one the navcJ officers slipped out of sight — all but the 
ensign by the rail. When the others had gone. Riddle 
nervously lit a cigarette as big as a panetela, from the 
Sultan's case, and strode over to where the other was 
standing. 

"Friend Arbuthnot," he began, *let me ask you a ques- 
tion." 

'All right. Riddle. Fire away." 

'It may be bad form for me to mention the matter, but 
I have a certain curiosity about it. You know, it always 
struck me that a Sultan was a person of some importance. 
Even a Sultan's poet laureate, I thought, ought to shine 
some by reflected light. But since we left Manila you are 
the only man on this floating fortress who has treated me 
with ordinary politeness. I didn't mind it at first, because 
I thought maybe it was the custom of the service, or 
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something of the sort. But I see the rest of your naval 
heroes fraternizing back at Zamboanga with citizens 
whose necks were so rough that they ought to have been 
sandpapered; while they treat me like a — ^like a waiter, 
damn it! What's loose?" 

Arbuthnot looked uncomfortable. 

**Well. . . . Do you really mean to say you. . • • 
Where did you meet the Sultan?" 

"Cambridge." 

**How was he liked there?" 

^^Oh, he was a good sport. He had to learn some of 
the ropes at first, of course, but before long he caught 
on, and everybody liked him quite well. He took on civil- 
ization with great rapidity." 

*'But that was in Boston," said Arbuthnot. "I — I've 
no business saying this, of course, but you may notice that 
we haven't been any too cordial even to the Sultan. You 
see, this is the East. And whatever else a man may be, 
out here a white man is white and a brown man is brown. 
And that's all the difference in the world. . . . And a 
white man who has taken service in the personal follow- 
ing of a brown man — even a Sultan ^" 

Riddle got off the rail and paced slowly up and down 
the deck. 

"So that's it !" he said presently. 'TTou know, back in 
Cambridge everybody thought it was a howling joke. . . • 
And I suppose it was; but it was on me. I didn't see 
that. You see, we were pretty good friends, in a way; 
Fd tipped him off to a number of things, and he swore 
that I would make a good master of ceremonies, or grand 
high panjandnmi, or stage manager, or whatever you 
call it, of a royal court. So when he heard that his la- 
mented parent had passed on into the improper Moham- 
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medan Paradise and left him to hold down the job he 
wanted me to go back and help him run his Court accord- 
ing to the accepted standard — attend to the literary style 
of the royal speeches, and see that they had the proper 
stage effects at the state banquets, and all that sort of 
thing — sort of grand marshal and governess combined. 
And because the constitution won't let him create any new 
jobs in the Court to furnish soft snaps for his friends he 
had to give me the only one that was vacant ; which hap- 
pened to be poet laureate. I couldn't write a poem in 
a million years, but he assured me that didn't make any 
difference. And now, now that I'm down here, I find that 
Fm expected to hammer out a Coronation Ode for today's 
festivities. Can you beat it?" 

^K)h, it isn't the title of poet," Arbuthnot assured him. 
*T[t — ^you say he was popular in college?" 

"Why, yes. Of course, he wasn't anybody's closest 
friend, but he was a good sport and a good spender, and 
we all liked him." 

**But that was on the other side of the world," Ar- 
buthnot repeated. *^Over here the color line means a good 
deaL If a white man takes personal service — forgive the 
phrase, won't you, but that's what the Court language 
calls it — takes personal service with a native, it usually 
means that there's something very wrong. So you can 
see why perhaps ^ 

**0h, I see," said Riddle gloomily. "That's a phase of 
it that didn't occur to me back at dear old. • • . But that 
isn't alL Some of the other officers start to warm up 
now and then, but they always flash in the pan. Some- 
body evidently passes the word around that I'm to be 
discouraged." 

^ • • • Really, I can't say as to that," said Arbuthnot 
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stiffly. **Per8onally, I know of course that you were one 
of the right sort. Perhaps some of the others ^^ 

And Riddle understood. Ever since the trip had begun 
he had felt the blighting influence of Captain Stark, who 
had small respect even for the Sultan, and treated his 
companion with open contempt. Arbuthnot, being the 
offspring of a Philadelphia family of fabulous antiquity, 
could do in social matters more or less as he pleased ; but 
the rest of the officers had to take their cue from the 
Captain. 

**! see," he said again. "A brown man's servant, eh?'* 
He stretched himself lazily, and the rippling muscles 
under his thin clothing were those of a man who had once 
won the intercollegiate middleweight championship. ^^A 
brown man's servant. I'm glad I heard that first from 
you, friend Arbuthnot, for if a total stranger had sprung 
it, I might have been vexed. ... I take it, then, that 
my social path will not be smooth in the city of Ambok. 
Fve heard the American colony is lively beyond belief; 
in fact, that was one of the potent reasons that brought 
me out here. Do they draw the color line?" 

**I believe they do," said Arbuthnot glumly. "The na- 
tives, of course, will cringe before any member of the 
Court; but Fm afraid the American colony will be in- 
clined to be rather nasty. Honestly, old man, you're in 
for an unpleasant time if you stay in this." 

"Oh," said Riddle cheerfully, **I conceive that a man 
who puts up a howl when things don't go to suit him is 
even more contemptible — ^if such be possible — than a Sul- 
tan's servant. However, thanks for putting me wise." 

A bugle call rang out, and Arbuthnot excused himself 
quickly. Far away down the deck a group of native dig- 
nitaries and American officers had gathered around the 
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Sultan, and Riddle looked at them with a wry smile. He 
understood, now. He was in the East, where all other 
men, even white men, were the King's slaves. The joke of 
the season had turned out to be a very serious matter. 
• • • But worry would not help ; he lit another cigarette. 

Down the deck hurried a dapper young Arab, who 
made for him with hand held out. 

^^oming, Mr. Riddle," he said cheerily. **Welcome to 
our city. Fm Abdul Vi^ff, editor of the Ambok Daily 
News. Things are still a little primitive out here, you 
see. I cover all the big stories myself. Have you any- 
thing to say for publication?" 

**Why," said Riddle, "I suppose I can be strictly con- 
ventional, and say that I am impressed by the many signs 
of progress displayed by your wonderful country. ... I 
am unable to think of anything else at this moment." 

^h, that's good for quite a good deal of space," the 
Arab assured him. '^ou see, all our local papers are 
printed in both English and Arabic. They run in oppo- 
site directions, so we have two front pages. Your re- 
marks will be worth at least a quarter of a column in each 
language." 

**I am highly flattered," murmured Riddle. "Never 
before have my opinions gained publicity in one language ; 
still less in two. Where could such a thing happen but 
in the romantic Orient?" 

The editor looked at him curiously. 

**You have come here looking for the Orient?" he said. 
**Well, you will find it, to be sure. But you will also find 
something else. • • • I am told that you are a college 
friend of the Sultan. In that case, you may be interested 
in our University Club. Mr. Shuzuki, the Japanese Min- 
ister, is president. He was Yale, '99." 
» 11 
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*'Ever the ancestral enemy," Riddle lamented. "Are 
jou an Eli, too?" 

**No, Pm from the University of California. I've been 
in the Eastern States, though — ^worked for two years on 
the Dark Lantern Magazine. We have fourteen American 
universities represented in the Club, besides Oxford, Edin- 
burgh, Jena, Bonn, Waseda. Really, Mr. Riddle, you'll 
find yourself quite at home." 

Riddle threw up his hands. 

**What kind of a coimtry is this?" he demanded. **The 
poet tells us that East is East and West is West, and 
that the two are not likely to meet. How about it? Are 
they meeting?" 

**They have met," said Whiff. **Ambok is the border* . 
land — an enchanted borderland, Mr. Riddle; a border* | 
land between East and West — between the twentieth cen- 
tury and the Dark Ages, between Paradise and Hell. To- 
day in the hearts of the people the past and the future 
still struggle for the upper hand. Tomorrow — tomorrow 
it will all be modernized. Already American fifteen-cent 
magazines have supplanted 'The Arabian Nights' as the 
favorite reading matter of the harems." 

**Well — ^I suppose, then, PU feel at home." 

**But — as regards your own position," continued the 
editor, **I'm afraid you must be prepared to meet with 
some hostile feeling. No doubt with the Americans you'll 
be popular enough. Of course, I know little of their 
sentiments, but I should imagine they'd welcome you. But 
MfiJay feeling is aroused because you have been made 
poet laureate. Always before this it has been a political 
job — a fat salary and no work. It has made a very con- 
venient office for politicians who were incompetent to hold 
down postmasterships or embassies. You'll find that a 
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good many men are hostile to you already — ^particularly 
since your appointment was just a bit irregular." 

**Irregular?" said Riddle. "I was appointed by the Sul- 
tan. Can anything be more regular than that?" 

**Wcll • • . you see," Whiff explained, "the new Sultan 
apparently hasn't a very firm grasp on Court etiquette as 
yet. He hardly understands his place in the state." 

^I knew that Ambok was a constitutional monarchy," 
said Riddle, ^^but it was always my impression that the 
constitution was only a plaything of the nobles." 

"So it is," said the editor. "So it is. But, you see, 
Ambok politics are complicated. Even according to the 
constitution the Sultan has practically no power. He 
is the religious head of the state, which may mean a good 
deal and may mean nothing. That is about all. What 
the constitution amoimts to, what the Americans who made 
it intended, is that all power belongs to an ^garchy of 
politicians. Ever since the constitution was adopted the 
Republicans — the American party — ^have been in power. 
But the Democrats are a strong minority, and all the 
religious element and the old-school reactionaries are with 
them. Yet, if they won, it would mean only a change 
from one clique of bosses to another. The constitution 
gives the Grand Vizier the powers of a dictator. The Sul- 
tan is still the nominal head of the state; but the man 
who, with the American influence back of him, really runs 
the country, is the Datto Padlok — ^the gentleman who is 
now kissing the Sultan's hand." 

"And he is a Republican?" 

^He is the greatest of all the Republicans." 

**And there are Democrats, you say?" 

"A good many." 

*^Then I have a hunch," said Riddle, "that his Majesty 
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will be a Democrat. He doesn't like to have other people 
tell him what to do. • • • Yes, Mr. Whiff, I anticipate 
some little excitement in your thriving city. I come here 
thinking that I am the pampered favorite of an oriental 
despot, and find that nobody loves me and everybody 
hates me, and that my employer is about as important 
as the husband of a militant suffragette." 

^^He is the husband of fourteen suffragettes," said 
Whiff. 

Riddle looked at him with amazement. 

"Woman's suffrage, too? Here in what I was told five 
minutes ago was the unchanging East?" 

"One of the freaks of the constitution," said Whiff. 
"Dr. Edwards, the American who wrote that document, 
was an enthusiast for all kinds of democratic experi- 
ments. He was also a good enough practical politician 
to see that the right crowd were always kept in power. 
So he put a provision in the constitution which gave the 
women the right to vote, and then pacified the good Mos- 
lems by telling them to use the bowstring on any women 
who tried it. So the practice doesn't survive except in 
the Sultan's harem. His women and their slaves are al- 
lowed to vote ; it is regarded as a sort of privilege of their 
rank. But it doesn't hurt anything." 

Riddle looked out once more at the panorama of blaz- 
ing color. 

"I see," he said. "In fact, I am beginning to see a 
number of things — a great many more than I saw that 
night when I told our monarch that I would see him 
through. . . . Thanks very much, Mr. Whiff. I was 
about to offer you a copy of my Coronation Ode for pub- 
lication in the Daily News; but after your kindness to me 
that would be an unwarranted discourtesy." 
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^1 don't understand." 

•*You will when you hear me recite it," grinned Riddle. 
**I am a fairly good performer on the typewriter, piano, 
banjo, or with foils, boxing gloves, and chafing dish, but 
as a poet I merely mark time. However, don't tell any- 
body about that. It's a state secreL And now I note 
that the ship's band is starting in on 'Hail to the Chief.' 
We'd better be going." 

And they hurried to join the crowd that was beginning 
to gather at the companionway. 

The barefooted native policemen did their best to keep 
the crowds in order, but without much success except on 
the Avenida de Santa Maria, the city's principal business 
street, which sweeps up in a splendid curve from the docks 
to Capitol Square. Here a double line of bluecoats man- 
aged to keep a thoroughfare clear for the parade which 
was presently to escort the Sultan to the Capitol, where 
the formal ceremonies of installation were to take place. 
Through the palms and shrubbery of the gardens the 
cloistered Capitol's white walls shone in the sun; its twin 
towers, rising above the tree-tops, bore the flags of Am- 
bok and the United States; and bunting of the national 
colors was entwined all over the great platform that lay 
like an outwork in front of the building. The platform 
was flanked by bronze statues of Sultan Murad the Con- 
queror, who drove out the Spaniards in the great revolt 
of 1821, and Dr. Whitcomb Riley Edwards, the American 
university professor, who had been imported to write the 
constitution in 1900 ; and here and there from the windows 
around the square men leaned out and silently cursed this 
same Dr. Edwards and the new era that he had begun. 
At the comer where the Avenida meets the Square the 
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crowds were thickest, clustering about an ornate building 
which bore in English and Arabic the sign, **Tewfik's 
Cafe." Beneath an awning on the pavement, beside rows 
of little tables set off from the crowd by a fence of 
potted palms, sat the gilded youth of the native aristoc- 
racy and not a few foreigners, inspecting and discussing 
the pretty women in the rickshaws which swept past in an 
unending stream. There were no motor cars or motor 
roads in Ambok. American women rode in rickshaws, and 
the native ladies in palanquins. And on this great day 
palanquins were numerous, gorgeous gilded affairs with 
blinds drawn, and only occasionally a slender hand peep- 
ing out for the guests of Tewfik to admire. For they kept 
their wives locked up, in Ambok. 

From the waterfront came a burst of long and con- 
tinued cheering, announcing that the Sultan and his party 
had landed. At the sound the throng surged forward; 
the freshening breeze brought the music of a band from 
somewhere in the distance. Already the wind was freighted 
with the hum of talk, the din of traffic in the crowded 
streets ; with cigarette smoke and the scent of flowers, and 
all the million odors, the subtle perfumes and obvious 
stenches of the East. A line of rickshaws began to form 
in the Square in front of Tewfik's. 

Down the street came an open carriage in which the 
crowd could see a sinuous blond woman and a dark- 
haired girl. And now the mutterings grew louder, for 
the girl was the Princess Cecilia, daughter of the Grand 
Vizier, and a constant offense to the conservative Moslems 
of Ambok. It was bad enough that their young men 
should become Americanized, that their women should 
read scandalous American novels and play bridge in the 
harems, but this was the first instance of a girl of the 
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native nohllity throwing in her lot with the divorc&s 
and exiled politicians of the American colony. 

Incidentally, it was also the first instance in which the 
American colony had been willing to concede social equal- 
ity to a native girl; but this phase of the matter did 
not appeal to those censors of the nation's morals who 
made the plaint. Padlok was going too far, men said ; it 
was enough that he had sent his daughter to school in 
Paris, without flaunting her apostasy in her native town. 
Let her live as an American abroad, if she wished — ^this 
mysterious girl whose white skin and blue eyes seemed to 
deny her nationality; who was given privileges withheld 
from the other daughters of the Vizier and even of the 
King; but when she was at home let her stay in the 
harem, where a woman belonged. Or, if she must go about 
the streets of Ambok City, let her wear a veil and ride 
in curtained seclusion, as a modest woman should. But 
the Princess, if she had heard these criticisms, gave them 
no heed; for here she was on the morning of the festival 
riding openly with Mrs. Worthington, the richest and 
most beautiful woman of the American colony; and she 
wore a Paris hat such as to confound the imagination of 
the poet or the prose writer, and a blue gown beneath 
which showed a dainty silk-stockinged ankle. It was a dis- 
grace to the nation, swore the old men who sat on the 
steps of the mosques ; but the younger set grouped about 
Tewfik's tables were filled with unalloyed joy when the 
press brought the carriage to a standstill directly in front 
of the caf& 

But the two women disdained to notice anyone in the 
crowd, being occupied with the proper placing of two 
silken parasols which presently cut off the view from the 
little tables. 
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"It's going to be scandalously hot," said Mrs. Worth- 
ington. ^'You don't have to listen to the speeches, I 
hope." 

The girl shook her head. 

**No. There won't be much of it, anyway. The long 
speeches will be kept for the state dinner at the Palace 
tonight. But I'm curious about this American." 

" *Mr. Samuel Riddle, late of Harvard University,' " 
read the older woman from the printed program in her 
lap. ^^There's nothing to be curious about. Poets are 
deadly bores, as a rule ; and always broke. I kept two or 
three tame ones myself, when I lived in the States. This 
is probably some poseur who palmed himself off on the 
Sultan so as to make a living without work. You can't 
imagine an American of any spirit taking such a position, 
can you? . . • Pm simply sweltering. If we were in Tew- 
fik's, where we could get a drink " 

"My dear Valeria," said the Princess, **we are here to 
see the parade. • • • Anyway, it's coming; you'll not have 
to wait." 

Up the Avenida it came, heralded by a roar of cheers. 
First a mob of tumbling naked brown boys, decked with 
flowers and ribbons and outlandish streamers, who barely 
kept out of the way of the thin blue line of Malay police- 
men marching ahead of the procession. Behind the patrol- 
men, after a dignified interval, rode Mackenzie, the Ameri- 
can soldier of fortune who had become first the leading 
tailor of Ambok and then its chief of police ; Mackenzie, 
august and red-bearded, astride a black charger, his blue 
uniform flashing with gold lace and his white helmet dec- 
orated with a purple, gold, and black cockade. Behind 
him labored the ship's band, followed by a company of 
marines, striding along in full dress, grinning at the ap- 
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plause and friendly salutes that the crowd hurled at them, 
reveling in the gorgeous display of Ambok City in holi- 
day attire. 

The diplomatic corps, more used to native festivities, 
followed in open carriages, lounging drowsily back on the 
frayed cushions beneath green umbrellas. There followed 
a gap; then a native band of war dnmis and trumpets, 
and an interminable line of rickshaws in which rode the 
nobles of the town. Each was surrounded by his retainers, 
clad in brilliant sarongs, armed with krises and war clubs 
and lances. Each was greeted by an outburst of cheering 
from his adherents in the crowd ; but the observant noticed 
that Ali and Kazoo, the leaders of the Democrats, drew a 
more general welcome than any of the Republican office- 
holders. 

Another break in the procession. Then, striding in 
stony dignity, the Palace Guard — three hundred picked 
swordsmen, chosen for their size and strength, their shin- 
ing brown bodies set off by scarlet sarongs. At their head 
marched Wogo, their captain — the largest, strongest, and 
most thoroughly hated man in Ambok; and behind them 
in an open carriage came Padlok and Captain Stark, and 
the Sultan and Sam Riddle. 

Now Riddle had ever a keen eye for feminine beauty, 
and the fact that he did not see the Princess can be set 
down only to the blaze of sunlight in his eyes that were 
not yet used to the conflagration of tropic color. But the 
Princess saw him ; saw an alert, lithe body, chin and lips 
grimly set, and eyes that, in view of the painful disclosures 
of Arbuthnot and Abdul Whiff, wore a smile not unlike 
that of Mona Lisa. The pageant swept past; Mrs. 
Worthington settled back in her seat and looked at her 
wrist watch. 
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*^I'm hungry," she said. "And dry as a desert. Let's 
go to Tewfik's." 

But the Princess was looking after the royal carriage 
in rather wistful surprise. 

*^ Why, Valeria ! He looks like a gentleman. What do 
you suppose . . ." 

**Who looks like a gentleman?' 

"The American ; the — the poet.' 

"Oh ! I thought you meant the Sultan. . . . You know, 
Fm afraid we're going to have to teach his Majesty his 
place. He looks as if he'd make trouble; we'll have to 
show him that he's only a Malay, after all." 

*Tm only a Malay," said the girl fierily. 

**You're not," laughed the older woman. "I don't care 
what they say — you're an accident — a changeling, or 
something. Your eyes tell me that — and your tempera- 
ment. The Sultan is — different." 

"And the poet?" 

**I didn't notice the poet," said Mrs. Worthington. 

**Anyway," said the Princess, "I want to hear the Ode." 

"Good heavens, child! And stay out in this sun?" 

But the Princess had her way; the two women waited 
through interminable speeches till at last Sam Riddle, an- 
nounced by a flowery Court crier, made his way to the 
edge of the platform. The girl leaned forward breath- 
lessly as the poet began : 



"O wondrous inflammation of the East, 

Mohammed Ali, Asia welcomes thee! 
Thy people all are gathered here — at least. 

The most of them, as far as I can see. 
How joyous are today the fair, fond, fat fourteen 
To greet the husband they for three years have not seenl*' 
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Cecilia sat back on the cushions, biting her lip. 

•*What do you think of that?" she demanded. "What 
do you think of that?" 

"Dear child," said Mrs. Worthington soothingly, "I 
have heard poets worse than this one." 

"But don't you see?" the girl burst out. "He — ^he does 
look like a gentleman, doesn't he? But he thinks because 
this is a little out-of-the-way country oflF in the comer of 
the world he can come down here and — and ridicule us. 
Just as if we were a country town. He doesn't know 
Ambok, I tell you. He will see — 
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When the ceremonies were over and the crowd was be- 
j^nning to break up Abdul Whiff came up to Riddle, 
bringing with him the large, red-bearded person who had 
led the parade. 

**Major Mackenzie, Mr. Riddle," he said with a flour- 
ish. **Are you fellows as thirsty as I am?" 

They were. 

"Then let's go to Tewfik's," the editor suggested. "It 
would take us half an hour to get to the Club through this 
crowd." 

They followed him across the gardens, made their way 

through the mass of bystanders that blocked the sidewalk, 

and entered the cool interior of Tewfik's. On every side 

were tables, many of them occupied now by Americans of 

both sexes who stared at Riddle so curiously that he felt 

the blood mounting to his neck and face as he followed 

his companions down to the bar that ran clear across the 

farther end of the room. At a table near it they halted, 

in plain sight of everybody, and joined themselves to a 

very fat American who was poking a bit of lemon peel 

with a straw. 
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"Hello, Stevenfi !" Whiff called. The fat man saluted 
the editor and the Chief of Police, and looked at their 
companion inquiringly, then scornfully. 

**Mr. Stevens, let me present Mr. Riddle, the new Poet 
Laureate,'' said Whiff; and the fat man, already on his 
feet, coolly turned away from the poet's outstretched 
hand. 

"I will drink with gentlemen," he observed, *^be they 
white or brown or yellow. But I will not drink with a man 
who is neither white nor brown." 

Riddle's graceful figure quivered into sudden alertness, 
but his eyes and voice were still sleepy as he drawled : **Is 
that so?" 

**Yes," snarled Stevens, "that's so. And don't start 
anything, Clarice, unless you want to get your ear pinched 
and your ankle stepped on." 

The flickering drive of the poet's arm was too swift 
for the spectators to follow. They saw only Stevens, 
knocked off his feet, striking the floor with head and 
shoulders, skidding fifteen feet and plowing a path of de- 
vastation among tables and chairs. He was up again in 
an instant, rushing at the poet with a frenzied growl. All 
over the caf6 lunchers were starting up; in the farther 
corners of the room men were helping women up on chairs 
and tables so that they could see the fun; and a girl in 
blue, steadying herself on Mrs. Worthington's shoulder, 
gazed breathlessly at the poet militant. Tewfik, huge and 
jelly-bellied, bore down on them with wrath in his eye; but 
the Chief of Police caught him, hung on his neck, and 
begged him to let things take their course. For a moment 
Tewfik's Americanized sense of the fitness of things strug- 
gled with his hereditary love of a good fight, and the in- 
born blood lust conquered. He drew back into the front 
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rank of the ring that had gathered around the antagonists 
and turned his attention to the imminent slaughter of the 
poet. 

Imminent it seemed, for Stevens was ahnost as tall, had 
quite as long a reach, and was much heavier; and he forced 
the fighting with a malignant fury that made Whiff bite 
his mustache, and Mackenzie resign himself to the pros- 
pect of having to remember that he was Chief of Police, 
and stop the fight. But somehow none of the big man's 
blows landed. The poet's feet hardly moved, but that 
lithe body swayed and twisted marvelously, and his elbows 
and forearms lightly diverted the other's furious blows. 
After perhaps a minute of this sort of thing Stevens W6is 
mad with rage and chagrin ; and, incidentally, was almost 
winded. Then Riddle started in. 

With three blows he had hammered his adversary back 
against the bar. Drawing back, he let him rise only to 
meet another hail of furious drives that beat him to the 
floor. By now Stevens' nerve was gone, but he knew that 
public sentiment would demand at least one more effort. 
It was met by a jab to the solar plexus, a right swing to 
the jaw, and a left in the same place that ended the fight 
beyond any doubt. Riddle wiped his knuckles with a lav- 
ender silk handkerchief as two waiters stepped forward 
and revived his enemy. 

Stevens struggled to his feet. Carefully avoiding every- 
body's eye, he was preparing to slink out of the side door 
when Riddle barred his way. 

"Had enough?" he asked pleasantly. 

Stevens grunted. 

**A11 right," said Riddle cheerily. **We now revert to 
the topic under discussion, which was whether you would 
drink with me or not. Well — you won't drink with me; 
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but you'll drink to me, my friend — ^to me and Phoebus 
Apollo, god of poets. . . . Waiter! A glass of butter- 
milk, please." 

"Like hell I will," growled Stevens. Riddle said noth- 
ing till the waiter had given the buttermilk into his hand. 
Then he held it out to Stevens. 

*'Now look here," the other expostulated, **if you think 
you can make me ^^ 

"Take it," said Riddle. Stevens took it. 

"I'll have you know you can't make me — 

The blue eyes blazed suddenly. 
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"Drink it !" said Riddle. "Every drop. And caU the 
toast, too." 

^TTou an' Phipps Apollo," mumbled the other, and 
drained the glass. This time no one opposed him in his 
dash for the side door, and all over the caf6 there was a 
clatter of people resimiing their seats. 

"Who was it?" queried Riddle. Whiff grinned. 

"You're starting well. That was the Honorable Brig- 
ham Y. Stevens, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America." 

**Long may they wave!" said Riddle piously. **WeDf 
gentlemen, give it a name." 



n 

THE GIRL IN THE GALLERY 

For ikiM man spent hU days in slumber, his nights in pleasure and 
the transaction of business; and as others achieved fame through 
ikeir industry, so did he by his laziness, — ^Tacitub. 

BUT before the day was over Sam Riddle had found 
that it was out of the question for him to thrash 
every man who met him with a sneer. Practically 
every white man in Ambok, no matter if he were a dere- 
lict or a beachcomber, considered himself superior to the 
Foet Laureate, and when Riddle dressed for the state din- 
ner that night in his new apartments at the Palace he 
looked back on the most unpleasant day of his experience. 

This was a phase of the matter that the Sultan had 
never mentioned — ^probably never even dreamed of — back 
in Cambridge. Riddle, carried away by the monarch's 
wonderful tales of a country where Eastern refinement 
and Western convenience walked hand in hand, had started 
for Ambok as one about to make a flying leap across a 
thousand years and land head first in the country of the 
Arabian Nights; a state of mind which was abetted by 
the Sultan's fixed delusion that he himself was a reincarna- 
tion of Haroun al Raschid. 

Well — part of the dream had been realized. The Sul- 
tan's Palace was of a magnificence such as could hardly 
be found at Newport or at Nice, with the added charm of 
exotic orientalism. Riddle's own apartments, Arabian in 
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design and atmosphere, and in their profuse splendor, 
were fitted with electric lights and a desk telephone and a 
five-thousand-doUar bathroom. And though he had seen 
a number of conservative nobles that day in oriental garb^ 
a card on his table informed him that the best clothes were 
made by Mackenzie & Blodgett, 22 Avenida de Santa 
Maria (formerly Broadway Tailoring Company) — tailors 
to his Majesty the Sultan. 

"Our friend Whiff was right," he mused. "It is quite 
a little borderland. If only it were a trifle more hospitable 
to gentlemen adventurers, I'd be willing to learn to love it. 
As it is " 

His lips set grimly. He had said he would see it 
through. 

So, with a glance at the clock — ^it was yet half an hour 
before he was to join the Sultan — he sat down and perused 
the three newspapers of the town. Here the East had 
vanished and the West was dominant. From the DaUjf 
Republican and Evening Democrat^ respectable party 
journals, he derived no great edification ; presently he cast 
them aside, took up the paper edited by Mr. Abdul Whiff, 
and found it a reform publication of the most flagrant 
type. 

And Riddle was pained to perceive that its principal 
editorial dealt with the subject of paving contracts, and 
the discreditable association therewith of a certain Has- 
san, the high-born and distinguished Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Works. Also there was much talk of the Iron Heel of 
the System, beneath which the Common People groveled; 
and of certain Wolves of Predatory Wealth who, it seemed, 
were just as numerous and influential in one party as in 
the other. And there was reference to a band of fearless, 
high-minded patriots, including the writer of the editorial, 
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who were laboring unceasingly for the Common Good, the 
Uplift, and the Larger View. 

Riddle sighed. 

"Pretty much like home," he groaned. "I believe this 
Arabian Nights' stuff is all scenery. It's faked. Nobody 

believes in it except the Sultan, and I 1 have stung 

myself. A bright trick, Samuel ; do it again." 

With which mournful conclusion he made his way to the 
royal apartments. 

He found the Sultan oiled and curled, robed in gold and 
purple, and genially satisfied with the world and all those 
in it. 

"Well, Sam, how do you like my town?" 

"King," said the poet, "your town looks good. But I 
believe it is phony. On the surface it looks as oriental as 
a World's Fair, or Luna Park; but I find it permeated 
with reform newspapers and university clubs. Where are 
your Arabian Nights? Above all, where is the bunch that 
stands around and bows down to the man whom the King 
deligfateth to honor? They are the crowd Fm looking 
for." 

"Luna Park!" said the Sultan. "Bah! To compare 
such a place with Ambok — city of love — city of fire — city 
of my heart ! Wait. You have not seen it yet. It is the 
East, I tell you. You will see. • • • But you spoke of 
honor. Has anyone insulted you?" 

•'Why," said the poet, "I've had to beat up three men 
today for treating me like a bell-hop, not to mention one 
or two others that I couldn't reach. I understood before 
I came here that you wanted me not as a poet, but as a 
guide, philosopher, and friend. But I find that everybody, 
white and brown, turns up his nose at me. How about it?" 

The Sultan smiled. 
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**Wait," he said darkly. "This town is going to learn 
some things. As they used to tell us in the ten-twenty- 
thirty melodramas, *It is four years since young master 
went away.* When young master has been back four 
weeks, you will see. They look down upon you, do they? 
m fix that. . . . They don't understand. You see, we 
have a very strict caste system here in the royal house- 
hold. It has always established the order of preeminence. 
It runs — ^let me see. Next to me and the Vizier and the 
Cabinet officers comes the Royal Cup Bearer, old Kazoo — 
you met him this afternoon. Then Wogo, the Captain of 
the Guard. Then the Chief Eunuch. Then the cook, first, 
second, and third assistant cooks, keeper of the wine cel- 
lars, royal barber, and poet laureate." 

"King," said the poet, *^8omehow I wish you'd told me 
that before we left Cambridge." 

"Pouf !" said the Sultan. "But that is a mere trifle. 
You are my friend. If I call you Poet Laureate, that is 
only for convenience, it is of no importance. You are my 
friend, my adviser ; when I am come into my own you will 
be a greater man than the Grand Vizier. And they shall 
recognize you as my friend. Over Americans I have no 
power yet ; but tomorrow I pass the word that you are my 
friend, and if any Malay shows disrespect to you after 
that I'll have him boiled in oil. . . • Oh, yes. I could do 
it. Here in the Palace I hold the power of life and death ; 
they will respect you. And I'll show it. . . ." He paused, 
his face lighting up with the reflection of a great idea. 

"Sam, my boy, we'll begin right now. I'm going to do 
something that has never been done before — something 
that will show everybody how high you stand in our royiJ 
favor. I'm going to take you down to the harem and in- 
troduce you to my wives. They came out in closed palaii- 
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quins today, you noticed — and veiled. No man save only 
myself and Wogo has seen them face to face. Tonight, yes, 
by Jove, right now ! By this time they've gathered in the 
latticed gallery in the mezzanine of the Hall of Audience. 
According to custom, they'll watch the dinner from behind 
the screens. Just come along. I'll show you the finest set 
of wives in captivity." 

Through screened galleries, behind which was continual 
whispering and rustling and many giggles, they made their 
way to a door guarded by armed eunuchs, and through it 
into a wide hall. Up from below, through the lattices at 
one side, came the rattle of china and the sounds of prep> 
aration for a great dinner. And along the cushioned 
divans that bordered the lattice lounged a group of chat- 
tering women, unveiled, who started up in terror as the two 
approached, and stopped at the Sultan's command. A 
moment later, and they were drawn up in line awaiting 
introduction. 

Now the Sultan, robed in royal attire, was an object of 
splendor. But Sam Riddle, in plain white linen, was six 
inches taller and six inches thinner. He was an athlete; 
with clean-cut face, waving yellow hair, and clear blue 
eyes, he was like no man they had seen face to face ; and 
he was white. Perhaps that last circumstance had most 
weight of all ; but at all events a tremulous sigh ran along 
the line as he came forward with suddenly assumed cere- 
mony. 

Tliere was a vast deal of bright color, and filmy scarves, 
and bright jewels, and a great show of twinkling naked 
feet ; if he had met them one at a time Riddle's artistic ap- 
preciation could have reveled in their beauty. As it was, 
there was a surfeit of charm. He could not possibly ap- 
preciate them all. 
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The Sultan introduced them one after another — ^thc 
Lady Khadija, the Lady Fatima, the Lady Zobeide, the 
Lady Tryphosa, the Lady Zuleika, and so on — ^not, how- 
ever, without some prompting from a eunuch, for in four 
years of absence the monarch had naturally forgotten 
some of their names. And though they pushed forward, 
giggling, and shook hands, and greeted the poet in Eng- 
lish that was sometimes prettily broken and sometimes 
charmingly fluent, they were on the whole rather back- 
ward. They drew away and clung together; and while 
not a few of them sent surreptitious glances of coquetry 
toward the poet, after acknowledging the introduction, 
none of them knew what to say. They were not used to 
that sort of thing in the harem. 

But the Sultan took the floor and delivered a stirring 
eulogy of his poet's virtues, chief of which, it appeared^ 
was his fidelity. And so, announced the monarch, the Poet 
Laureate was to be granted a privilege accorded to no 
man in former times, which would likewise be withheld 
from all those who should come after. He was to have the 
right to come and go in the harem at will, provided only 
that an armed eunuch accompanied him. And after the 
girls had received this information with prudent lack of 
enthusiasm, the Sultan looked at his watch and remarked 
that they would have to hurry if they didn't want the soup 
to get cold. 

Amid the chorus of embarrassed farewells one of the 
girls — the prettiest — ^gained courage enough to ask: 

"And do we see you soon again?" 

Riddle looked at the bevy of giggling women — they 
seemed schoolgirls rather than the wives of a king. The 
air was full of strange oriental perfumes, pervaded by a 
whispering that might have been fans, or hidden slave 
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girls, or the rustle of leaves outside. But there was noth- 
ing like it in Luna Park. 

*'I hold his Majesty in high esteem," he said solemnly, 
^^othing will give me more pleasure than to call upon his 
Majesty's wiyes." 

Thereupon he followed the Sultan to the door ; but turn- 
ing on the threshold for a last look, he caught somebody 
in the crowd in the act of blowing a kiss. And the poet 
was conceited enough to suspect iliat it was not aimed at 
the husband of the fair fourteen. 

The two made their way down a long corridor — the en- 
trance to the dining-hall was at the other end ; and they 
had gone some distance before Riddle broke the silence 
with a compliment on the beauty of his companion's 
wires. 

**What?" said the Sultan. "Oh, yes. They're quite a 
nice flock of chickens. But 111 have to hunt up some more 
before long. My late father had fifty-nine. Fourteen is 
— well, rather a small household." 

"If I remember," said Riddle, "your friends on Beacon 
Street would never Bdieve you had any." 

"They did not know," said the Sultan. "And we are a 
long way from Beacon Street, my friend. What's the mat- 
ter?" 

"Listen P' said the poet "Don't you hear that? What 
is it?" 

From somewhere near at hand there came an eerie wail, 
intermittent and nerve-racking, now half articulate, now 
all but inhuman. 

"What is it?" the poet repeated. 

"I don't know," said the Sultan. "Nothing of impor- 
tance. Probably they have been flogging somebody, or 
something of the sort. Why?" 
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"It — ^it gets on my nerves." 

"You must not have nerves in the East," said the Sul- 
tan. "However, I'll have a slave look into it and see what's 
the matter." 

They had reached the top of a huge marble staircase, 
curving away to right and left from a balcony halfway 
down, floored with crimson carpet and lit by red lamps. 
It descended into the great Hall of Audience, bright with 
a resplendent assemblage of diplomats in blue and gold, 
native nobles in all the colors of the spectrum, naval offi- 
cers in white, and a sprinkling of American and Chinese 
merchants from the town. As the two strode down side by 
side, dwarfed by the hugeness of the staircase. Riddle 
again felt that sudden inability to believe in it. The whole 
thing was too much like what he had seen so often in musi- 
cal comedy. If there were only a spotlight playing on 
him, and an orchestra making melody out there in the 
Hall, it would seem real — ^intelligible. 

But there was no spotlight and no orchestra. In a mo- 
ment they were in the Hall, walking up to greet the guests 
— ^live guests who really belonged there. It was real — ^how 
real. Riddle felt when he saw the same sneering look on the 
faces of Padlok and Captain Stark, who waited for the 
Sultan in front of the crowd. They were two men not 
unlike. He had noticed a resemblance as they sat in the 
carriage that day ; the difl^erence was that the Malay had 
a reserve of power, almost of majesty, that the blufl^, 
white-haired naval officer lacked altogether. Padlok tow- 
ered huge and austere above the crowd, the very incarna- 
tion of authority and force ; with conventional white linen 
American clothes he wore the green turban that marked 
him as a descendant of the Prophet. A broad black beard 
spread fanwise across his chest, and from his impassive 
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face looked out a pair of cold green eyes that few people 
could meet. It was a tradition in Ambok, Riddle had 
heard, that he had never laughed, never smiled, never 
raised his voice in anger. 

**I trust nothing untoward has delayed your Majesty," 
he said, in a tone in which there was the faintest trace of 
irony. 

"Untoward? Not a bit of it. I was only introducing 
my poet to my wives." 

**Ah!" said Captain Stark. **How delightfully do- 
mestic!" 

**Ah!" said Padlok. The two closed in on the Sultan 
and led him away to a party of diplomats who had been 
waiting to pay the additional felicitations which their 
duties imposed on them; and then the whole party went 
out to a dining-hall which might have been taken bodily 
from the Alhambra or the Taj Mahal, and sat down to 
such a dinner as one would eat on Fifth Avenue or the 
Rue Royale or the Praterstrasse. 

The Sultan sat at the head of the table, with Padlok 
on his right hand and Captain Stark on his left. Next to 
Stark was the poet, and beyond him Abdul WhifF. As the 
meal progressed the editor gave Riddle much information 
on the local dignitaries, and presently the conversation 
turned on Padlok. 

^^Quite a man," ventured Riddle. ^'He doesn't seem a 
Malay type at all, do you think? I should rather say 
Dutch." 

"He isn't a Malay," said the editor. **Very few of the 
nobles are. The royal family, of course, is mostly of 
Malay descent ; but most of the aristocracy are Arabs of 
pure or only slightly mixed blood. But you were right 
about Padlok ; he is half Dutch. His father was an Arab 
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pirate, his mother a Dutch girl of good f fiunily whom the 
pirate had captured. Padlok used to be a pirate himself, 
but when the American intervention broke up the good old 
days he saw a great light, and ever since then he's been 
the leader of the progressives. They say he speaks half 
a dozen languages, reads Bryce and Nietzsche and Berg- 
son ; is, in short, a scholar and a gentleman. Pretty good 
for a man who twenty years ago was the terror of the 
Archipelago." 

*^Why, you seem to think a good deal of him," said Rid* 
die curiously. "But from what you say in the Newi ^" 

"Oh, that's another matter," said Whiff with a shrug. 
"Officially I hate everybody that holds office ; personally I 
have a great admiration for Padlok. Though, at that, 
there's no doubt that his crowd is making a scandalous 
mess out of local politics. • • . However, that's beside the 
point. He's so much of a man that I think even Ridge 
Avenue is a little bit afraid of him, and Ridge Avenue as 
a rule prides itself on being a community which fears not, 
neither regards." 

"I suppose they're a rather swagger set, anyway, aren't 
they? Millionaires and artists, I hear. Is that true?" 

**Why, in a way," said Whiff, sipping his glass of cham- 
pagne and pausing for a moment to light another ciga- 
rette. "Some of the Americans here are artists; some 
merely settled because they like the town. On the other 
hand, a good many of them are people who moved out be- 
cause they disagreed with your national custom of mind- 
ing other people's business. • . . You understand Fm 
speaking now as a private citizen, not a newspaper man* 
. . . There's Mrs. Worthington, for instance, the leader 
of the fastest set in a suburb where everybody is pretty 
fast. She was arrested and fined for wearing a slashed 
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skirt on the streets of Louisville ; so she moved to Ambok, 
where you can wear what you please. 

^^Dutch Fisher was standing in a Cincinnati railroad 
station one day when a cinder flew into his eye. He winked 
pretty hard to get it out; a woman nearby had him ar- 
rested for winking at her; and bing! Thirty days on the 
rock pile! 

'^Sam Overden used to be an art dealer in Chicago. 
Once in an unguarded moment he displayed in his window 
a copy of Cranach's ^Eve,' and they closed up his store as 
a place of immoral exhibition. So he came down here, and 
makes a living by selling picture postcards of the public 
buildings. 

*^See that tall man with the blond beard, down at the 
other end of the table? That*s Professor Hudson, of 
Fredonia University. He's writing a ^History of Militant 
Puritanism from Chrysostom to Comstock,' and came 
down here to get the proper perspective. Militant Puri- 
tanism doesn't trouble us much in Ambok . . . and yet to 
one who can read the signs of the times . . ." 

He broke off, and applied himself to his coffee. Every- 
where the chairs were scraping backward, and Riddle 
groaned at the prospect of three hours of formal oratory. 

At his right Captain Stark was growling at the care- 
lessness of the servants, who had failed to renew the supply 
of cigarettes. There was nothing but benevolence in the 
poet's heart as he extended his jeweled case to the officer. 

**Have one of these. Captain." 

There chanced to be a momentary hush at that end of 
the table, and everyone swung around as Stark's voice 
boomed out with the truculence which is perhaps natural 
to a man who has a brother-in-law in the Senate, and is 
going to be a rear-€ulmiral next year. 
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"Mr. Riddle, I suppose It is hopeless to expect you to 
appreciate the finer points of etiquette. But I may tell 
you that It is not the custom of the Service, sir, for offi- 
cers to accept personal favors from servants. . • . Thank 
you, your Excellency." 

He lit one of the Vizier's cigarettes, and under the 
smothered laughter that ran around the table Riddle 
crumpled up. He could not strike another guest at the 
Sultan's table. It was the last straw, the culmination of 
a day of continual insults ; and when he saw that the Sul- 
tan was smilingly ignoring the whole affair he felt that he 
could stand no more of the dinner. 

Screened by the hum of conversation and the crackle 
of matches applied to cigars, he managed to slip out of the 
dining-room into the cool porticoes outside. He had to 
get out into the open, where he could regain his balance. 
He strolled . . . 

And, strolling, he came presently to the foot of a wind- 
ing stair which, he knew, led to the mezzanine from which 
the Sultan's wives had watched the dinner. On the lowest 
step sat a sleeping eunuch, his bare sword fallen from his 
hand, his mouth open ; Riddle tiptoed past him and found 
his way to the top of the stair. As he had rather hoped, 
the women had gone ; he was alone In a gallery heavy with 
the fumes of incense, reeking with perfume, lighted by soft 
lamps of many hues. 

He made his way to an alcove window-seat and stretched 
himself out at full length. For a long time he lay there, 
smoking the despised cigarettes; and gradually his 
thoughts turned away from the rebuffs of the day, turned 
back to the magnificence of the Palace and the beauty of 
the summer night. The drone of speakers In the dining- 
room came to him faintly, punctuated at long Intervals 
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by applause ; and somewhere in the tangle of buildings and 
gardens outside an orchestra was plajdng the stormy 
**When Love*s Last Word Is Said." 

From his reverie the poet was startled into wakefulness 
by a soft rustle behind him. He turned, and saw a girl 
standing in the alcove entrance. 

His first impression was a two-color symphony, the 
bright cerise of her crepe-de-chine dinner-gown blending 
with the creamy, flawless whiteness of throat and bosom, 
and of the arms that were raised in an attitude that set off 
admirably their rounded strength, as she patted the dusky 
masses of her hair. But he passed by the grace of her 
body and the fearless beauty of her face in his absorption 
in the deep blue eyes that met his with a frank, clear 
glance that was at once cleansing and alluring; that chal- 
lenged the adventurous soul with mysterious promise, yet 
warned the seeker that he must be worthy of the quest. 
Fascinated, he was staring dumbly when her crisp voice 
broke the silence. 

*Trour cigarettes have a nice flavor, haven't they? Even 
if Captain Stark didn't seem to care for them, I believe 
I could use one. Thank you." 

For a moment she watched the heavy, greenish smoke 
curling up from the cigarette she had lit; then she sat 
down at the other end of the window-seat, lounging back 
against a pile of cushions as she surveyed the poet from 
head to foot. One bare arm was thrown back to make a 
pillow for her head, and she looked at Riddle so long and 
searchingly, so entirely with the air of one who has a 
right to stare into souls, that he presently felt compelled 
to ask if there were anything the matter. 

**With you?" she said. "I was just wondering. If 
there isn't, I'll have to apologize for staring at you so." 
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**0h, don't mind me,'' said Riddle hastily. "I— I Hke it. 
Just go on." 

He stopped. In dress, appearance, accent, she was 
American; but there was about her an indefinable air of 
consequence and authority. And how had she gained ad- 
mission to the gallery which had been reserved for the 
ladies of the native court? Perhaps he had not seen all of 
the women of the harem in the afternoon. Could it be 
that she was only a plaything of the Sultan? The notion 
made him unreasonably peevish, but after a moment's ap- 
praisal of the fit of her Paris gown he decided tl^at there 
was no danger of that. 

**Well!" she said abruptly. "Where did you come 
from?" 

**Me? Why, originally I came from Shelbyville, In- 
diana. More recently from Harvard University. Im- 
mediately from the Hall of Audience. Why?" 

"That's just it," she said. "Why? I'm going to be 
dreadfully impertinent, Mr. Riddle. With no excuse but 
a wild curiosity, I'm going to ask you what you're doing 
in Ambok. I think I know what you're doing; but why are 
you doing it? Tell ine, won't you?" 

"Believe me, an appeal in a tone like that has never 
failed to bring me down. But I don't quite understand." 

"Of course you don't understand," said the girL 
"Didn't I tell you I had no excuse in the world except a 
raving curiosity? This afternoon in Tewfik's I saw what 
you did to the American Minister for insulting you. To- 
night Captain Stark insulted you even more cruelly." 

"And I didn't stick him with a salad fork," finished 
Riddle bitterly. "Believe me, I little dreamed that I was 
disappointing a lady. Had I known that there was one 
looking on who thought that I was the howling raccoon of 
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the mountains, and that this was my night to show my 
teeth, I should have mingled Captain Stark's blood with 
the mayonnaise, and slipped his gory head into my pocket- 
book in what I am told is the fashion of the rural residents 
of this charming kingdom." 

*Toolish!" she cried. "Of course you couldn't treat 
another guest at the Sultan's table as you would treat a 
man in front of the bar at Tewfik's. Why didn't you let 
me finish? No, but can't you see? It's none of my busi- 
ness, of course, but you look and talk and dress like a 
gentleman. And yet you are the Poet Laureate of Am- 
bok, which is a position that — gentlemen — ^in this country, 
whether they are white or brown, put about on a level with 
that of royal valet. And you write the very worst verses 
I ever heard. How in the world did it happen? Did you 
need the money?" 

**Why, no," said Riddle. "Since you demand the story 
of my life, you shall have it. It begins to look as if I'll 
have to pi^blish some sort of explanation, so here goes with 
the whole horrid tale. Have another cigarette. ... 
There, now. We'll omit the chapter on childhood and 
youth, and begin with the statement that I did not need 
the money. My parents, both of whom are dead, left me a 
modest but sufficient income. Probably I'd have been bet- 
ter off if they hadn't." 

"That's the poorest excuse in the world," said the girl, 
inspecting her cigarette. "The very poorest. There are 
so many reasons for work besides actual need !" 

"No doubt," said the poet. "But you fail to get me. I 
managed to achieve a degree from Harvard with no more 
than reasonable exertion; and then came the great ques- 
tion of what to do with my undoubted talents and in- 
genuity. I'd seen plenty of fellows who wasted a tremen- 
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dous amount of energy trying to get somewhere, without 
knowing exactly where they wanted to go — still less where 
they were going. I never could see much in that. So I 
started into the graduate school to keep out of mischief 
while I found some career that seemed to be worth my 
attention. Well, along about my junior year I had first 
met the monarch of this smiling land. Everybody liked 
him pretty well and he seemed to take a particular fancy 
to me. Maybe it was because I could play the piano — 
they used to csJl me the King of the Rag-pickers. Any- 
way, we knocked around together a good deal at festivals 
of one kind and another, and last winter, when he got 
word that he'd succeeded to the throne, he asked me to 
come down and help him get a start. 

"Well, I didn't know what it would be like. Simply and 
solely because there was no other official title he could 
give me, he called me his Poet Laureate. I never dreamed 
there would be poems connected with the job till he asked 
me to write one today. But I fixed him. I wrote it and 
read it. I don't suppose he'll ask me for another. No, 
the poetry wasn't in the bargain. I had helped him out 
in social affairs at home, and he gave me to understand 
that he really wanted me as an Arbiter of Elegance for the 
court of Ambok. • • • And having nothing better to do, I 
thought I might travel abroad and see if this town were 
really as much like Bagdad as the Sultan was wont to 
boast. So there you are. And when I come to town and 
find that my office has the — the social standing that it 
has, why, naturally I am aggrieved. I had rather be a 
dog and bay the moon than such a poet. Rather conduct 
my maiden aunt through the Boston Art Museum, or 
steer the Sultan safely past the thickets around Times 
Square — ^no mean undertaking, I assure you. But I told 
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him I'd see it through, and now that Fm here, I don't in- 
tend to toddle back home just because the naughty boys 
won't play my way." 

The girl nodded approvingly. 

**! like that," she said. "But — Tm not sure that you 
ought to stay here. Quite apart from your place in the 
Palace, Ambok may not be good for you. It will get into 
your blood. It does with most people." 

She rose and leaned out of the window. 

"See!" she said. The poet joined her. The white haze 
of moonlight spread out over the Palace gardens and the 
hills beyond. It fell on the Palace wall, on the silent 
sentries plodding back and forth along the battlements, 
on the turrets and the pagoda-like minarets rising above 
the tiled roof. Over an inclosure away to the left rose the 
glow of torches, and they could hear the laughter and 
coarse merrymaking of slaves. The orchestra that Rid- 
dle had heard was silent ; instead there was playing some- 
where a native band of stringed instruments and plaintive 
flutes, from which came a savage melody: now wild, vio- 
lent, blaring like the war song of demons ; now sinking to 
soft minor strains of melancholy lovemaking, or to the 
hopeless sorrow of a dying race. 

**Listen!" said the girL "The voice of the East — and 
in the hall there behind us you would think yourself in 
Paris or New York. It is neither East nor West, this 
island ; and people of either race who come to it are apt to 
forget the laws and restraints, and the codes of honor, 
that they've been used to; and they get nothing in their 
place. It's the Never-Never Land, the land of yesterday 
and tomorrow, the land of romance. And it isn't good for 
people who don't belong to it. Oh, I've seen them. Things 
break out that you would have thought had been killed off 
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by civilization; things that Ambok brings to a head. 
Watch your Sultan — see what it does to him. I fed it 
myself, sometimes. My people were pirates in the old 
days, like everybody else. I don't look it, do I? 

But . . :' 

"Aren't you American?" he asked. 

She shook her head. 

"I'm of European blood, mostly ; but the ruling strain is 
Arab. At least — ^I think so. That is what they tell me. 
I belong here. Ambok's like a strange country to me, 
though. Fve been home from school only a few months, 
and I went away before the Americans had begun to make 
the country over. But I love it ! I suppose I do look like 
an American ; I've gone to school all over, and read Ameri- 
can novels sJl my life ; and I chummed with some Chicago 
girls at school, so you'd never think that I live in a walled 
palace, with a harem and a torture chamber in the same 
building with my own rooms. But it's the truth." 

"If you are trying to disenchant me with the country," 
said Riddle, "by telling me that you belong here, I may 
say that your attempt is not meeting with success. Do 
you mind telling me who you are, and where . . ." 

"Ooooh !" she said. "Why do you want to know that?" 

He subsided lazily into the window-seat. 

"Merely a formality," he apologized. "Having re- 
ceived such an earnest warning against the dangers of 
Ambok, I yearn to know who my kind friend may be that 
tells me about it. I may add, too, that you haven't scared 
me off. A few minutes ago I was very nearly sick of my 
bargain with the Sultan; but what you say about the 
country makes me want to stay. I am for it." 

The girl looked at him curiously. 

**I don't know what to think of you," she said. "You 
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seem to think that everything is a joke. Apparently you 
have plenty of energy, when you get started ; but all you 
do with it is to write poetry and fight ministers plenipo- 
tentiary. That's a bad way to start out in Ambok, Mr. 
Riddle. Poetry is not esteemed as highly as it should be, 
and fighting diplomats isn't altogether discreet. Also you 
make fun of us — openly, as if nobody understood or cared. 
Yet when I tell you that there is something in the air of 
this country that is deadly to white people, that there's 
a sluggishness that gets into the blood of some, and a fire 
that gets into the blood of others, why, you sit back on 
the cushions and laugh at me. I've seen too many nice 
men start that way." 

'1 infer that their end was distressing," said Riddle. 
"However, FIl take a chance. ... I wish you'd tell me 
who you are." 

She shook her head tantalizingly. 

"Never mind who I am. Come, let's listen to the 
speeches." 

They went to the cushioned divan beside the lattice. 
The Sultan, the last and principal speaker, was pouring 
forth a flood of flowery phrases ; but Riddle paid him little 
attention. The girl peered through the screen, one knee 
resting on the cushions, and the poet could think of noth- 
ing but the daintiness of her satin slipper, the grace of 
her silken ankle, the steely trimness of her whole body. 

**Our Sultan has points," she observed presently. 
"That's really rather a good speech." 

"Glad you like it,*' said Riddle. "I wrote it. I and 
Robert G. Ingersoll." 

"Oh, did you?" she said. **! — ^I don't know what to 
make of you. Really. But I don't think you ought to 
stay in Ambok." 
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*^You spoke of it as the land of romance," he reminded 
her. ^^If the idea of romance doesn't seem to harmonixe 
with my personality '* 

^'I refuse to pay a compliment for which you are so 
obviously hungry," she said severely. "Anyway, romance 
isn't always good for people." 

"Romance," said the poet, "is something the poor can't 
afford and the rich can't get. I, being neither rich nor 
poor ^" 



"The dinner's over," she interrupted. "I must be go- 
ing. Don't forget; I've warned you. The borderland is 
unhealthy except for people like myself ; people of border 
blood. If you stay in Ambok you stay at your own risk." 

"Wait!" he cried. "I want to ask you some more. 
Who are you? If you belong here in the harem of course 
I'll see you, but . . ." 

"You seem to have the run of the house," she said. **I 
do not belong in the harem, Mr. Riddle. They call me 
the Princess Cecilia, and my father is Grand Vizier of 
Ambok. And that's enough for one evening. Au *voirr* 

And though he cried a dozen questions after her, she 
was already vanishing down the dusky corridor. At the 
turn she paused for a light gesture of farewell; then the 
hurrying gleam of soft red was swallowed up in the softer 
darkness. 

The poet strolled slowly back toward the Hall of Audi- 
ence. There was a sluggishness, she had said, that got 
into the blood of some, and a fire that got into the blood 
of others. 

'^Against an attack of sluggishness," he soliloquized, 
^^I think I am fairly well inoculated. And a little fire 

won't hurt me. Will I see it through? Yea, veri 

What the devil !" 
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Again from somewhere outside came the intermittent, 
heartbreaking wails he had heard before going down to 
dinner. He went to the window and looked out, but there 
was nothing to be seen. And as he drew his head back he 
met the Sultan coming down the corridor. 

*T>id you hear them applaud my speech, Sam?" cried 
the monarch excitedly. ^^It's a new idea for the Sultan to 
make after-dinner orations in Ambok, but the nobles took 
it splendidly. I tell you, Sam, this is a great country." 

''I believe you, Most Illustrious. Augghl What is 
that noise?" 

*K)h, that?" said the Sultan. "I asked Wogo about 
that. It is only one of the old slave women." 

**What's the matter with her?" 

^I believe she is crjdng for her son. FU have it stopped 
if it bothers you." 

**What*s the matter with her son?" 

'H^h, he had my bath too hot this afternoon. I gave 
him to Wogo to be flogged till he had had a lesson ; and I 
believe Wogo overdid the matter a little and had him 
beaten to death. It is nothing." 

And the monarch, with a cheerful good-night, strolled 
away down the corridor. 



m 

RIDDLB FINDS A FOB 

Th€ only injuries which can $af$ly h€ infiieted on a man or a 
nation are those which are too heavy to be avenged. — ^BIachiatklll 

FAIR Harvard" was heard often enough in the Pal- 
ace in the first days of the Sultan's rule, and with 
it the musical comedy airs that the country and 
the situation suggested to the ready soul of Sam Riddle. 
But somehow those melodies did not seem to be altogether 
in the key demanded by the island. There was something 
back of it all — something that called back to Riddle's 
mind the warning that the girl had given him in the Sul- 
tan's gallery. There was that in the air of Ambok which 
got into the blood. 

The Sultan himself, for example — ^the Prince of Ready 
Money whose smiling good-fellowship had made him popu- 
lar in college, whose cheerful and utterly unrestrained 
comments had made him the delight of Boston teas — the 
Sultan, most of the time, was the Sultan whom Riddle 
had known at Cambridge. Yet the flogging of the slave 
boy was only one of a series of incidents in the daily life 
of the Palace, incidents which to Riddle seemed brutal 
and horrible, but which were received by everybody else, 
the Sultan included, as a matter of ordinary routine. The 
monarch was as cheerful an unbeliever as any nominal 
Christian ; but on the first day after his arrival he began 
the custom of daily attendance at the mosque where his 
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ancestors had worshiped before him. And though on the 
occasions when he went to places where he might meet 
some of the residents of Ridge Avenue he put on American 
dress and American manners, he displayed a . growing 
fondness for lounging in the harem in the robes of the 
East. AU of which was a sore puzzle to the poet, who was 
uncertain whether this submerged personality now ap- 
parently struggling back to life were the real one or not. 
He did not know how to treat it. 

Indeed, there were many who were wondering whether 
the Sultan would count himself and be coimted by others 
with the medieval East or the ultra-modem Occident. 
Valeria Worthington and her friends were outspoken from 
the first in their determination to have nothing to do with 
him ; but there were others who thought he might be use- 
ful, or were sure he would be amusing, or were in favor of 
trying him out before they decided whether to admit him 
to their circle or leave him in the outer darkness of his 
own Court — ^in which connection a great deal depended 
on the attitude of the Princess Cecilia, and that lady had 
not yet altogether made up her mind. 

Riddle had thought, when he learned her identity that 
night, that he must surely see her soon ; but he was disap- 
pointed. Since the Sultan's social standing was not yet 
fixed. Riddle and the Princess moved in different orbits, 
and chance did not immediately contrive a meeting. Ab- 
sorbed by the thousand novelties of his new world, he did 
not go out of his way to force one ; but by cautious inquiry 
he managed to learn a good deal about the girl. Among 
the Malays she held a wholly unparalleled position of rank 
and dignity. With the Americans she was the most popu- 
lar debutante of the season, and was continually winning 
new laoreis as a swimmer, a dancer, a rider, a tennis 
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player, and these despite the fact that for the tune she was 
acting as her father's secretary. She was called **the 
Princess" — ^nobody knew just why. Moreover, it was 
rumored that she had scandalized one of her thirty-four 
stepmothers, who had told her that it was high time for her 
to enter a harem and settle down, by saying that she did 
not intend to take shares in a matrimonial stock company. 

Somehow, from fragments of gossip, and unspoken inti- 
mations by the monarch himself, the poet gathered that 
the Princess was not altogether well pleased with the pos- 
sibility that the Sultan might follow her example and take 
a place in the American society of the capital. Her atti- 
tude, as far as he could gather, was more than critical — 
almost suspicious. Thus much anyone might learn, for 
it was the common gossip of the town idlers of both races ; 
something much less important, and therefore much more 
obscure, was the question as to what she thought of the 
Sultan's poet. And as time passed without another meet- 
ing to follow up that tantalizing interview in the gallery 
Riddle found that this problem was assuming a quite un- 
reasonable prominence in his mind. 

But he had much to occupy him in the first days of his 
stay on the island : the picking-up of the necessary smat- 
tering of the native tongue, the making and remembering 
of acquaintances, study of court etiquette and Palace 
routine, occasional cautious trips through the harem, 
which he **did" with the hurried superficiality of the tra- 
ditional American tourist, and constant long strolls 
through the malodorous and charming streets of the native 
town. Fortunately the duties of his office were as light 
as could be desired ; he had no harder task than polishing 
the phraseology of the Sultan's occasional speeches. 

There was, however, a disturbing element, and that was 
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the patent fact that he had quite unintentionally made an 
implacable foe within the Palace. In the days of the old 
Sultan the greatest man in the royal residence was the 
giant Wogo — Wogo, whose three hundred swordsmen were 
the strongest military force on the island; Wogo, who 
could kill a man with one blow of his fist, or behead a 
water buffalo with a single stroke of his heavy kris ; and 
Wogo was not pleased to see his place of distinction given 
to a poet, and the deference of the slaves in the Palace 
paid to the white man whom the King delighted to honor. 
And the smoldering fire in his eyes leaped sometimes al- 
most into flame when the poet, who did not take this hatred 
very seriously, flung at him in passing one of his slow, 
maddening smiles. 

Abdul Whiff, who noticed most things, very soon no- 
ticed this. There came a day when he took the poet to the 
University Club for the promised lunch; and when they 
had reached the liqueurs and cigars the editor took oc- 
casion to deliver a warning. 

**You'd better look out for Wogo; he's an undiluted 
savage, with no mercy, no principles, no code of honor." 

*Tm not afraid of Wogo." 

'TTou'd better be. I tell you, he's a savage ; I know a 
good many unpleasant things about him." 

^or that matter, I suppose you know a good many 
unpleasant things about most people, don't you?" 

**More than the News has ever printed. You see, there 
isn't much market for scandal in Ambok. In a country 
where practically every big politician is an ex-pirate and 
lord of a legitimate harem, you can't make much of a stir 
by exposing anybody. But Wogo's case is different. 
He's a beast." 

'^Exactly," said Riddle, yawning. "He's the finest 
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piece of meat I ever saw, but I don't think he has the 
brains of a sheep. I should worry concerning Wogo.** 

"It doesn't take brains to swing a kris," said Whiff. 
"And Wogo wouldn't have any scruples about striking 
from behind, either. And his hands! By the beard of 
the Prophet! I've seen him break a man's neck with his 
fingers." 

"As to hands . . ." said Riddle. He leaned forward 
and picked up the heavy bronze candlestick from the 
table. His slim fingers suddenly closed about it, and its 
three branches were squeezed into a shapeless mass. 

"Just a trick," he said, laughing at Whiff's gasp of 
surprise. "It takes exercise, that's all. Oh, yes. My 
hands are not the size of hams, but I'll back them against 
Wogo's." 

They adjourned to deep wicker chairs ensconced in a 
bow window, from which they could look down on the 
shifting pageant of the Avenida. From a doorway across 
the street a number of portly, prosperous natives were 
emerging, among them Padlok; and Whiff mentioned the 
names of Hassan, Birak, Mansur, and others of the great 
officials of the government. 

'^Meeting of the Republican National Committee," he 
explained. "The general election comes on the tenth of 
June, and I have an idea they're getting worried." 

"Why, I thought the Democrats had never won an 
election." 

"They never have," said Whiff, "so some people figure 
that they're about due. As a matter of fact, if they had 
a decent system of representation and real popular suf- 
frage they'd have won before this, for I doubt if the ma- 
jority of people like the new order of things. But Dr. 
Edwards, when he gave u&^An up-to-date democracy, in- 
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cidentally arranged things so that the right men would 
always be at the head of the state. He and Padlok fixed 
it up together so that the General Assembly elects the 
Vizier, and the Vizier is practically a dictator. The Gren- 
eral Assembly is elected by universal suffrage, but the 
country is so well gerrymandered that it's next to impos- 
sible for the Democrats to win a majority of the seats. 
Why, of the hundred seats thirty are right here in the 
city; and while the town mob hates the Americans, old 
Hassan's money delivers their votes every time." 

'^Edwards must have trusted Padlok," remarked Riddle 
languidly. 

**There was a check on his authority in the original 
plan," Whiff explained. "Waiter ! . . . Name it, Riddle. 
Mine's a Bronx. • • . Edwards planned that the Vizier 
and the American Minister should rule the country to- 
gether. Probably you don't remember the affair; it was 
a presidential year and they didn't want to offend anti- 
imperialistic sentiment any further, so Ambok wasn't an- 
nexed. They didn't even make it a protectorate. They 
left everything vague and unsettled, with Padlok at the 
head, but instructed to listen to the Minister's advice. 
And then the Minister was appointed — Stevens, a ward 
boss, a drunken incompetent. Gradually Stevens has been 
pushed out, and Padlok has gathered all power into his 
own hands. But the time may come when he'll pay for it, 
when he'll wish he had an American beside him whom he 
could depend on." 

**But surely his wonderful machine that your paper 
knocks so violently can't be beaten?" 

**When a machine has been in power for a dozen years," 
said Whiff, "it is sure to have made many enemies who 
are only waiting for a chance to strike. So it is here. 
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There is much discontent, much anger against the Ameri- 
cans. But the odds are still on Padlok." 

Then the editor looked at his watch. 

"I'll have to ask you to excuse me," he murmured. 
**IVe a very important engagement in fifteen minutes. . . . 
And, say — Fll put you up for the Club, if you wish." 

Riddle considered. 

"I fear I'd get a whole volley of blackballs just now," 
he objected. "Better wait till the citizens of Ambok are 
wiUing to forgive the ignominy of my profession on ac- 
count of the nobility of my character." 

"As you wish," said Whiff. **But, anyway, you must 
get in on some of the sessions of the Ambok Poker Club. 
Mac and I and Shuzuki, the Japanese Minister, and a few 
others have quite lively gatherings now and then." 

"I am for it," said Riddle, with enthusiasm. 

"Then good-by. And — keep out of Wogo's way. He 
never forgets an injury. He isn't a blowhard like Stev- 
ens. You've scared Stevens ; he'll never worry you again. 
But there are only two things to do with Wogo— let him 
alone or kill him." 

Riddle laughed and left him. 

He came back to the Palace in the stifling heat of early 
afternoon; few people were stirring. But as he went 
down the last cool, dim corridor toward his rooms he 
passed by an alcove from which came a queer ugly laugh, 
followed by a choking gurgle. Curiosity prompted the 
poet to turn aside. 

And there was Wogo. Shrinking in a comer, cowering 
in a panic of fright against the wall, crouched a brown 
girl, staring in fascination at the great grinning giant 
whose hand was on her throat. Now it relaxed in a cat- 
like caress, now it tightened into a grip that made the 
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girl's whole body quiver in a spasm of agony. Riddle 
slipped across the floor and laid his hand lightly on 
Wogo*s wrist. 

"Wait a minute, friend," he said mildly. *'What's up?" 

The Malay's face twisted into a spasm of fury so hor- 
rible that Riddle was almost startled into letting go. 

"Gret away, poet ! Gret out of my way before I tear you 
to pieces." 

**Let the girl go!" Riddle commanded. For answer 
Wogo's fingers tightened, and with a ripple of his wrist 
he twisted the girl's head around till Riddle expected to 
hear the snap of a broken neck. His fingers could not 
reach around the guardsman's huge wrist, but they 
clenched suddenly; and the brown hand was torn from 
the girl's throat and flung aside. Wogo, forgetting the 
girl, who was already scampering down the corridor, 
snatched the kris from his belt. Riddle watched its up- 
ward flash with listless indifference. 

**Slice me if you want to," he said. "But you know 
how the Sultan prizes his poet. Touch me, and he'll boil 
you in oil." 

For once Wogo's brain worked ; he sheathed his blade. 

"It is true," he snarled. "But, white man, the favor of 
kings does not last forever. Some day ^" 

Giving a hitch to his scarlet sarong, he strode away 
down the corridor. Once he looked back and drew a hand 
across his throat. Riddle laughed. Then the poet went 
on to his rooms and a siesta. 

It was half-past three when he awoke ; the furious heat 
had begun to abate. He conceived that it was an au- 
spicious occasion to go out to the Hotel McKinley for tea, 
so he ordered out one of the Sultan's rickshaws, and in 
perhaps half an hour was rolling down the esplanade. 
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Then a little antique shop, one of a row that flanked the 
hotel, struck his fancy. He descended and presently was 
lazily bargaining with the proprietor for a Burmese 
dressing-gown. Both enjoyed the haggling that was the 
accepted form of purchase and sale in those parts. Rid- 
dle gradually brought up his bid from two dollars to 
fifteen, and the merchant came down from ninety-nine to 
forty: there was good prospect of an eventual agreement. 
But as he was about to bid sixteen the doorway of the 
little booth was darkened by the lady whom Riddle wanted 
to see. In three steps he was at the door. 

"Well, of aU things!" she cried. "The poet! I thou^t 
you were coming to see me.'* 

**I am," he vowed. "When may I start?" 

The blue eyes sparkled gayly. 

**Why, if you're so anxious . . ." 

"Well?" 

"There's a tango tea going on in the hotel at this mo- 
ment. Do you want to take me?" 

"Do I want to?" he said eagerly. "Do I want to? 
Why ^" Then . . . "It's all right, I suppose?" 

"All right?" 

*T don't know much about oriental etiquette . . ." 

**0h! I see. Yes, it's all right. Downtown it might 
be a crying scandal; but out here at the hotel I'm an 
American, not an Arab. And the motto of Ridge Avenue 
is ^Do as you please.' This is the first and great com- 
mandment; and the second is like unto it: ^Let other 
people do as they please.' We don't need a chaperon." 

And a moment later the shopkeeper was caressing two 
twenty-dollar bills and revising his opinion of the sanity 
of mankind, while the poet and the Princess sauntered 
through the gorgeous lobby to the tea-room on the ter- 
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race. Riddle discovered that the picture of her which his 
memory had been carrying was wrong; in her evening 
gown that night she had seemed a princess indeed, stately, 
sometimes haughty, always rather formidable. Which was 
a great mistake. In the brilliant light of afternoon she 
was only a charming, exquisite young girl ; and in her, as 
in all supremely beautiful things, he found something 
wistful and appealing, almost pathetic. 

But there was nothing appealing in her manner as she 
led him across the pavilion full of brilliantly dressed 
women and flanneled men to a table reserved at the very 
edge of the dancing floor. Everybody knew her; every- 
body greeted her with liking tempered by deference ; it was 
a sort of smiling triumphal progress. When they were 
seated he found her in command of the situation, as she 
had been at their first meeting; and she treated him with 
the unsentimental friendliness of a girl who had known 
him for years — ^the unsentimental friendliness a princess 
might feel toward a likable subject. 

**It's only a big family, this Ridge Avenue," she told 
him. "They've taken me in, and I feel just as much at 
home as if they were all my aunts and uncles. That is— 
almost. Don't you?*' 

"I? Oh, I've met almost none of them." 

**Why is that?" she challenged. "Your personality 
ought to dignify your position; people won't hold it 
against you so much, after they know you. And if you're 
determined to stay in Ambok in spite of my warning you 
might as well know the right people." 

^True," he admitted, dropping six lumps of sugar and 
four slices of lemon into his teacup. "But . . • Oh, I 
don't know ; I don't like to go out and force my acquaint 
tance on people." 
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"But you must! Don't you see? YouVe got a bad 
start, with your title of Court Poet ; but a bad start isn't 
everything. It can be overcome ; but you'll have to work 
to overcome it." 

"Really, I doubt if the game's worth the candle. Why 
should I?" 

"Oh !" In her contempt there was something stimulat- 
ing, ^^isten, Mr. Riddle. You must for your own sake. 
Here in the tropics you can't stand still. You go up or 
down. If you don't brace up you'll lose your courage, 
your convictions ^" 

"Courage," said the poet, "is another name for short- 
sightedness. And convictions are absolutely incompatible 
with a sense of humor." 

The Princess laughed. 

"There is some hope, after all," she told him. "I know 
now that you don't really mean it. If all this were in- 
grained in you there'd be nothing to do but order flowersy 
but you don't mean it. Now listen. Let me tell you some- 
thing. Nearly everyone has eaten the lotos here; that's 
what's the matter with the island." 

She nibbled at a sandwich, then went on: 

"Who is the ruler here? My father, who is an Ameri- 
can by nature and an Arab by accident. The climate has 
never affected him; that's why he is master of Ambok. 
Since I've been acting as his confidential secretary Fve 
seen a good deal of Ambok politics, and I know why he 
rules able men like Hassan and Mansur. It's because the 
spirit has run out of them. It is the curse of our nation. 
Our boys go away to Harvard or Yale and come back, 
some of them, with great ideas ; but sooner or later the spell 
gets hold of them, they sit in the harems and watch the 
dancing girls, or sit at club windows and watch the crowd 
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go by; and they're gone! There's only one man among 
the younger politicians who is as energetic as an Ameri- 
can; and that's why my father says that Mr. Whiff is 
going to be one of the great men of Ambok. 

**I.ook at the Americans here. They're my friends, but 
what I'm telling you is nothing more than everybody 
knows. Most of them are rich; many of them left home 
because of some scandal or other; so that really the ma- 
jority of them had quit trying before they came here. 
But the others — Hudson's an able man; so is Dutch 
Fisher. Both of them came down here with great ideas, 
and now neither of them does a thing but play tennis and 
dance and swim and loaf. And little by little every one 
of them is letting down all around." 

She paused. A concealed orchestra was beginning a 
tango, and the crowd was leaving the tables. Men and 
women alike were handsome — in most cases beautiful — 
with the beauty of expensive clothes and faultless groom- 
ing, of perfect health and that perfect cleanliness which 
only the rich can achieve. But there was on them all the 
same indefinable stamp of laxity, mental and moral; of 
lazy acquiescence in things as they were. 

"See!" said the girl. "Do you remember that I told 
you that there is something in the air here that is fatal — 
absolutely ruinous? There is only one unpardonable sin 
on the Avenue — carelessness about one's personal appear- 
ance. Everything else . . . Well, you know. Oh, they've 
been charming to me. When I came home from school I 
found that father wanted me to go with Americans. It's 
queer ; my sisters married into harems ; my brothers went 
to Yale, but they're Arabs still. But all my life I've been 
brought up the — the other way. Maybe it's because my 
mother was of your race. I don't know. But anyway, no 
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other Arab girl had ever been taken in on Ridge Avenue. 
But Valeria Worthington took a fancy to me, and then 
everybody else did. And I never dreamed that I could 
have such a wonderful time." 

"WeU?" 

**But — ^where are they going, these friends of mine? 
I don't know. I'm afraid I don't quite fit in on Ridge 
Avenue." 

**Surely the most popular girl in Ambok ** 

^^I see you read the society columns of the DaHy New$. 
No, but what I mean is this. The American colony in 
Ambok has a perfectly awful reputation ; you know that 
as well as I do. And while they're awfully nice people, 
I can't keep up with them. I don't want to. I can't see 
what there is in it. 

"Oh, I'm no Puritan; if my father were Grand Viaier 
of North America the W. C T. U. would be begging me 
to cut out cocktails and cigarettes, and even here the 
women of his harem think I'm damned beyond hope of 
salvation because I go in bathing with men. But you have 
to stop somewhere. 

"I don't know why I'm telling you all this. Maybe be- 
cause it's been on the end of my tongue for a long time, and 
I had to say it to somebody. And father's too busy, and 
I haven't the face to say anything to Valeria when she's 
been so nice to me. So there! I like these people; their 
standards are none of my business and they seem to get 
a lot of fun out of life. But there must be something 
better than the sort of pleasure they live for. Isn't 
there?" 

"Ask me not. Sometimes I think that the only real 
pleasure in life is to sit in the sunshine and look at the 
blue sky." 
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The shadows blew away from the girl's face at that, 
and with them the sudden intimacy of the conversation. 

"Oh, very well/' she said. "Pve told you how a few 
things look to me ; take it or leave it. I'm sorry I bored 
you with it all." 

^TTou didn't," he assured her hastily. But the damage 
had been done ; the exquisite young girl had suddenly be- 
come the stately princess once more, and a constraint 
came upon their conversation that drove it to other and 
quite perfimctory topics. 

"Five o'clock," said the Princess presently. **Valeria 
should be here before long." 

"Am I to understand that I'm occupjring her seat?" 

'^ou are ; she had to go see a dressmaker. She's going 
to give a big masquerade in a couple of weeks. Would 
you like to go?" 

"If the lady sees fit to invite me ^" 

"She is amenable to suggestion," said the Princess. 
"The only thing that's worrying her at present is whether 
to invite the Sultan. You know the old king never as- 
sociated with Americans at all ; but it's going to be a hard 
matter to get our Harvard friend settled. I receive him, 
of course, because father does; but a good many of the 
Americans don't want to take him into the circle. Do you 
dance?" 

The poet displayed unmistakable signs of life. 

"I have done that thing." ' 

"Wen ^" 

They were on their feet in a moment, joining the crowd 
that was flocking toward the polished floor. And the 
orchestra had begun a tune that made every drop of blood 
tingle in both of them. Cecilia put a hand on his shoulder, 
then drew back. 
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^^I'U have to get rid of this hat. It's a fine thing in the 
sunshine, but on a floor ** 

She laid it on her chair, then came back and snuggled 
into his arms. 

Both were excellent dancers, and so, though at the close 
of the dance her friends began to intrude, to beg her for 
dances, and to turn their backs on the poet after a barely 
acknowledged introduction, she laughingly passed them 
by. Riddle was her partner for half a dozen dances in 
succession, and by the time she pleaded exhaustion and 
returned to the table he began to hope that he could re- 
store the intimacy of the mood in which she had warned 
him that night of the hidden fires of Ambok. 

And then they saw coming toward them through the 
maze of tables a party whose disapproval of the Princess' 
choice of associates was evident. There was Valeria 
Worthington, who allowed herself to be introduced to 
Riddle, but was quite obviously determined to ignore him 
as far as she could. There was the Sultan, smilingly glad 
to meet the Princess; and Padlok, who turned his cold 
green eyes on the poet with such a baleful glare that Rid- 
dle felt like a boy standing before the schoolroom to be 
whipped. 

They lingered at the table for some time, but the party 
was over. Friends came up to pay their court to Cecilia, 
to greet the Vizier, and to seize the chance of an introduc- 
tion to the Sultan; for though every man there felt him- 
self the social equal of the King, they all wanted to see 
just what he was like. The potentate was insistent that 
Cecilia dance with him, but she excused herself — ^which 
for some reason gave Riddle extreme pleasure. Then the 
conversation became general, with Riddle left out ; and he 
was not sorry when Padlok and his daughter rose to leave* 
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Cecilia shook hands impartially with the King and the 
poet. 

''We expect you at dinner Friday night, your Majesty. 
And, Mr. Riddle, do come and see me. Any time. Will 
you?** 

Would he? 



IV 

IN THB PALACB OF THB KING 
ir# Mhatt §aB$imt§ judgment and }u$tie0 in th0 tarihj-^i 

IT came to pass on the following morning that his 
Majesty Mohammed Ali the Twenty-seventh held 
open court in the Palace, in accordance with the 
custom of Haroun al Raschid and all other great mon- 
archs of antiquity, in or^er that anyone who had a griev- 
ance might petition the King, and that all business not 
delegated by the constitution to the Grand Vizier might 
be duly transacted. As the day was hot, the Sultan did 
not use the Hall of Audience, but held his court com- 
fortably and etymologically in a quadrangle near the Pal- 
ace gardens. In the center of the courtyard splashed a 
scented fountain; all around the walls was a portico of 
alternate pillars of porphyry and alabaster which sup- 
ported a great purple awning that kept out the sun's 
heat, and transmuted its light into a diffused, delicately 
colored radiance. On a stool beside each pillar sat a 
beautiful slave from the harem, and beneath the portico 
behind the throne was stationed a native orchestra of 
stringed instruments and tom-toms. Guardsmen in scar- 
let stood here and there, and a dozen of them protected 
the Sultan's throne. 

This chair of state was hewn out of a solid block of 
alabaster, decorated with curious reliefs, and strewn with 
cushions for the comfort of royalty; the marble dais on 
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which it stood was reached by a flight of low steps flanked 
by bronze lions, beside each of which stood another guards- 
man. Halfway up the steps a pile of cushions marked the 
seat appointed for the Poet Laureate. Marble pillars 
supported a roof oyer the dais, from which hung gorgeous 
tapestries ; a text from the Koran, formerly engraved on 
the pediment, had recently been erased by the new Sultan's 
order to make way for the pious imprecation, "To hell 
with Yale." On the right of the throne stood Kazoo, the 
Royal Cup Bearer ; on the left Wogo ; and on the throne 
itself sat the Sultan, clad in his royal robes of state, 
smoking a Hayana cigar, and reading Toxtn Topics. 

Presently the Court Poet appeared, a banjo under his 
arm* 

**0 Eong, liye forever.'* 

^^oming, Sam," said the Sultan. ^'Wogo, tell the 
orchestra to stop that infernal ttmi-te-tum; we'll have 
acme real music Sam, give us ^Down in New Orleans.' " 

The poet obeyed, whereat all present were greatly de- 
lighted 

'^Excellent," said the monarch, when the song was 
ended. "I now declare this Court duly opened for the dis- 
charge of business, and shall expect all persons present to 
be orderly and attentive. What is the first item?" 

The chief doorkeeper came forward and salaamed. 

**Your Majesty, an hour ago there came to the Palace 
gate a traveler from the great and prosperous city of 
New York." 

"From New York, eh? How did you make disposition 
of him?" 

"I addressed him in the Jewish language, and inquired 
as to his business." 

"WcD?" 
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'^He craves an audience with your Majesty, upon com- 
mercial matters." 

^^He has his nerve," said the Sultan. ^^However, send 
him in." 

There entered a short, active man in a suit of flamboy- 
ant checks, who deposited his sample case between the 
bronze lions at the foot of the steps. 

"Good morning, your Majesty. Grood morning, every- 
body. I am Mr. Patrick Rabinowitz, representing the 
Einstein Novelty Company. Just let me take three min- 
utes of your time to demonstrate an article manufactured 
exclusively for our orientfid trade — ^the Einstein Patent 
Automatic Harem Calendar and Time Clock." 

He held up a golden box with three openings in one 
side. Through the first might be read the word "March" ; 
through the second, "20" ; through the third, "Gladys." 

"No doubt, your Majesty," Rabinowitz continued, 
**your wives enjoy the privilege of your companionship 
in regular order ; but to remember that order is a tax on 
the royal memory, and those who trust to slaves to remind 
them are apt to find that bribery upsets the schedule. 
This little machine does away with all of that. Wind it 
up every three months, and you will see before your eyes 
every morning the name of Gladys, Mayme, Lulu, or who- 
ever may be the favored one for that day. In case the 
element of human interest enters into it, and you take a 
fancy to one wife to such an extent that you want to stay 
with her for several days at a time, why, merely set the 
lock at the back of the machine, and the same name will 
be before your eyes continuously till you get tired of it. 

"Moreover, the time clock registers the number of days 
you have spent in the company of each lady and the 
amount due her at the end of the month." 
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"Sufficient," the ^ulUn interrupted. "Let the Chief 
Eunuch look into the matter and purchase the best you 
have in stock. Next!" 

Two soldiers conducted a long line of the poor and dis* 
tressed to the foot of the throne. First came a lame old 
man, who fell on his face and cried: 

"Justice, O Prince of the Age !" 

"You shall have it," the Sultan promised. "No matter 
who your oppressor may be, you shall have justice. 
Amru.'" 

A tall youth carrying a basket full of paper money took 
his station on the steps opposite Riddle. 

"Now, my friend," the Sultan continued, "the Royal 
Bursar is at hand to alleviate the sorrows of the unfortu- 
nate; and I myself shall dispense justice according to the 
precedents established by Haroun al Raschid and the wise 
King Solomon. Tell us your story." 

"Know, O Protector of the Poor," began the suppliant, 
"that I am a cobbler by trade, and I live at the comer of 
the Street of the Old Dove-keeper, and that lane which 
is known as the Passage of Grehenna; and of late years I 
have been blind in one eye. Now this blindness came upon 
me as follows: It came to pass on a certain day in the 
month Ramadan, about fourteen years ago — or it may 
have been thirteen, for I am not sure — at all events it was 
not long after the year of the big wind, when my brother's 
wife suffered a most extraordinary misfortune, which I 
shall now relate ^" 

**Not here," the Sultan interrupted. "Tell us what's 
wrong. Quick !" 

"As I was saying, O Prince of the Faithful, I am an 
honest cobbler and a good Moslem ; and if you would be 
persuaded that I make good shoes, you have but to ask 
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Bekar the jeweler, who Is a man of parts, and has had 
most extraordinary — 



» 



^^Enough," said the Sultan. ^'Amru, giye him fi^e dol- 
lars. Next!" 

Three meek, w^ary men of middle age were escorted to 
the judgment seat by a buxom, determined woman. 

^'Know, O King," she commenced in a business-like tone, 
^Hhat my name is Nectarina ; and I grew to womanhood in 
the city of Port Culebra, where I was a good honest wom- 
an and no man could say a word against me. In truth I 
am a good woman, your Majesty; I believe that man's law 
cannot stand against God's law, and that the father of a 
woman's children is that woman's husband in the sight of 
God. But by a most extraordinary series of misfortunes I 
find myself legally married to all these men, and all of 
them are fathers of my children. And the manner in 
which this happened I shall now relate." 

At a sign from the Sultan, Wogo's huge hand closed 
her mouth. 

"Well," said the monarch judicially, "it seems that she 
wants to know whose wife she is. Sam, what would Solo- 
mon or Haroun al Raschid have done in a case like this?" 

"Most Illustrious, neither of those worthies would ever 
have tried to make up a woman's mind for her. Perhaps 
it would be better to proceed circuitously, and see if any 
of the husbands might be willing to surrender his conjugal 
rights." 

I will !" all three promptly volunteered. 
Enough," said the Sultan. "Amru, give them each ten 
dollars and tell them to go in peace." 

"But, your Majesty!" shrieked the woman. 

"Take her away," commanded the Sultan. "She has 
my pardon for the crime of bigamy. Next!" 
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The next complainant was no less a person than Tewfik 
the cafe-keeper. 

^Justice, O Prince of the Age ! Justice for the brewing, 
distilling, and retail liquor interests of Ambok !" 

**The welfare of my subjects lies near my heart," re- 
sponded the Sultan. 

**We have as Vizier," Tewfik began, **an unprincipled 
demagogue who thinks only of getting Yotes. Because he 
wants to win over the holy men and their following, he 
issued this morning an order that the Koran's prohibition 
of intoxicants must be literally enforced and the town 
closed up tight." 

^For once he has done well," muttered Kazoo ; and one 
or two of the older and more zealous nobles growled as- 
sent. 

**But it is outrageous !" Tewfik exploded. **He knows 
that such a ruling would cause his friends, the Americans, 
to suffer, so he allows the Hotel McKinley to stay open. 
He gives as excuse, forsooth, that since the Americans do 
not believe in the Koran it would be unfair to make them 
observe its provisions. What is the result? This morn- 
ing my place was empty, and all the young bloods in 
town were hanging out around the McKinley bar. It is a 
disgrace to Ambok, your Majesty, that these infidels 
should be allowed to enrich themselves on our own people 
when we dare not sell even a glass of beer. And it is all 
because the Vizier loves the Americans and hates honest 
men and patriots. So I appeal from the Vizier to the 
Sultan, from the servant to the master, from the crafty 
politician to the just and high-minded father of his 
people." 

*H2uite right," said the Sultan, clearing his throat. 

*HJuite right, m see about this at once ^" 
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"King,*' the poet interrupted, "are you sure the con- 
stitution ^" 

*Xook it up," the Sultan commanded. Riddle began 
to skim the pages of the slender yolume open in his lap. 

"Here you are. 'Article Fourteen. Duties of Officers. 
It shall be the duty of the Sultan to be present at all re- 
ligious ceremonies, preside at all dinners, deliver all ad- 
dresses on national holidays, and in general to see that the 
State is suitably represented in a social way. 

" *It shall be the duty of the Vizier* . • • Umm ! . . • 
Here you are. *The Vizier shall be the final court of ap- 
peal in all judicial matters.' I guess that fixes it." 

The Sultan frowned. 

**The constitution must be amended shortly," he ob- 
served. "Let the Royal Bursar ascertain the expense to 
which this worthy person may be put by this ruling and 
repay him out of our treasury. No, no, don't thank me; 
it's nothing. As for the rest of this rabble, I haven't time 
to listen to their hard-luck stories. Amru, give them two 
dollars apiece and send them home. Next !" 

Kazoo the Cup Bearer descended from his post of honor 
at the Sultan's left and bowed down at the foot of the 
steps. 

"O King, I come to you today not as a servant to his 
master, but as a representative of the devout and moral 
elements of this community, to the religious head of the 
nation. It is perhaps unknown to your Majesty that 
within recent years disintegrating forces have worked 
havoc with our people. The younger generation is for- 
saking the ways of the fathers; luxury, as always, walks 
hand in hand with immorality, and the American influence 
has resulted in the wholesale importation of vicious for- 
eign customs. There was a time when Ambok was known 
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for the austere sanctity of its home life ; but today we have 
the feminist movement with all its attendant train of evils, 
and our daughters are forgetting that woman's sphere is 
the harem. Our young people are drifting away from 
the religion of the fathers. They are becoming material- 
istic pleasure-seekers ; new dances and new styles in dress 
are the rage, and our ancient stem simplicity is all but 
forgotten. 

"There are those, your Majesty, who say that all this 
is but the spirit of the times ; that you cannot restore the 
psychology of a past generation. I thank God (whose 
name be exalted) that not all of us have become thus 
tainted by the decadence of the age ; there is yet a power- 
ful body of conservative, sober sentiment in this commu- 
nity which stands for the religion of our ancestors, for the 
reverence due to our wives and concubines, for the frugal 
temperance of the old days before foreign manners began 
to corrupt our people. With the purpose of checking this 
tide of reckless extravagance and dissolute living we have 
formed an organization; and I, your Majesty, have been 
honored with the presidency of the Society in Favor of the 
Prevention of Things." ' 

The Sultan bowed respectfully. 

**We feel sure," Kazoo continued, "that your Majesty 
will be in entire sympathy with our work, for it is one 
which should appeal to you as local Commander of the 
Faithful, and also to all who can see no good in this new 
constitution which gives all power to a Vizier who not so 
long ago was no better than the rest of us. Therefore I 
take the liberty of calling your Majesty's attention to one 
or two glaring abuses which should be stopped at once." 

**Tell us the worst," said the Sultan. 

**In the first place," Kazoo went on, "it brings deep 
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Borrow to all good Mohammedans to find that Friday, 
which has been our holy day of rest from time immemorial, 
is no longer observed with due fidelity. Since the Ameri- 
cans began to settle here the Christian Sunday has becmne 
a holy day of importance ; while that sink of iniquity, the 
Hotel McKinley, does not observe even that* With a view 
to restoring the reverence due to the day of rest of our 
fathers, I have here a draft of the new Friday closing law 
advocated by the Society in Favor of the Prevention of 
Things, by which everything in town will be shut up 
tight." 

^^Isn't that a little strong?'' said the Sultan. '^Ambok 
already has a non-sectarian law designed to safeguard the 
interests of the working-man, while allowing religious lib- 
erty. Every man can observe the day of rest sanctioned 
by his own creed ; so you see the Mohammedans laying off 
on Friday, the Jews on Saturday, and the Christians on 
Sunday." 

'^But, your Majesty, this is a Mohammedan country 
with Mohammedan ideals. The Society has no concern 
with the Sabbaths of other religions; we demand a law 
which will make it a crime to buy a drink or a shave or a 
shoe-string on Friday." 

'^I shall take the matter under advisement," said the 
Sultan. "Anything else?" 

"Yes, your Majesty. The Society's attention has been 
called to a crying scandal which must be stopped at any 
cost. Near the harbor entrance, at the end of the es* 
planade beyond the Hotel McKinley, there is a smooth 
beach to which the Americans who dwell on Ridge Avenue 
repair every morning for surf-bathing. I grieve to state, 
your Majesty, that men and women bathe together, and 
sit on the sand together clad only in their bathing-suits. 
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The women, your Majesty, wear skirts of exceeding short- 
ness ; some wear no skirts at all ; some appear in one-piece 
bathing-suits which render the most agile imagination all 
but superfluous. As a natural consequence, the esplanade 
is crowded every morning by a mob of idlers from the 
town, who gather to look on at these disgusting revels.'' 

The Sultan looked at the poet. 

^Sam, what would Haroun al Raschid do in a case like 
this?" 

**King,'' said the poet promptly, "the procedure is well- 
established. He would disguise himself as John Doe, take 
with him a faithful follower, and mingle with the crowd of 
onlookers, to see for himself if these things are so." 

^^ost wisely spoken. We'll go down as soon as I can 
find a morning that's free. Next !" 

A gigantic black eunuch, blind in one eye, prostrated 
himself at the foot of the throne. 

** Justice, O Prince of the Age! Justice for the Lady 
Tryphosa !" 

The Sultan leaped frcnn his throne in fury. 

^What does this mean, Yusuf ? Has anyone dared to 
insult my eleventh wife, the pride of my household? Who 
is the guilty man?" 

The eunuch, rising slowly, pointed at Wogo. 

^*0 Prince of the Age, for a long time this man has been 
tormenting a girl slave of the Lady Tryphosa. Out of 
sheer devilishness he has made her life miserable, and she 
has feared him so much that she dared tell no one until 
yesterday. For yesterday, having found her alone, he 
was about to choke her to death; but a passer-by inter- 
posed and delivered her. Then she dared to tell her mis- 
tress, and " 

**I don't quite get this," said the Sultan, frowning. "A 
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passer-by? Do you mean somebody drove Wogo away?" 

"Yes.'* 

"There is no deity but Grod,*' exclaimed the Sultan, 
**and Mohammed is His Prophet. Who did that?*' 

"It was the poet." 

"The poet?'* cried the Sultan. 

"The poet?" laughed Kazoo. 

"The poet!" whispered the slave girls who sat around 
the cloisters. But Wogo's infuriated face bore evidence 
to the truth of the story which the eunuch now told in 
detail. And then the Sultan turned on his old favorite 
with a look of blazing fury that reminded Riddle again 
of what Cecilia had told him about the fires of Ambok that 
got into the blood. 

"If anyone else had done this," the King declared, *Td 
have had him tied in an ant hilL You are pardoned for 
once ; but if you ever annoy the girl again dogs shall lick 
up your blood and vultures pick your bones. Your priv- 
ilege of going about in the harem is canceled from now 
on. Yusuf, tell the Lady Tryphosa that her slave is safe. 
As for you, Sam, I bestow on you the Grand Star of 
Ambok. And now, since the hour of luncheon is at hand, 
it is my royfiJ pleasure that further business be postponed 
till a later session. I now declare this court adjourned." 



MY LADY SINGS 

"TkU it wh§r$ you Uve," ihs gaid. But I told h§r that H didn't 
look Uk0 hom0 to m€. — ^PnmoinuB ABBim. 

THAT evening Riddle found his rooms heaped high 
with baskets of fruit, with flowers, with boxes of 
cigarettes, with exquisite needlework and bead- 
work, and a hundred other articles for which he had no 
conceivable use. Bewildered, he promptly summoned his 
new valet, who had acquired a limited knowledge of the 
American language and manners from a term of service 
as steward in the University Club. 

**These," said the poet simply. **What are they?" 

^h, sir," said the boy, '^this is in nature of testimoniaL 
Benefit." 

**Benefit?" grunted Riddle. <*What benefit do I get out 
of a lot of fruit that my stomach hasn't learned to recog- 
nize, and a stack of embroidered dressing-gowns and simi* 
lar articles that I couldn't wear without revising my 
whole moral inheritance? And why should one give me a 
testimonial?" 

**It is testimonial," the boy repeated, "from ladies of 
harem. You have scared Wogo ; they hate Wogo. They 
wish that you should know they favor you." 

"Why, Heaven bless them," said Riddle benevolently. 
"I charge you to spread the news that I have eaten all the 
eatables, smoked all the cigarettes, and smelled all the 
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flowers ; and that I am wearing all these other miscellane- 
ous articles next my heart. To get presents for suppress- 
ing Wogo is really rather soft." 

But he had not yet heard the last of the episode. As 
he was smoking in his rooms after dinner, wondering when 
he could see the Princess again, there came a knock at the 
door, and the boy admitted the one-eyed eunuch who had 
denounced Wogo that morning. 

*^I come from the Lfiidy Tryphosa,'' he announced. 
*^She begs the poet to visit her, that she may thank him 
for the kindness whicK he has done her through her slave." 

The visit was covered by the Sultan's permit, he re^ 
fleeted ; there could be no danger. 

''Well enough," he said. ''Conduct me to the Lady 
Tryphosa." 

So the eunuch led him across the gardens, and up the 
great staircase to the guarded doorway over which the 
Sultan, who had a catholic taste in poetry, had caused to 
be inscribed the lines: 

I never could see any fmi 

In wasting aU my time on one; 

So every day is Ladies' Day with me. 

Here was the entrance to the harem. They crossed the 
reception room where a group of women were lounging 
and gossiping with the eunuchs of the guard ; and Riddle 
found them all eager to see him, following his progress 
with quick curiosity and chattering whispers. All along 
the interminable series of vestibules and halls and passages 
through which the eunuch led him he could hear whispers 
and giggles behind the curtained doorways, and occasional 
backward glances told him that not a few of the women 
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were following him at a distance. The visit of a man — 
a white man — a young and handsome man — and a man 
who had triumphed over Wogo, was a great eyent in the 
harem* 

And so they went on to a narrow winding stair that 
climbed a lofty tower, and ended in an octagonal room 
dimly lighted by blue-shaded lamps. Peering into the 
dark. Riddle saw a knot of slave girls standing about a 
divan ; but at sight of him they scampered away, and the 
Lady Tryphosa rose to greet him. 

It must be admitted that the poet, bewildered by the 
Bwarm of introductions on the day of the Sultan's arrival, 
had not been able to remember the Lady Tryphosa. Now 
he saw a slim, olive-skinned girl with soft brown hair, 
dressed in a low-cut blouse of shimmery brown stuff, wide 
trousers of brown slashed with a brilliant blue, and brown 
satin pumps that only half concealed her stockingless 
feet. And she gave him her hand as an American might 
have done, and addressed him in lazy, fluent English which 
had just enough of an accent to be charming. 

^So, Mr. Riddle, you have come to see me? It is a 
great honor. I can never, never, never tell you how great 
a favor you have done me — and my husband, of course. 
But do sit down.*' 

Still holding his hand, she led him to the divan and sat 
down beside him. He had hardly settled himself before 
a large furry object, leaping on his shoulder, all but upset 
him into a stack of cushions. By an effort he recovered 
himself, annoyed by the mockery in the girl's eyes, and 
reached up to stroke a Persian cat whose blue fur matched 
the hangings and the lamps. 

**So !" said the girl. **You must not mind my cat, Mr. 
Riddle; he is a very respectable cat. But he was a very 
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naughty cat, to scare the nice poet. Yes. He must not 
do it again. Yes, Mr. Riddle, you have saved my nicest, 
my favorite slave, from Wogo. I never forget a favor. 
Some day perhaps I can do you a favor — ^yes? Count on 
me, and on old Yusuf.'* She indicated the eunuch, who 
stood silent at the door. "Yusuf came with me from my 
father's house, and he would die for me or for my 
friends.** 

^^You are all making much out of nothing," said Riddle. 
"I didn't do anything to Wogo.*' 

"You stood in his way," said the girl. **That is enough 
for us women ; you are our friend. I hope we will see you 
often in the harem.** 

"You will," Riddle vowed. "If I've been slow in taking 
advantage of my privileges, it is only because I am a bash- 
ful man. I have to be asked before I can get up courage 
enough to call on a queen.*' 

^^On a queen?" cried the girl, starting up and laying her 
hand on his knee. "Is it true, then? Am I chosen?" 

"Chosen?" said Riddle, genuinely surprised. "I don't 
know what you mean." . 

She sank back disconsolately. 

"I thought perhaps the Sultan had told you some- 
thing," she explained. "You see, Mr. Riddle, while there 
are fourteen of us, there is as yet no sultana — no queen. 
There will be one soon, of course ; there must be. Maybe 
they will send for some dog-faced woman from a foreign 
country; maybe one of us. Do you see, poet, why that 
word *queen' makes every woman in the harem prick up 
her ears?" 

^^I'd heard something of it. But it will come soon, yon 
think?" 

"So they say. Oh, I know many things. My father 
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18 Hassan, Cbairman of the Republican City Committee; 
he is a great man. And he tells me we have not money 
enough for a wedding with some foreign princess, so one 
of us will be elected. It is a very warm place just now, 
this harem. My father is a great man ; but so is Khadija's 
father, and Fatima's, and Zobeide's, and all the rest. And 
each father wants his daughter made queen." 

"And the Sultan '' 

'7ouf ! The Sultan has nothing to say about it. It is 
political; the Vizier will be the man who makes the selec- 
tion, really, though the Assembly is supposed to elect. 
But see — ^you know Fatima?" 

"I don't remember her." 

"Poet, she has the face of a sheep and the soul of a 
lizard. But she is Ali's daughter, and all the Democrats 
win vote for her in the Assembly. My father is as great 
a man as Ali, but for that reason there are men in his 
own party who hate him. They say he has — ^how do you 
Americans say? — ^he has stood next to the trough long 
enough. Padlok can elect me, if he will ; if he won't " 

Her curling lip bared a set of very white teeth that 
were clenched viciously. 

"But this bores you, poet," she resumed contritely. 
"So! I give you a cigarette." 

She not only gave him one; she lit her own from it, 
steadying herself by a hand dropped lightly on his shoul- 
der as she swayed toward him, a throbbing bundle of 
warmth and fragrance, on the sagging divan. And when 
she wriggled back to her former position with a tinkling 
little laugh the poet found himself in the position of the 
war horse who smelleth the battle afar off, and saith 
"Aha !" Clots of gray smoke hung in the azure dusk, and 
the silence was h^avy as the perfume of her cigarettes. 
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"So, poet ! You like Ambok? You have been on Ridge 
Avenue?" 

"Not yet." 

"That is good," she said gravely, tucking her feet under 
her. "It is a ve-ry naughty place. You would meet some 
wicked people there, poet, who would not be good for you. 
I wish I lived on Ridge Avenue." 

"What's the matter with the harem?" 

"The harem? Pouf ! It is very slow. There is noth- 
ing to do but eat and sleep and sing." 

After this obvious lead he of course demanded a recital, 
and she yielded without the conventional reluctance. 

"Let me get my ukaleli," she said, rising and stretching 
lazily. **It sounds better in this little room." 

She came back to the divan and settled herself com- 
fortably, the little stringed instrument resting on her knee. 

"Very well. I shall now sing a song for the famous 
poet. One little Arab love song." 

Riddle glanced instinctively toward the statuesque 
Yusuf and his bare sword. Tryphosa noticed, and 
laughed. 

^^r. Riddle, have you heard of what the Siamese call 
the three jewels of friendship— eyes that see not, ears 
that hear not, lips that tell not? Yusurs lips do not tell 
things ; he is blind in one eye, and likes to keep the other 
one closed; and he can be — Oh, so very deaf* So I will 
sing." 

Straightway she struck a chord on her ukaleli and 
raised a quavering, haunting melody. The liquid Arabic 
phrases flowed into one another like the notes of a sleepy 
mocking-bird ; the song ran on in a plaintive minor, punc- 
tuated by wailing chords struck from the resonant strings. 
Her voice, low, husky, divinely sweet, flung an unreal 
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witchery over it all; they might have been in Bagdad, in 
the palace of the Caliph himself, and the exotic perfume 
of the cigarettes seemed incense offered in secret to strange 
gods. The song ended in a long, wailing cry and a sob- 
bing harmony of the strings* Both sat motionless for a 
long time. 

**Well?" she said at last. **You like my little song, Mr. 
Riddle?" 

**Marvelous !" he said honestly. **What is it about? 
Can you translate it?" 

"Oh, roughly and very poorly, I am afraid. So: 



"As the sun dies in the golden sea I steal toward the home 
of my beloved; she waits for me beneath the plane-tree in 
the garden. 

"She is fair^ my beloved; her hair is like the honey of 
Mylitta^ her month like the roses of Alilat^ a lovely mouth. 

"She is f air^ my beloved ; her neck is like a pillar of alabas- 
ter, her shoulders like two blocks of polished marble. 

"She is fair^ my beloved; her bosom is like drifted cherry 
blossoms, her " 

"Hold on!" cried Riddle, in genuine alarm. "That's 
enough. I — I think I get the drift of it." 

"Oho !" she laughed. "My little Arab love song is too 
naughty for the famous poet. Very well; you shall sing 
me a song — something that is more — Oh, how do you say 
it? — more virtuous. I could not think of the word; it is 
not one that we use much, in Ambok. Very well. You 
shall sing me a virtuous American song; sing me some 
ragtime." 

Thereupon the poet, after reflection, warbled a jubilant 
romanza that had been popular in the Broadway cabarets 
that winter: 
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"Jus* cuddle up and love me, honey — 
Come let me kiss your little dimpled chin. 
, I'm gonna squeeze yuh, tease yuh. 

Kiss yuh, kid, an' hug yuh; you're the girl I want to win. 
Come on — there ain't no one to see us; 
Nobody's lookin' but the sleepy moon. 

So shut your great, big eyes of blue — 

Don't make no diff'runce what yuh do— 
Oh, kid, I've gone clean ravin' crazy over you. 
So snuggle up an' let me teach yuh to spoon." 

There was a moment of silence when he flmshed. 

**So !" exclaimed the girl. "I like your American songs. 
They are so interesting and yet so virtuous. I wish you 
would come often and sing them to me. Won't you?'* 

He promised, though with an uneasy feeling that his 
right of way in the harem might carry with it obligations 
that he had not foreseen. And then the girl crumpled up 
in a corner of the divan. 

"That's a nice poet," she sighed. *Tm so glad you 
came to see me ; you've no idea how dull it gets." A mo- 
ment of silence, then : "I'm tired," she said softly, and 
reached out a hand to Riddle. 

By sheer reflex action the poet took it, stroked it. 

In his eyes flashed the blue light reflected from YusuPs 
blade, and Riddle sat up with a shiver. The eunuch had 
not moved nor spoken, but — the sword was there. Riddle 
sensed the dead stillness, the heavy scent of incense and 
tobacco smoke ; felt Tryphosa's hand tightening on his. 

"Good night !" he said decisively, and wriggled upright 
on the yielding divan. The girl opened her eyes and sat 
up, obviously aggrieved. 

"Oh, but you're not going now, just when we're begin- 
i^g to get acquainted !" 
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Tt's the American custom to leave early," he declared ; 
but the hollowness of his pretext was plain. The girl 
looked at him a moment, her bosom rising and falling, her 
eyes aglow; but just as he expected an outburst of ori- 
ental wrath she broke out in silvery laughter. 

*'What a poet!" she said. "He looks so big and nice, 
and he sings such pretty songs; and yet he runs away 
because he is afraid I will bite him. Very well. Run along, 
poet," 

Already on his way to the door, he turned toward her; 
and somehow — ^he never understood exactly who was to 
blame — ^he suddenly found her in his arms, with warm, 
wet, throbbing lips pressed against his. A moment they 
stood so ; then she released herself and danced away with 
a ripple of laughter. 

**Oho ! The naughty poet ! He is not so slow, after all. 
. • . Well? That was very wrong of you, Mr. Riddle. If 
the Sultan had seen that, he would — ^how do you say it? 
— he would elevate hell." 

Which was exactly what Riddle was thinking. 

^Run along, poet. Do not take any chances. No. 
That would be very foolish. Always behave yourself and 
say your prayers. And some time when behaving and 
saying prayers are beginning to grow tiresome, then come 
and see your friend Tryphosa. Maybe you will behave 
better next time. Yes? No?" 

He was careful to stay out of reach, but she blew him 
a kiss as he crossed the threshold, and her laughter fol- 
lowed him down the passage like an irreligious recessional. 

And he was well out of the harem, out in the courtyard 
looking up at the grinning stars, before he came out of 
the spell. 

**What a fool I am!" he groaned. "If I hunted long 
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and carefully I couldn't find any better way to help on 
my friend Wogo in his little schemes. The next time I 
visit a lady in the harem my conversation will be ^Yea, 
yea' — ^and more particularly *Nay, nay.' " 



VI 

THE SULTAN POINTS WITH PRIDE 
H0 talk4d Uk€ a crowd, and ipoke of hWni^lf 0$ ''TF#/'— HinT 



BUT it didn't get out ; indeed, after he had lived in 
the Palace a few days more Riddle realized that 
many things went on there that didn't get out. 
Nearly every girl had a Yusuf whose inherited loyalty to 
his lady was much stronger than his fidelity to the man 
who paid his wages. 

None the less, the poet rather avoided Tryphosa, and 
it was easier to do so because his friendship with Abdul 
Whiff and Mackenzie gave him a chance to see a good deal 
of Ambok politics at close range. And there was plenty to 
see in those days when the election was looming nearer and 
nearer, when all the discordant elements of unrest in the 
kingdom rallied around Ali and Kazoo, the leaders of the 
conservative Democrats, in their loudly heralded fight 
against the bosses and in defense of the ^ays of the 
fathers. As Whiff said, it was a last stand of the old 
order against the new ; and as day followed day and every- 
where men turned against the old machine, it began to 
look as if Ambok might go Democratic at last and send its 
great Vizier back to private life. 

Tewfik and the other saloon-keepers had organized the 
Law and Order League, which loudly denounced the Hotel 
McKinley and the American drug-stores which sold 
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whisky prescriptions; and unhappily for the Vizier's 
party, his prohibition ordinance had failed signally to 
align the religious vote on his side. It was pointed out 
that the Vizier's daughter was all but an American in 
appearance and habits, that the Vizier himself had not 
seen the inside of a mosque for years, that his table was 
still adorned with costly vintages while he refused the 
honest workingman a chance to buy a glass of beer. And 
so the holy men all joined the Society in Favor of the 
Prevention of Things ; and the party in power found itself 
attacked at once by wets and drys. Meanwhile the Demo- 
crats spent unlimited sums of money from some mysterious 
source, and Abdul Whiff, in his editorials in the Daily 
NewSy continued to sputter abuse at every prominent poli- 
tician on either side. For the steam roller was well oiled 
and heavy, and for all the discontent in Ambok the odds 
at the clubs were still heavily in favor of a Republican 
victory. 

There was another point which might have been noted 
by anyone not wholly absorbed, as most were, in the cam- 
paign. When the Sultan had had occasion to give out a 
public document in the early days of his return he had 
had it written in simple English, signed with a plain '^Mo- 
hammed Ali," and duly countersigned, when occasion or 
custom required, with the name of the Grand Vizier or 
other constitutional officer. But of late there had been 
many and lengthy royal pronouncements in a florid man- 
ner which traced its origin to Bagdad, not to Camlnidge ; 
and the monarch appeared not as a mere constitutional 
sovereign, but as Mohammed Ali the Twenty-seventh, Son 
of the Prophet and Commander of the Faithful. And 
there were times when even to Riddle, his only intimate, he 
put on the mien and bearing of a despot, and strutted and 
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fretted with a dignity which might have been amusing if 
Riddle had not dimly foreseen to what it might lead. 

Riddle did his best to respond to the Princess* invita- 
tion to call ; but once and again he was turned away from 
the great gate of the White Castle by perfectly good ex- 
cusesy and his attempts to get her over the telephone were 
as unsuccessfuL He began to wonder if she had meant 
it after all. She was a great lady, the greatest, he knew, 
in the whole kingdom, and a very busy lady. There was 
no reason except caprice for her to show favor to the 
Sultan's poet; no doubt he had presumed too much on 
her friendliness that night at the Palace, which might 
have been dictated simply by the curiosity of a half-Ori- 
entaL After all, she belonged in Ambok. 

And so he tried to put the Princess out of mind, and 
used his spare time in making the acquaintance of the 
ladies of the harem. Before long his tall, white-clad fig- 
ure came to be familiar in the corridors and galleries of 
the seraglio, and for a time he foimd considerable diver- 
sion in the conversation of the childlike pets of whom the 
Sultan was so proud. But they were only children, when 
all was said, and he soon found himself bored by the com- 
pany of most of them. 

But not by Tryphosa. There was a difference, due, 
the poet conjectured, to long association with a down-at- 
the-heel Dutch family that her father supported. Deca- 
dent as they were, they had given her a smattering of 
Western ideas that had only furnished a stimulus to her 
active mind. The other girls found the lazy life of the 
harem aU-sufficient, but she was more energetic, more 
steadfastly determined to have what she wanted. And 
for the moment the thing she wanted was the crown; 
hence, like all the other candidates, she was at present 
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doubly circumspect in her behavior, and the poet's fears 
that she would continue to make love to him were not 
realized. 

But one hot afternoon he came to her rooms, chap- 
eroned by Yusuf, and found her sitting cross-legged on 
the divan, biting her lips and staring at the opposite wall 
with a bitter light in her eyes. 

"Have you heard, poet?" she cried as he crossed the 
threshold. "Have you heard the word that has gone forth 
from our lord and master the Grand Vizier? There will 
be no sultana chosen till next fall. What do you think 
of that?" 

"An outrage," he swore promptly, dropping on a heap 
of cushions beside her. "Why is all this?" 

"Because Padlok is afraid," she said bitterly. *^If I am 
elected queen the other Republican nobles will be angry; 
they may — what do you say? — ^bolt the ticket. So Padlok 
tells me and my father that we must wait. The election 
comes in June; by September everything will be settled 
and all the offices given out; and then the Assembly will 
elect a sultana. What do you think of that, poet? We 
must wait ! My father does not like to wait . . . Oh, I 
am not blind. Padlok himself has a daughter. Why 
should he want another man's child to be queen? Padlok 
is a . . ." 

The poet was a modest man, and by the time she had 
finished telling him what Padlok was he was blushing all 
over. 

"But there!" she finished contritely. *'That is enough 
of politics. It cannot be helped; it is the will of Gknl. 
And while I tell you my sorrows I forget to thank you for 
the lovely shiny pot — ^kettle — ^what is it? — ^that you sent 
me this morning." 
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"That?" said the poet. "Oh, that's a chafing dish. I 
thought you might like it." 

**What is it for?" she asked. 

"My dear girl ! Haven't you ever seen one ! It's for a 
great many things. I sent it up as some small expression 
of gratitude for that composition of honey and nuts and 
spices that you sent me the other day. And if you don't 
know how to handle it, I think I'll start off by making 
you some fudge." 

'Tudge!" she said. "I have read of that in American 
novels. Teach me, famous poet." 

At his order slaves scurried away in all directions, re- 
iuming presently with the ingredients ; together the poet 
and Tryphosa mixed and stirred until the concoction was 
ready to be poured out. Then while it was cooling she 
sprawled on the divan and told him stories — oriental 
stories that were exceedingly interesting and exceedingly 
amusing, and most exceedingly improper. And, strum- 
ming on her ukaleli, he sang "The Arkansas Traveler," 
and the interminable ballad of Charlie Magoon, which she 
eventually interrupted to taste of the fudge. It found 
favor. 

"Oho!" she gurgled. "But it is wonderful. Famous 
poet and famous cook, I am your slave . . . Now, have 
any of the other girls heard of this fudge?" 

"None of them." 

**Well done, my friend. Don't tell them ; 111 make some 
for the Sultan next time he comes to see me. Then he 
win love me to excess, and will have no other queen but 
me. And then I shall be able to do favors for the faonous 
poet. Perhaps I might even sing him Arab love songs — 
yes? But not just yet." 

As he left her apartments he met Wogo; and the 
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guardsman's usual snarl had this time a certain stealthy 
joy. It did not worry the poet for the moment, for he 
knew that he was well within the rights which the Sultan 
had given him ; but the Sultan might change his mind, or 
Tryphosa might . . . 

But he found, somewhat to his surprise, that the thing 
over which he pondered most was not Tryphosa's reck- 
lessness, nor Wogo's hostility, but her suggestion about 
Padlok's plans for the Princess. For there was a certain 
air of mystery about the girl whose splendid clear-skinned 
beauty and deep blue eyes were unlike those of any native 
woman on the island. There was in her a certain fineness 
that only generations of good breeding — European or 
American good breeding. Riddle would have sworn — can 
make; yet she was Padlok's daughter. Or so men toUL 
Her mother, they said, was a Dutch girl captured by Pad- 
lok in a raid of his old pirate days — ^Dutch or Spanish; 
the tale had various forms. But no one knew; and the 
mysterious woman herself had never been seen by anyone 
then living on the island. At times — ^most times — ^the girl 
moved about among the Americans as one of them; but 
there were stories that she, too, had lapses to type, when 
she wore the native dress and ruled her father's household 
regally and with a high hand. After all, thought Riddle, 
she was an Arab on her father's side at least ; and to Pad- 
lok — perhaps even to the girl herself, in those moments 
when her oriental personality had the upper hand — an 
alliance with the Sultan might seem naturally the height of 
ambition. Riddle wondered. 

Meanwhile he became an active meiftber of the Ambok 
Poker Club. He was a good player, though a careless 
one; better than any other, on the whole, except Mac- 
kenzie, the Chief of Police, and Mr. Shuzuki, the Japanese 
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Minister. But Riddle was lazy, Mackenzie unlucky; and 
the end of almost every sitting saw the bland, bespectacled 
diplomat raking in the shekels. If Shuzuki had emotions, 
no one saw them; if Shuzuki had opinions on anything of 
current interest, no one heard them ; if he did anything in 
Ambok but play poker, and attend dances and teas, no 
one knew what it was. But Riddle soon noticed that 
WbHTs eyes were always on Shuzuki — ^unobtrusive, but 
alertly watchful, and now and again betraying something 
like fear. 

It was perhaps by design that one afternoon, after a 
game at the club. Whiff turned the talk to local politics. 

**I hear the lid is to be taken off tomorrow," he ob- 
seryed. 'Tadlok's a man of sense ; he doesn't want to keep 
the town blue if he won't get anything by it. And it 
didn't pull the religious vote after all." 

**I8 there a religious vote?" queried Shuzuki mildly, 
looking at the ceiling. ^^It seems to me that in this age 
Ambok is no more a Mohammedan country than — say, 
the United States is a Christian coimtry." 

Whiff leaned forward across the table and looked at 
him like a boxer at his opponent. 

"So?" he said. **You think that, Mr. Shuzuki?" 

**Why not?" 

Whiff sank back with a slow smile. 

"Never mind. Let's have another round. Waiter !" 

But Shuzuki rose. 

*^m going to kill a dinner call at the Cape of Good 
Hope. May I take you along, Riddle?" 

"Where's the Cape of Good Hope?" 

**Mr8. Worthington's villa. Have you met her? You 
should, by all means. They call her the Grand Duchess 
of Ridge Avenue." 
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Riddle's volition issued an order to rise ; but before the 
unready motor nerves responded he had changed his mind, 
and the order was countermcuided. He knew there would 
probably be no warm welcome for him; and why should 
he see Mrs. Worthington, anyway? 

"No, thanks," he said. "Guess ITl stay here." 

"Sorry," said Shuzuki, as he took up his hat. "There's 
usually quite a pleasant crowd there on Fridays — it's her 
more private day. It's worth taking the trip just to talk 
to the Princess Cecilia." 

Riddle cursed himself silently, but a change of mind 
now would be too pointed. He heul lost another chance; 
so he settled a little farther down in his big chair and 
ordered another cocktail. 

And then the others went on their way, and Riddle and 
Whiff were left to lament their losses. 

"Forty-two dollars that scoundrel Shuzuki took off 
me," Whiff groaned. "And I don't believe he held three 
good hands all afternoon." 

"The best poker face I ever saw," declared Riddle, 
"except Padlok's. I'd like to see them playing against 
each other." 

"You would?" said Whiff meditatively. He glanced 
carefully about them; there was no one within earshot. 
"Riddle, this is confidential. Maybe it's all an idle dream. 
Maybe — maybe Padlok and Shuzuki are sitting in a game 
right now with a kingdom in the pot." 

"My dear Abdul, five cocktails between lunch and 
tea ^" 



"I speak in parables," said the editor. "But I know 
this: the Democratic campaign this year is backed by 
money and intelligence, which has never happened before. 

"But why Shuzuki?" 
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**VVhy? m spin you a theory — a theory that you're 
the first to hear. You know that the American hold on 
Ambok is very slight — in international law it doesn't exist. 
It's only a sort of first right of interference if anything 
goes wrong. The Americans have kept other nations out 
of the island because it has a strategic value ; they've done 
nothing for us but make the capital a fashionable resort. 
We have no railroads, no working mines ; American capital 
has let us alone. They've taken away our army and navy, 
and our national sport of civil war, and have given us 
nothing. All they want is to be sure that the southern 
flank of the Philippines is safe." 

**Wen?" 

^Ambok has three million people. If it were developed 
it could support thirty million. The Japanese know this, 
and the Chinese. They started to send us their overflow. 
Ten years ago we had to pass the Land Tenure Act, 
which shuts them out — all but tourists and merchants. 
Now the great Democratic issue is the repeal of this Act ; 
the opening up of the country to foreign capital. After 
all, you can't wonder that patriotic Malays want to see 
their coimtry developed; they don't stop to think that if 
it once got started we'd go like Korea. The Republicans 
— the American party — stand by the Act. So the Demo- 
crats are fighting it. Maybe that's all. Or maybe their 
campaign fund is being built up by the Chinese merchants 
who do nearly all the business of the town." 

^^But Japan wouldn't risk a war over Ambok." 

"Of course not. If my theory is correct, that is exactly 
what Shuzuki is here for — to get Ambok without a war." 

"I see," said Riddle. "It would all be so gradual that 
nobody would know what was happening till it was all 

over. And Stevens ^ 
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Whiff nodded. 

^^Stevens could pass the word and stop it in time, 
he is useless ; and with prospect of trouble in Mexico 
quite hopeless to expect Washington to pay any atteni 
to us of its own accord. Oh, it's only a theory ; but — i 
and see." 

**And are you going to continue to muckrake I 
sides? Or will you " 

"If it comes to a showdown," said Whiff, '*I*m with 
American party and always will be. But I think 
Vizier can beat them anyway, so for a while at least 
not take sides . . . Well — don't lie awake nights thinl 
about my visions. But, I wish I had your position in 
Palace, where you're inside of everything and can see 
wheels go round." 

"I should say that the Vizier's office is the place 
that," Riddle corrected. "I've had to cram up on 
constitution, but only to save my boss the trouble of 
membering the duties it assigns to him." 

Whiff laughed. 

^'I don't suppose we need to worry much about hin 
a factor in the election, do we?" 

"Ask me not," said Riddle. "I've known him 1 
enough to be sure that it's unsafe to make any pre 
tions. But he couldn't do anything even if he wanted 
could he?" 

"He could do a good deal," said Whiff. "To be v 
he has no constitutional powers at all. But he is religi 
head of the state — don't forget that. The common p« 
have never understood the constitution ; they're all af i 
of Padlok, but they all bow down before the Sultan 
cause they've been doing that very thing for five hund 
years. If he called on all true believers to kick in \ 
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him he could make trouble, for Mohammedanism is not 
dead in Ambok. It's dying in the towns ; but back in the 
eountry it's stiU a living force. And Shuzuki, damn him, 
knows that just as well as I do." 

That evening the Sultan, returning from dinner at the 
White Castle, came to the poet's rooms. 

^am," he began with enthusiasm, ^Hhat girl Cecilia is 
a queen! She looks pure white, doesn't she? Wonder if 
Padlok kidnapped her — ^I wouldn't put it beyond the old 
rascaL Now I tell you — if I were going to take anybody 
die into my harem she'd be the elect lady. I suppose I'd 
have to make her sultana to get her ; she'd never be con- 
tent as plain Number Fifteen. But I could hardly find a 
better one. I believe that's why the old scoundrel has 
asked me to put the matter off." 

«*I should think," said Riddle, "that a girl of full Arab 
blood would be more suited to the position. Somebody like 
Tryphosa, for instance?" 

•*Tryphosa?" said the Sultan. **What do you know 
about Tryphosa?" 

^Nothing at all," Riddle assured him, "except that she 
seems to me to be the most dutiful of your wives, and the 
one most filled with admiration for your virtues." 

'^he does? I'm glad to hear that. Yes, she's a sen- 
sible girl. But when I pick a queen — 



» 



"Won't the Assembly have something to say? And 
Padlok?" 

«*Padlok !" exploded the Sultan. "Damn it, I'm tired of 
hearing so much about Padlok. Why, you'd think he 
owned this country from the way people talk. The schem- 
ing old rascal has managed to shove everybody else off 
into the wings, while he stands right in the spotlight* 
Look at me — Sultan by divine right, descendant of the 
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Prophet, and a Harvard man — and I have to stand back 
and let that old pirate run the country. And see how he 
runs it, too! He'll do anything and everything to keep 
in with that infernal supercilious crowd on Ridge Avenue, 
with the result that Ambok has made a name the world 
over as a wide-open town. To me, as religious and moral 
head of the nation, it has been particularly embarrassing 
when out with my friends ; everywhere I went in New Eng- 
land or New York somebody was sure to say, *So you live 
in Ambok ! What a delightfully wicked place it must be ? 
It's really intolerable, to a decent man and a patriot* It's 
time for good citizens to take a hand in affairs and teach 
that crowd of grafters a lesson." 

^^Most Illustrious, you surely don't mean to go into 
politics yourself?" 

"I don't know," s£ud the Sultan portentously. **You 
never can tell. Now, I've been talking to old Kazoo. 
There's a good fellow, Sam — a trifle puritanical and old- 
fashioned, but a splendid fellow at heart — one of the few 
who still have the old-time reverence for the throne. He's 
told me a good deal of what happened in my absence, and 
it's simply disgraceful. But a new day is dawning. It's 
because the best people have kept aloof from politics that 
men like Padlok have been able to get control: there are 
enough earnest patriots left in Ambok to restore the an- 
cient purity of our public life, if they can only get to- 
gether." 

"It would be a noble thing to do," Riddle agreed. "But 
suppose Kazoo and his friends had their way ; you couldn't 
get any more drinks for love nor money." 

"Sam, my boy, let me tell you something. The Law and 
Order League, as well as the Society in Favor of the 
Prevention of Things, is made up of people who know 
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their place, and no matter how many reforms they plan to 
start downtown, they'll let the Palace alone. Kazoo is a 
good Moslem, but he doesn't care what I drink so long as 
he keeps his job as cup bearer. I'll not have to give any 
grape-juice dinners just yet . • • So, as I said, I'm 
strongly inclined to put myself at the head of this reform 
moTement. Our politics will never be free from corruption 
until the best people regain control; and that is what is 
going to happen before long. But the regenerating forces 
need to be led by the right man — an able man of unim- 
peachable character; and it seems to me that by birth, 
education and abilities I am peculiarly qualified." 

**Beyond doubt." 

^Sam, that would be a noble thing, a great achievement: 
to reform the government of Ambok and the morals of 
Ridge Avenue, and at the same time restore the ancient 
prerogatives of the Crown. I seem to hear the call of 
duty — ^but well wait and see. 

^^owever, I'll tell you this much: I'm not going to 
stay in the background while Padlok gets all the press 
notices. Before long this country is going to be run from 
the Palace, not from the White Castle. I think a young 
man in politics is always wise to start with the machine, 
so I'm going to give Padlok and his American friends a 
chance. If they appreciate my favor, why, well and good ; 
Padlok and I may make some sort of a deal that will suit 
both of us. But if not ^" 

••Well?" 

•*! am the local representative of the Prophet," con- 
tinued the Sultan. ••You and I know there is nothing in 
religion, but these hicks up the river don't. If I gave the 
word they'd do anything — even to the starting of a holy 



war." 
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"King," said Riddle, "you'd better go slow with your 
holy wars. Remember, there's a fleet at Manila." 

**It won't come to that," said the Sultan airily. "K 
Padlok refuses to listen to reason I'll join myself to Ali 
and Kazoo and fight for the old-time religion, but with 
modem methods . • . And, by the way. Kazoo keeps say- 
ing so much about that bathing-beach that it might be 
worth our while to take a look at it. How about tomorrow 
morning?" 

"Excellent ! I yearn to gaze upon this iniquity." 

"Good enough," said the monarch* '^I wonder if the 
Princess Cecilia will be there." 



vn 

THE VIZIER VIEWS WITH ALARM 

Fm9trat$ th^ir polities. 
Confound thsir knavUh trieka, 

— Beituh National Axthem. 

AT half past ten Riddle came to the Sultan's break- 
fast-room and found the monarch's face hidden 
by an enormous pair of blue spectacles and a for- 
est of false whiskers. 

^*How do I look?" the King inquired with the sublime 
assurance of the amateur actor. 

**You look like a Grerman tourist," returned the poet 
with disfavor. "I suppose you've got some cheese in your 
pocket, and a paper sack full of sausages?" 

'^Rot ! This is a flawless disguise, which is what a niler 
needs when he mingles incognito with the populace. 
Here's another one for you." 

"Not for me ; at least, not the whiskers. That expanse 
of blue glass will give me privacy enough." 

Half an hour later they were at the end of the esplanade, 
where the driveway spread into a broad asphalted square 
from which a flight of steps descended to the beach. Be- 
low was a pretty stucco clubhouse with a dancing-floor and 
a veranda cafe, and a kiosk occupied by Tortolo's string 
band. From the dressing-rooms in the basement came a 
continuous stream of new arrivals to swell the crowd of 
bathers; and down the esplanade groups of well-dressed 
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joung Malays hurried to join the throng already clustered 
along the railing that overlooked the beach. 

To Riddle's disgust the scene fell far short of the pic- 
tures p£unted by Kazoo's fervid imagination. There were 
a few lurid-looking ladies, but most of the costumes would 
have been deemed needlessly prudish at Deauville or Os- 
tend. Yet since Ambok etiquette decreed that bathing 
should be done indoors there was sufficient novelty in the 
sight to draw all the idlers of the town to look on, and to 
deride the actions of a set whose arrogance they hated, 
whose scandalous behavior they professed to abhor, and 
for whose social recognition they would have given their 
very souls. 

"Let's go back," Riddle suggested presently. **There*8 
nothing to see, and these lowbrows peeve me. Anyway, 
I never did like to be on the outside looking in." 

"All right," said the Sultan. **We'll get on the inside 
and look out." 

"But thanks to your brilliant disguise," Riddle ob- 
jected, "the beach policeman is sure to hold us up at the 
foot of the steps. Nobody is allowed down there but 
members of the club." 

"So you think," the Sultan chuckled. "But you've for- 
gotten that when Haroun al Raschid went on a slumming 
trip, he always carried the royal signet ring along in 
case of trouble. So do I. Don't worry about the cop." 

Five minutes later they were strolling on the sands. 
The blue sea stretched out before them till it blended with 
the blue sky, far away on the world's rim ; at their backs 
rose the wall of black clifFs on whose simmiit hung the 
white buildings of the Castle; the jutting point of the 
promontory shut off town and bay, and left them in a 
little comer of white sand between mountains and sea, 
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bright with colored bathing-caps, gay with tinkling 
laughter and the sound of music. 

^Some of these girls look rather toothsome," suggested 
the Sultan. ^^It oughtn't to be hard to rake up an ac- 
quaintance." 

**Their looks are all right," Riddle assented, **but I 
don't like the type. You raise better ones here." 

•*We do?" The Sultan stared at him suspiciously. 
**Who8e grass have you been walking on?" 

••Nobody's, Great King." 

The Sultan moved away, and presently the poet saw 
him spading up a pile of sand over a laughing schoolgirl. 
Riddle was looking for the Princess — ^wondering if she 
would recognize him, if she would condescend to tell him 
why her father's servants had stopped him at the gate. 
But she was not in evidence on the beach or the veranda, 
and he was getting ready to go back to the Palace when 
with a great splashing she came up out of the surf, soaked 
and laughing, her red cap shining in the sun and her wet 
skirt clinging to her thighs. 

For once the Laureate acted with decision. He put the 
blue glasses in his pocket, walked down to the damp sand 
i^ere the waves lapped about his shoes, and spoke to her. 

If her gladness at seeing him was feigned it was excel- 
lently well done. 

••Why, Mr. Riddle ! Where in the world have you been? 
And why in the world haven't you come to see me?" 

**I called twice, but didn't get any farther than the 
gate. Both times they told me you were out. Thuri^ay 
I telephoned, but the operator said you had a headache 
and weren't to be disturbed." 

"Why, I never had a headache in my life ! Dutch Fisher 
came in Thursday, and your friend the Sultan, and some 
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of the girls ; nobody told them any lies. The Sultan comes 
nearly every day." 

**The girl asked my name before she told me." 
"I see," said Cecilia thoughtfully. "Well — my father 
will have to learn that I regulate my own acquaintance 
list. Let's see — ^Tm busy this afternoon and tomorrow; 
but come up the day after, about three. If you're not let 
in somebody will be thrown over the cliff." 

"I dislike to think that I may motivate homicide," Rid- 
dle observed. "However, in a good cause ^" 



"Come up to the clubhouse with me," she interrupted. 
**I hear Dutch Fisher wants to see me, but I'll be throu^ 
with him very shortly. Very shortly. And then I want 
you to meet some of my friends." 

Halfway to the clubhouse Riddle was introduced to a 
pretty little girl with fluffy hair, and a tall girl with the 
figure of a Norse goddess and the face of a china doll — 
respectively Miss Kinnear and Miss Borrow ; and on the 
veranda they found Dutch Fisher, surly from long wait- 
ing, and the sedate Professor Hudson. Somebody got a 
table and a waiter; and while Fisher led Cecilia out of 
earshot the poet was delivered over to Grace Borrow and 
Flora Kinnear, who set out perfunctorily to entertain him 
with assistance from the Professor. He knew they were 
doing it as a favor to Cecilia, and did not conceive that 
it was his duty to be interested — especially as he could see 
that she and Fisher were arguing something with consider- 
able violence. Presently the girl turned sharply and ccune 
back to the crowd ; Fisher followed her, pleading. 

"I won't!" she flung back over her shoulder. "No, 
there's no use making a fuss about it. . . . Come on, 
everybody ; let's dance. Your shoes are dry by this time, 
aren't they? Mine are." 
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Humming softly, she reached out her arms to Riddle, 
while the others pushed back their chairs, obviously 
amazed at her friendliness with the Laureate* But just as 
their feet began to shuffle on the floor Valeria Worthington 
came up to the steps and came straight to them. 

'*Are you a member of the club, Mr. Riddle?" she in- 
quired« "It's private, you know.'* 

"I came in with a friend," he said vaguely. 

**Your friend, whoever he may be, is about to be ordered 
off the grounds. The head steward is looking for him 



now." 

Riddle grinned as he pictured the shock that was wait- 
ing for the steward. Mrs. Worthington turned to the 
Princess. 

"Cecilia, let's go for another dip. Mr. Riddle really 
has no " 

Cecilia's chin went up. 

'^e's going to stay," she announced. ^^Club members 
are allowed to bring guests, aren't they? Well, I invited 
him." 

**You did?" snapped Valeria. "When?" 

"Now." The older woman swallowed several comments 
with obvious difficulty. 

**My dear," she sighed with evident repression, **when 
triU you learn discrimination? Going where one is not 
invited is one of the things that gentlemen don't do." 

"Are you sure of that?" queried Riddle mildly. **There 
are a great many things that gentlemen are theoretically 
supposed not to do, but they do them just the same. At 
least, if the provocation is sufficient." 

The lady angrily shrugged one shoulder. 

** Argue if you want to," she said. **Here comes the 
beach policeman." 
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"Comes nothing!" sputtered Fisher. *TliOok! There's 
a fight." 

All along the beach was a sudden commotion. At some 
f concerted signal a dozen men had clambered over the rail- 
ing and descended on the sands; two of them had over- 
powered the policeman, and the others were accosting the 
bathers and loungers, herding them into groups, and 
going even out into the surf in search of more victims. A 
man who resisted was knocked down; a woman who tried 
to run away was unceremoniously seized and handcuffed. 
i "What's the matter?" gasped the frightened girls. 

"I see the glint of nickel-plated shields," said Riddle. 
**In vulgar parlance, the house is pinched." 

"Here !" said Fisher quickly. "Back this way — ^through 
the dressing-rooms." 

But as he spoke other intruders appeared inside the 
clubhouse and at the farther end of the veranda they were 
cut off. A disheveled young man ran up the steps and 
tore open a telephone booth on the porch. 

"Bazaar 2000," he growled into the transmitter. 
"Hello! Daily News? Gimme the city editor. 
Hello! ..." 

A tall Malay who seemed to be in command of the raid- 
ers came up to the group around the table. 

"I am a special deputy sheriff," he informed them, "act- 
ing on a warrant duly sworn and made out by the officials 
of the Society in Favor of the Prevention of Things. The 
Ambok Bathing Club is to be closed, and its officers held 
on the charge of maintaining a public nuisance. All per- 
sons on the premises are hereby arrested for loitering. 
Give me your names!" 

"It isn't legal," Fisher declared. "Take us to the sta- 
tion ; send for Mackenzie, then we'll talk." 
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**Name8, please," 

^John Jones," said Riddle promptly. **And these are 
my brothers, William and Henry Jones, and my sisters, 
Buth, Esther, Ada, and Electa." 

Cecilia haughtily pushed him aside and confronted the 
enemy. 

^I am the Princess Cecilia, and my father is Grand 
Vizier of Ambok. These are my friends. We are going 
downstairs to dress. After that you will see that we are 
escorted to the street without being interfered with." 

**Yeoww!" yelled the reporter, who was coming out of 
the booth. Turning back, he jerked the receiver ofF and 
howled : 

^'Bazaar SOOO again, and quick ! Gret me ? Quick !" 

The official was scribbling on a pad. 

**Add to charges — resisting arrest and attempting to 
intimidate an officer. I guess that will fix you. Miss. No, 
you can't change your clothes. We haven't got any patrol 
wagons, but you people can ride downtown on drays ; and 
if these clothes are good enough for the beach they're good 
enough for the Avenida." 

**0h, my Grod!" wailed Grace Borrow. Miss Kinnear 
was crying. Biddle, seeing that the Princess was angry 
rather than unnerved, looked away for a moment, out over 
the railing. And then, though it was a scene of pitiable 
anguish that confronted him — for the girl whom the Sul- 
tan had half buried was uncertain whether she ought to 
be completely covered, or dug up and given a chance to 
run away — ^his heart throbbed with returning hope. 

**Look, officer P' said Biddle. "There's a man you 
missed." 

The deputy vaulted the rail and came up to the Sultan. 

**Here!" he growled. *niVe've got orders to confiscate 
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all implements and paraphernalia found on the premises. 
Give me that spade." 

The Sultan held up a fist on which gleamed the royal 
signet, and the representative of the Law fell on his belly 
In the sand. 

**Mercy, O Protector of the Poor!" he wailed. **I did 
not know. Spare your innocent slave! In the name of 
Grod, withdraw quickly, and pardon my blind offense." 

Before the Sultan could speak Riddle leaped over the 
rail and held a whispered consultation. Then he kicked 
the prostrate deputy. 

**Gret up," he said. "And call off your raid." 

"But it is impossible! Let the Just and Magnificent 
One depart, by all means ; but the Society cannot ** 



^^To be sure," said Riddle, ^^his Magnificence has neither 
the wish nor the authority to defeat the ends of justice. 
But the constitution gives him power of life and death over 
everyone employed in the Palace ; and he says that unless 
the Society does as he wishes, its President, the Royal 
Cup Bearer, will tonight be boiled in oil." 

Five minutes later there was not a deputy sheriff in 
sight ; and the mystified bathers were clustered about the 
steps gazing with awe at the Sultan, who was parading 
up and down the veranda with the spade over his shoulder. 

**Who is he?" a dozen people were asking at once. 

"How about it, Sam?" the monarch inquired. "Shall 
we maintain our incognito?" 

*T,et's keep it dark," said Riddle. "Tell 'em you're 
Jupiter and I'm Mercurius." 

But the potentate would not be robbed of his great 
moment; he tore off the whiskers and put the spectacles 
into his pocket. 

"I," he announced majestically, "cun the Sultan of Am* 
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bok. Everybody come down to the hotel and have a 
drink." 

The Republican and Democrat killed the story for dif- 
ferent reasons — ^the former out of deference to Padlok; 
the latter for the sake of the thwarted Prevention Society. 
Riddle had expected, however, to see the streets flooded 
with extras of the DaUtf News containing a lurid story 
some such head as : 



'8 DAUOHTEB OAUOHT IK SAID 



But the yellow journal contented itself with a brief and 
colorless item on an inside pa^, and when Riddle ques* 
tioned Whiff that night the editor would give him no 
reason for minimizing the incident. He only spoke 
▼aguely of the troublous times, in which many things more 
important than vice raids were on foot. And he added 
cryptically : **We must all hang together from now on." 
Of which Riddle could make nothing. 

That same day another event occurred: an unforeseen 
event which had far-reaching results. The Chief of Police, 
without consulting anyone else, suddenly placarded the 
streets with an order denouncing the sarongs worn by the 
peasants as destructive of public decency, and ordaining 
fine and imprisonment for any male person who after the 
first of June should appear on the streets without a vis- 
ible pair of trousers. The Republican lauded this order 
as an indication that the public morals were safe only 
under the supervision of the Grand Old Party, but the 
Evening Democrat hurled broadcast a scathing editorial 
which drew a contrast between the honest and hard-work- 
ing peasants who clung to the sarong because it was the 
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garment of their fathers, and the Ridge Avenue ladles 
who affected the silt skirt, the silhouette frock, the d^ol- 
let^ gown and the one-piece bathlng-sult ; and then In- 
sinuated quite frankly that the motive behind the order 
was not the shocked modesty of the Chief of Police, but the 
fact that he was senior partner In the largest American 
tailoring house In Ambok. 

That night the establishment of Mackenzie & Blodgett 
was wrecked by an Infuriated mob In sarongs, and early 
the next morning Padlok summoned an extraordinary ses- 
sion of the Republican National Committee. 

It was a stormy meeting, opened Inausplclously by a 
telephone message from Hassan's secretary that the Com- 
missioner was Indisposed. It ended with the Vizier's an- 
nouncement that Mackenzie was removed from his post 
and supplanted by Barourl, a cousin of one of Padlok's 
wives; but that did not alter the fact that Mackenzie's 
attempt to bring himself a little private graft had given 
the party Interests a heavy blow; and It did not do any- 
thing to conciliate Hassan. 

The Vizier had another caller that day whom very few 
people saw and no one recognized, for the simple reason 
that the exigencies of the situation made It advisable for 
Mr. Abdul Whiff, that able and polished young journalist, 
to go to the Castle In such a closed palanquin as might 
have been used by a beautiful slave of the harem. He 
stayed there for some two hours, debating various matters 
with the Vizier, and when he dined with Riddle that night 
the editor admitted confidentially that at the psychologi- 
cal moment, whenever the need should appear greatest, iiie 
Daily News would come out In support of the Republican 
ticket. 

The next afternoon Riddle got out of his rickshaw at 
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the Castle gate, and enjoyed the pleasing sensation of 
being escorted across the park, and through the Castle to 
the Princess Cecilia's rooms, by the very slaves who had 
twice refused to admit him. They left him in a cool, low- 
ceiled sitting-room, listening for the click of her heels on 
the tiles of the corridor; but he had had no warning of 
her approach when the slave girl, sitting on her heels in 
the comer, suddenly sprang up and bent her knee toward 
the door. Riddle sat up and looked about him, then stared 
open-mouthed as the Princess strolled in from the corridor 
with a casual : 

**Oh, have you been waiting? Pm sorry. Dreadfully 
hot, isn't it?" 

At that moment he was not prepared to talk about the 
weather ; he could only continue to stare. For today she 
wore the embroidered blouse, the flowing trousers and the 
heelless slippers of the harem. Her head-dress was 
adorned with a circlet of pearls; a triple row of gems 
bordered the bare triangle of throat and bosom; on each 
of her gilded slippers sparkled a great sapphire, and jew- 
eled bands of gold clasped her bare ankles. She was the 
Princess. And when at last he had stammered out a 
greeting, it was the Princess who clapped her hands im- 
patiently and summoned three other slave girls who hastily 
carried a tea-table and two wicker chairs out on the bal- 
cony. Here Riddle followed her, still rather abashed till 
he stopped in silent wonder at the most glorious view in 
Ambok. 

The platform was set back in an angle between two jut- 
ting turrets. Straight ahead, across the gaping gulf of 
the harbor entrance, was the Spanish fort ; on the left the 
bay sparkled in the simshine; on the right lay the sea. 
Leaning over the marble parapet. Riddle looked straight 
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down, hundreds of feet, to the white surf beating itself 
into spray on the glistening base of the cliff. 

**Isn't it wonderful?" said the girl. **I live here — al- 
most. The little door in the corner leads to my bedroom, 
but I sleep out here most of the time. It's so much cooler. 
. . . Oh! Tm tired." 

She sank wearily down into one of the deep chairs and 
lit a cigarette. Curled up among the cushions, chin on 
elbow, she blew smoke rings toward the parapet ; one jew- 
eled ankle hung over the edge of the chair, thrust out 
provokingly far below the silken ruffle. 

**Well?" she said presently. **Does my costume please 
you?" 

"Beyond expression," he assured her. "But — ^it rather 
paralyzes me. Do you usually — 
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*^I do not usually. As a matter of fact, I hardly ever 
wear harem dress any more ; but this afternoon one of my 
stepmothers had a birthday party. She's quite old-fash- 
ioned, and I didn't want to offend her by wearing Ameri- 
can clothes. . . . Have you recovered from your har- 
rowing experience at the Club?" 

**I have. And you?" 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

"It-^I suppose it was rather ridiculous; but at the 
time I was wild with anger. I didn't look it? But I was. 
To think that when I had told them who I was — ^when they 
knew me for the Princess — they went right on! That 
shows how hard this campaign is being fought." 

"But the Sultan " 

"Ah, yes !" Her sudden sultry frown was the frown of 
an Oriental ; for a second her face was almost as vindictive 
as that of Tryphosa could ever have been. Only a mo- 
ment; then her expression cleared, and she asked quietly: 
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**Tell me — ^if it's not asking too much — do you know the 
Sultan Tery wefl?" 

^nce upon a time/' said Riddle pensively, ^^ knew him 
vdl enough to call him Ham. But I fear that era has 
oome to an end. Why?" 

**They obeyed him — ^the deputy sheriffs — when they 
laughed at me. How do you like the Sultan?" 

^h, he treats me well enough. If occasionally he gets 
a fit of rather — er — Sultanic anger, and snicks off a head 
in the true oriental style, I suppose it's only the result of 
defective early training." 

The girl shivered, and became silent, staring moodily 
out across the sun-flecked ocean. 

^Did you know your friend. Captain Stark, is coming 
back?" at length she asked, ^^he American Minister 
cabled to Manila yesterday — at my father's suggestion, 
of course — and asked for a warship in case of possible 
riots on Election Day. They referred it to Washington, 
and just this afternoon we heard that the Alaska would 
be sent. That means the election will be quiet enough; 
people haven't forgotten the bombardment of 1899. But 
the campaign will be lively enough. Has it been keeping 
you busy?" 

''Me? Oh, no. The Sultan talks politics a good deal, 
bot it's only talk so far. And the duties of my office are 
not burdensome." 

**I wish I had it, then," she sighed. "You know, when 
I came back, with a sort of coating of feminism, I wanted 
to do something; so now Fm doing the confidential part 
of my father's secretarial work. And it's a dreadful 
bother. You've no idea how hard it is to be a princess 
and a business woman and a Ridge Avenue fluff girl at 
the same time. I know father's disgusted with me ; you'd 
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better ask him for my job if you get tired of your own. 
It would be a favor to me. Really." 

*'I fear your father has no great confidence in me," he 
observed, ^^athers' estimates of younger men are apt to 
be crassly economic." 

^'This wouldn't be a good time to ask him, anyway,** 
Cecilia remembered, ''for father is in a vile mood today. 
Hassan has gone back on him." 

''What?" 

"He telephoned up just after lunch, and said that inas- 
much as father hadn't made his daughter sultana, he 
didn't see that he was imder any obligation to save 
father's job. Said he'd vote Republican, because he 
always had; but that he wouldn't do any work or spend 
any money. So that means that most of the thirty city 
seats are gone beyond recall — all because the Sultan 
wasn't given a consort. Tell me — do you know Try- 
phosa?" 

"Yes." 

"What is she Uke?" 

"Charming." 

"They say she's awfully pretty. I've never met her, 
but I wish her joy of the Sultan." 

"Don't you like my employer?" 

"No," she said fervently. "He wearies me." 

"What's the matter?" 

"Oh, a great many things." She considered for a mo- 
ment. "I may as well tell you that the chief objection is 
the fact that he makes love to me." 

"Don't you like to have people make love to you?" 

"That isn't a fair question," she protested; "I can't 
answer it either way without letting myself in for some- 
thing. But I don't like his love-making. Oh, it isn't vio- 
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lent« I wish it were ; it might be interesting, and I could 
always turn it off whenever I liked. But he's so round- 
about; and he advertises himself — ^highly. I'm sick and 
tired of hearing his political ambitions, and his views 
on government by the best people. While he doesn't 
openly criticize my father to me, he hints that he — ^and I 
— could do better,'* 

**He brings you into it?" 

**Oh, yes. He quotes Omar on *Thou Beside Me.' Oh, 
his intentions are honorable; he's intimated two or three 
times that he'd never offer me a place as Number Fifteen. 
I am his favorite for the office of sultana. Wouldn't my 
father appreciate that?" 

•^Doesn't your father approve of the Sultan?" 

**Father approves of very few people indeed, and the 
Sultan isn't one of them. Oh — ^that man! Why, he ac- 
tually thinks he's doing me a favor by hinting at possi- 
bilities like that." 

**It's none of my business," said Riddle, ^^but I'd like to 
know what your father intends to do with you?" 

**I don't know," she said frankly. "It's queer; my 
father treats me like a — a trust fund. He takes excellent 
care of me, and looks out for my interests, but I don't 
think he loves me at all. Our relations are so queerly 
impersonal. • • . For instance; I know all his political 
secrets; I know most of his ambitions; I know enough 
about his past to fill half a dozen novels and hang him a 
dozen times. But I don't know who my own mother was. 
• . . Play something for me ; something cheerful. Quick !" 

They went back into the sitting-room, and he sat down 
at her grand piano. 

**I'm not very strong on chamber music," he warned her. 

''Well leave out the Bach and Brahms," she ordered. 
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^^Something from Victor Herbert, please, or Greorge M. 
Cohan." 

And afterward, when the clouds had blown awaj : **The 
invitations to Valeria's costume ball are coming out in a 
few days," she said. "I put in a good word for you. But 
your friend the Sultan, sad to say, is going to be left out 
I think I really decided that; Ridge Avenue had never 
quite made up its mind what to do with him, so when I 
told Valeria that I didn't want to be bothered with him it 
settled the matter." 

"I think you've played the devil with several things," 
said Riddle. "He'll be terribly sore about it — sore at the 
Americans and your father." 

"Let him be sore !" said Cecilia defiantly. **Who cares 
for him?" 

Riddle shrugged his shoulders. 

"It's none of my business," he observed. "I am no 
politician; only an innocent bystander. How many 
dances are you going to let me have, if I'm invited?" 

"Oh! Well — ^you know, a girl who gives away dances 
beforehand is striking at the v^ry foundations of society. 
Still — ^how many do you want?" 

**About eleven," he said easily. 

There is no deity but God," exclaimed the Princess, 
and Mohammed is His prophet ! Do you think you're the 
only man who wants to dance with me?" 

"I'm the most enthusiastic." 

^^Even of that there is some doubt," she informed him. 
**However — we'll see. I do hope she'll ask you, but don't 
count on it. Ridge Avenue isn't reconciled to you as yet. 
And you? Are you finding Ambok up to your expecta- 
tions?" 

"Yes," he said. "But not up to your warnings. So 
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far, aside from my being a social outcast, things have gone 
pretty much as I expected before I came. Your island 
of yesterday and tomorrow seems about as civilized as 
Grod's country, if the truth must be known. I find a re- 
form campaign, and a society that discourages climbers 
from the ranks of poetry and official circles. I've seen the 
sluggishness you spoke of; after you've been here a few 
days it seems that nothing is really worth while but to 
hunt a shady spot in the courtyard, where you can hear 
the fountain splashing, and go to sleep. But where is the 
purple fire they told me about — the madness that neutral- 
izes a thousand years of civilization in a day? No, it's no 
use. Ambok is like all the other places. Romance is 
dead." 

Cecilia laughed softly. 

**You say that so dolefully," she explained. "Are you 
really disappointed with my Never-Never Island?" 

**I don't know," he said glumly. "I'm disappointed 
with something, that's certain." 

She looked at him curiously. 

**I know," she reflected-fcit last. **You're beginning to 
be disappointed with Sam Riddle. I think it's rather a 
hopeful sign, don't you?" 

Whereupon, feeling that this remark should be pon- 
dered at leisure, he took his leave. But he was annoyed 
to find that long after he had lost interest in what she had 
said to him the picture of the girl in her jeweled harem 
garments stayed in the foreground of his thoughts. He 
was beginning to be curiously discontented, to feel that 
he ought to be out doing something more elevating than 
the revision of oratory for a Class B king. And his rest- 
lessness and dissatisfaction, his sulky suspicion that the 
Princess looked on him as only an overgrown sophomore, 
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presently came to weigh so heavily on his mind that when 
the invitations to Mrs. Worthington's dance appeared, 
and he was omitted, he gave the matter hardly a thought. 
Which was something that Sam Riddle of the Harvard 
Gold Coast woidd never have done. 



vin 

UNING UP AT ARMAGEDDON 
H« that is not for ui it against ui. — CoMMianoK to thb S bveht t . 

NEVER in the history of Ambok had there been a 
campaign of such intensity. Fanatical preach- 
ers thundered in every mosque ; rival spellbinders 
waved their arms in every vacant lot; and the Evening 
Democrat was now almost entirely given up to political, 
news and bold-face editorials on the Great Awakening, the 
Carnival of Crime, the New Democracy, and Our Match- 
less Southern Womanhood. With the headship of the 
police taken from Mackenzie's strong hand and given over 
to a man without experience, and the city mob turned 
definitely against the Americans by Hassan's withdrawal 
ffom the campaign, holdups and gun fights became as 
common in the streets of Ambok as in those of New York 
or Chicago ; which was an ominous sign. 

Still more ominous were Padlok's precautions. Three 

days after dismissing Mackenzie from the command of 

the police force, he appointed him military commander of 

the White Castle. In the Vizier's house were hundreds of 

fighting-men, all his slaves, and bound to him by the 

strongest ties — potentially a stronger force than either 

the police or the Sultan's guard. But save for a few 

veterans like Mian, who had followed Padlok in the old 

pirate days and was now chief of the Vizier's bodyguard, 

they knew nothing of discipline or of warfare ; and it was 
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to make them into an efficient army that Mackenzie had 
been summoned. It was an undisguised return to the old 
system imder which every nobleman had his military estab- 
lishment; and while no one dared to follow his example, 
the fact that the Vizier was getting ready for possible 
trouble made many people shiver. 

But on Ridge Avenue nobody shivered. They danced 
away the nights and flirted away the days as before ; and 
the Vizier's daughter, sought after on every side, still 
managed to find time for occasional morning rides with 
Sam Riddle. On one of these days they stopped at a stone 
bridge over a little creek which crossed the river road two 
or three miles out of town; and here they hitched their 
horses and sat down on the mossy parapet to eat a picnic 
breakfast which Cecilia's slaves had prepared. It was still 
the cool of the morning; the mists hung yet over the river, 
and the sun, peeping above the steep hills beside the river, 
was just beginning to throw, handfuls of gold into the 
green ocean of the jungle. Cecilia, hot and rather breath- 
less, fanned herself back to comfort with her panama while 
Riddle laid out their breakfast; when the meal was fin- 
ished they smoked in delicious idleness. Cecilia solici- 
tously examined a gash in one knee of her white breeches. 

**Must have been that thorn back up the trail," she ob- 
served. "They're the only pair I have, too; I'll have to 
bring out that old brown habit for our next trip unless I 
can find something downtown. And the Avenida is not 
the Rue de la Faix . . . But what a morning! Isn't it 
wonderful? Tell me — do I look positively worn out?" 

Reluctantly he repressed the desire to tell her just how 
charming she did look, and murmured that she was all 
right. 

**It's nice of you," she smiled. **Let*8 see — ^it's eigfat- 
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fhirty. We've been out a little over an hour, and I only 
got home from a dance at six." 

"Good heavens ! Don't you ever sleep?" 

•*Not today." 

•*I feel like a criminal," he said solemnly. "Fm taking 
your time, your strength." 

She laughed gayly. 

•*You? Why, you're a tonic — a rest cure.^ And for a 
moment she wore that brooding, dissatisfied look which 
Riddle had learned to associate, somewhat hazily, with 
her mysterious position in the island and her dual inheri- 
tance of race. 

"Tou know," she explained softly and rather diffidently, 
«I — ^ou're the only one of my friends who always — 
seems to — ^to understand. You don't understand that^ I 
know; but what I mean ... At home, with the natives — 
even with my father — ^I'm the Princess. All of them — 
yes, even my father — act as if they were just a little bit 
in awe of me." 

*TTie Sultan?" Cecilia shuddered. 

**To the Sultan," she continued quietly, "I am only a 
woman whom he wants. . . . But even on Ridge Avenue 
they can't quite forget that I'm the Princess. It's some- 
thing they don't understand — though, my God! why 
should they? I don't understand it myself. . . . But I'm 
not quite one of them, though almost. Some of them are 
a little bit afraid of me ; more of them seem to feel that 
they have to show that they're not afraid of me, and so 
they're more familiar than is altogether pleasant, some- 
times. Oh, they mean well, and they've treated me won- 
derfully; I simply can't complain. But you've seen how 
it is ; their friendliness is in a way the sort of thing they'd 
give to an American girl — ^with just a little touch of 
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something as if I were — Oh, a very wonderful mechanical 
doll that might suddenly turn out to be an infernal ma- 
chine and blow up • • • And that comes out particularly 
in the men who want to marry me. Some of them are 
merely crazy over me ; some of them, I believe, are think- 
ing how well it would look in the American papers to 
marry a princess of some place that nobody ever heard of. 
. . . Valeria Worthington imderstands — almost; but 
sometimes even Valeria acts as if I were a savage child 
who needs teaching, or a princess who needs to be handled 
with gloves. . . . And among everybody I know you're 
really the only one who doesn't seem to be afraid of me, 
or crazy about me, or watching to see when I'll do some- 
thing wild or savage or absurd. You're almost the only 
one who treats me like a personality — not a personage. 
. . . And you've no idea what a relief it is to get out with 
a man who isn't trying alj^the time to make love to me." 

"A negative virtue," he obiei^ed, "but better than none. 
Do they bother you much?" 

"Oh! Much? Dutch Fisher was ^h^most insistent; 
and now comes the Sultan to take his place. And he is 
worse." 



"In that case," said Riddle, "I might paraphrase the 
bard and ask, if you don't want him, why do you let him 
hang around?" 

"Why?" She shrugged her shoulders. "I should think 
you'd know that. The Sultan is going to be able to carry 
a good many votes with him in this campaign. It's plain 
enough that he won't keep out of politics as his father dMv^ 
the only question now is, which way will he go? I've been^ 
told to do my best to keep him in line — ^that's all." 

"But you say your father doesn't ^" 

^^Indeed my father doesn't! But he always runs close 
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to the edge, you know, and he's willing to run the risk and 
try to persuade the Sultan that he's an eligible candidate 
— ^till after the election." 

^It's none of my business," said Riddle, *^but your 
father's going to have hard work to do it. My friend is 
no fool, Princess. And little girls who are continually 
lifting the fuse and then stamping it out before it reaches 
the dynamite usually come to grief in the end. You'd bet- 
ter drop him right away quick." 

He knew it was not his place to say it, and rather ex- 
pected her to flare into anger ; but she was considering the 
situation with the unsentimental coolness and frankness 
of a man. 

**Fm not fooling with the fuse," she assured him. "The 
royal hand clasps mine about once a week — that's all. 
I only hint, occasionally, that maybe some day he can 
play with the matches. . . . But I'll be happy when it's 
oyer. Think of giving up all the fun to be queen of his 
harem P' 

^^The Democrats are making a big play for his sup- 
port," said Riddle. "And they have the edge, too; they 
claim they want to revise the constitution and make him 
head of things. No wonder he rather leans toward them." 

**I know," she assented. **That'8 why I have to try to 
keep him in good humor — ^the hope of becoming my 
father's son-in-law is about the only thing that keeps him 
on the fence. • . • Listen. You have more influence with 
him than anybody else. Why can't you do something to 
— ^to pull him toward our side?" 

"What? I do something? My dear girl!" 

"We are the American party," she said. **You ought 
to be for us, even if ^" 

"I am for you. You and all my friends are Republi- 
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cans, and I fear Ambok would be a sad place if the Society 
in Favor of the Prevention of Things got controL But 
I'm a foreigner — an outsider. It's none of my business. 
Besides, I was never cut out for the busy whirl. Fm a 
recluse — a dreamer." 

**You're not anything of the sort," she said. **You tell 
yourself you are, to have an excuse for being lazy ; that's 
all. I've talked a lot with you, and you have a better in- 
sight into what is actually going on here than any man I 
know, except my father." 

«I get it aU from Abdul Whiff." 

*^You may get details from him, but you haven't Abdul 
Whiff's point of view. And look. You are the only man 
to whom the Sultan would listen, I believe. This is a 
critical time, when his attitude may make a tremendous 
difference in the affairs of the whole country. You ought 
to get to work. Everybody ought to. It's needed so very 
badly — 
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Riddle pondered long enough for his inborn indolence 
to get the upper hand. 

"I've no talent for politics," he objected. "And the 
mutual praise of log-rolling politicians always gets on my 
nerves. It sounds like the pot calling the kettle white. 
Not that I mean " 

"But you can't always keep your hands clean if you're 
going to do any work," she said, with a catch in her voice. 
"Tell me — ^what are you ever going to do?" 

"Why, nothing — till I make up my mind that it isn't 
better left undone." 

"Oh, very well," said the Princess. For a moment she 
looked down at the water swirling beneath the bridge; 
then: 

"Let's go." She mounted hurriedly and unaided, and 
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cantered away ; and Riddle, seeing that her mood was un- 
propitious, rode back to town fifty feet behind her. 

But she stopped and waited for him at the comer where 
a side trail turned off to the White Castle. It was a 
shaded spot, walled in by high green ramparts of jungle; 
and no one was in sight but a vicious-looking Malay in 
the middle distance, sitting in the shade of the projecting 
thatched eaves of a wayside hut and carefully sharpening 
a rusty kris. Here Riddle, feeling the need of rehabilitat- 
ing himself, rode up with a protesting: 

*Trincess '' 

''Call me Cecilia," she said, with an impulsive wistfulness 
that faded into the regal manner as he hesitated. "Yes — 
I insist — Sam.'* 

**Cccilia, I — ^politics is out of my line. But if you want 
it — for you ^^ 



She straightened up and looked wearily down the road 
i^nce they had come. 

•*For me!" she said. "That's what they all say. If 
you won't do it for yourself — ^if you won't do it because it 
needs to be done — don't do it. . . . No; don't bother to 
ride home with me. I have to stop at Valeria's, anyway." 

She reached out a cool, soft hand; and Riddle, by now 
thoroughly ashamed of himself, held it a moment while 
she said soberly, almost sadly : 

"Boy, you're hurting your friends — ^very much. And 
you're hurting yourself still more, if you only knew it. 
Think it over." 

Then she rode away, leaving Riddle to prod his unruly 
spirit into remembering that one of his attractions, in 
Cecilia's eyes, was the fact that he did not make love to 
her. 

He found that the Sultan had just learned that they 
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were to be left out of Mrs. Worthington's widely adver- 
tised dance; but the monarch, for some reason, had little 
to say. 

"Never mind, Sam, never mind. We'll fix 'em. I tell 
you — ^I'm going to have a little party myself before long. 
That dance will establish the social register of our city, 
all right ; and this crowd is going to find out that it can't 
afi^ord to ignore a man merely because he happens to be 
a king." 

And in the next days the Sultan came back again and 
again to that idea ; he was evidently turning it over in his 
mind, but when Riddle tried to learn something definite 
of his plans he always changed the subject. 

This in itself was ominous, for it was exactly to give 
advice on things of this sort that Riddle had been brought 
to Ambok. Perhaps the King was getting over his fancy 
for his American friend. And Wogo, no longer openly 
hostile, now greeted his enemy with that contemptuous, 
stealthy smile that Riddle himself had taught him, and he 
smiled most gloatingly when he met the poet coming back 
from his occasional quite harmless calls on Tryphosa. 

Then another factor suddenly disarranged the political 
and social campaigns. This was the arrival by yacht of a 
certain Roland Rieman, of San Francisco, a capitalist who 
made a specialty of developing the waste places. Now he 
purposed to turn his attention to Ambok, and had come 
to seek concessions for a railroad across the island to Port 
Culebra, and for mines on the upper Pearl River. This, 
according to the Daily Repvhlican^ was enough to give the 
lie to the chief war cry of the Democrats — ^that American 
capital had neglected Ambok ; and the pendulimi began to 
swing toward Padlok's side once more. 

Meanwhile Rieman's sister, Mrs. Harris, who had 
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brought with her a party of schoolgirls whom she was 
chaperoning on a trip across the Pacific, was being enter- 
tained to surfeit on Ridge Avenue; and one of the princi- 
pal affairs was a garden party given by the Princess 
Cecilia, to which everybody of importance in the city was 
invited. Abdul Whiff gloomily predicted that an attempt 
to get Republican and Democratic nobles together at an 
afternoon tea at this stage of the campaign would result 
in a fight; but the Princess calmly invited them anyway, 
and nothing happened. 

Riddle had not seen her since their talk at the stone 
bridge, for the round of entertainments for Mrs. Harris's 
party had kept her busy. On the afternoon of the garden 
party he came early, hoping for a talk with her; but al- 
ready the Castle garden was filling with guests, and the 
hostess was too busy to spare any time for a lonesome 
poet. So he hung on the edge of the crowd, talking in 
succession to Mackenzie, who said that he was going to 
make a real army out of Padlok's followers if they'd give 
him a little time ; and to Shuzuki, who claimed to have no 
views whatever on any topic of current interest; and to 
Roland Rieman, to whom Shuzuki introduced him. 

"I hate this sort of thing," volunteered the capitalist as 
Shuzuki slipped away. "Women always get on my nerves ; 
and Fve been cooped up with a whole boatload of them 
for six weeks. Let's go and have a smoke." 

But the smoke was only a pretext for penetrating ques- 
tions ; before they had finished their cigars he had drawn 
out almost all of Riddle's views on the state of the nation. 

^Come and see me," he said as they strolled back toward 
the crowd. "You're the first sensible man I've met since 
I came to Ambok who hasn't an ax to grind, and I want 
your advice." 
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**My advice!" gasped Riddle. "I — ^I think you don't 
know who I am." 

'*I know what the Americans here say you are, if that's 
what you mean; I have my own opinion as to the accuracy 
of the idea." 

And he left Riddle marveling on the strange circum- 
stance that Rieman, like Cecilia, evidently cherished the 
delusion that he was meant for a man of action. 

Late in the afternoon he managed to find the Princess — 
pale and weary, but flushed with triumph at the success 
of her attempt to patch up an afternoon's truce between 
the factions. 

** Where have you been?" she asked reproachfully. **And 
what do you think of Mrs. Harris? I'm crazy about her. 
She tells me California is the only place on earth." 

"Quite so," Riddle observed. "They all say that. All 
over the world you'll meet absentee Califomians who tell 
you that their golden state is the one and only original 
garden spot; that all the rest of the universe is a mere 
garbage heap in comparison. But if by chance any of 
them should have to go back and live in this earthly para- 
dise you could hear their howls far and wide. I know 
'em." 

"I don't care," said Cecilia. "I think she's awfully 
nice. And my party's a success after all. Isn't it de- 
licious? Here are the Sultan and father, and Birak and 
Ali, and Hassan and Kazoo, and Mansur and Abdul Whi£P, 
all drinking tea and talking about the weather. What a 
little peacemaker I am ! By the way, I hear the Sultan's 
going to have a pa^ty. Is it true?" 

**It'8 true," said the poet, "though I'm not in his con- 
fidence to any great extent on the subject. Why?" 

"Oh — ^I don't know.^' The girl looked away from him. 
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^ was just thinking that you could have some of the 
dances you missed when Valeria left you out of her party." 

^That is a helpful thought. Let us hope that the ex- 
igencies of pcditics won't require you to promise them all 
to the Sultan." 

^I cannot stand that man mudi longer! He's • . • 
Oh! Do you know, some of my friends have noticed it; 
Fm dining at Valeria's tomorrow night, and she asked the 
Saltan out of pure devilment. He's going to be my dinner 
partner, too. Isn't it an outrage?" 

**Easy enough. Tell her you're sick." 

"I wonder ... I wish we could dine together some- 
where. Fd need somebody to cheer me up. Can't 
you ^ 



But before she could finish Padlok came up to them. 

^^Cecilia, your guests are leaving. Some of them want 
to see you before they go. You'd better ^" 

The girl hesitated a moment; then, abandoning her 
project, she bade the poet a breathless farewell and hur- 
ried away^ Riddle and Padlok stood and stared at each 
other for a full minute. In the eyes of each there was a 
<:old hostility; Padlok's face was sneering; Riddle's wore 
something like a smile. But neither said anything; they 
bowed and went their respective ways. 

Gradually the party was breaking up. Down the long 
walk leading across the park to the gateway went Mansur 
and Ali, arm in arm, while behind them a throng of the 
great lords of both parties chatted amicably. Under the 
arch they all passed to the line of rickshaws waiting out- 
side ; and then, the demands of politeness having been sat- 
isfied, in a flash all was changed. Mansur and Ali broke 
away from each other and parted with an exchange of 
snarls; small talk was dropped for abuse as the others 
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climbed into their carriages ; the rickshawmen of a promi- 
nent Democrat were driven out of line by Birak's servants ; 
and a house-boy of the White Castle, approaching too 
near the Sultan's carriage, was knocked clear across the 
road by Wogo. One by one the rickshaws vanished in a 
cloud of dust and curses ; and Abdul Whiff, gloomily look- 
ing on, observed that there would be no more peace in 
Ambok until after the election. 

And as Riddle rode back to the Palace he looked over 
the events of the afternoon and discovered that what stuck 
in his memory was not the strange words of Roland Rie- 
man, nor the ill-boding quarrels between the nobles, bat 
the way the Sultan looked at Cecilia when he was holding 
her hand as he took his leave. 



IX 

RIDDLE MAKES A VOW 

It if ftting that beautiful wofMU should belong to men who hav$ 
mon§y, — ^Hbbgdotus. 

IN the hot golden dawn of the morning after, Sam 
Riddle awoke and communed with his soul. 
He was beginning to catch glimpses of those hid- 
den fires of Ambok whereof Cecilia had warned him. The 
lazy, picturesque island of fashionable idlers and a do- 
nothing Court was also the island of bitter enmities, inter^ 
national intrigue, and a possible holy war ; and underneath 
the gayety and frivolity in which he and his friends passed 
their days there were beginning to appear vague shadows 
of responsibility, of work to be done, of deadly hatreds 
and wild, wrecking loves. So it behooved him to take 
stock of Sam Riddle; and the result of his self-examina- 
tion was discouraging. 

For he was twenty-six years old; and aside from a cer- 
tain personal attractiveness, a few accomplishments by no 
means out of the ordinary, and an amiable disposition, he 
found no assets which would enable him to take his place 
in the forefront of the battle when matters of import were 
at stake. He had come to Ambok as the result of a col- 
legian's whim ; and after all, he was still little more than a 
whimsical collegian. There was a prescience of coming 
danger on the island in those days, and Riddle felt that 
he was not one to shine in the glare of the purple fires 
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which might break out at any moment. His excellence lay 
rather on the dancing floor, in the glee club and on sum- 
mer porches than in the fighting line or in councils of 
state. He showed up to greater advantage, in the grand- 
stand than in the game. And so he would keep his place 
if a crisis came in Ambok ; he would remember that it was 
no affair of his ; that his weapon was not the sword, but 
the well-tempered clavichord, and that hi^ tutelary bird 
was the nightingale rather than the war eagle. 

Especially would he stay away from Cecilia; for the 
gulf between them was hopelessly wide and deep, and it 
would profit them nothing to let themselves wander too 
close to the edg^. She was the Vizier's daughter; and 
every time the Vizier met the young American he looked 
at him much as a dentist looks at a tooth which had better 
be pulled before it makes trouble. Riddle was honest 
enough to admit in his heart that he was afraid of Padlok. 
But he was also afraid of himself. 

His consciousness was full of little pictures of her, 
little memories of her ways, the tricks of her voice, the 
wave of her hand, the flitting sparkle of her blue eyes. She 
was getting entirely too much on his mind. He was drift- 
ing — perhaps they were both drifting — on an island whose 
grotesque contrasts, impossible contradictions and hidden 
dangers made it an exceedingly dangerous place to drift. 

And because she was the Vizier's daughter and nothing 
could come of it, for her sake he would keep away. Noth- 
ing had happened as yet, and he knew that it was his duty 
to see that nothing should happen. For while no one but 
a conceited ass would dare to imagine that the girl was 
falling in love with him, when their acquaintance was so 
short and not a word had been spoken. Riddle knew what 
a tremendous amount of trouble has been caused by men 
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who refused to be conceited asses. So, rather regretfully, 
he decided that he would have to stay away. Cecilia was 
ddightful, but she belonged to another world. 

So he broke one or two riding engagements ; and after 
that it was easier, for in the new wave of social gatherings 
she was too busy to waste time with a man who was trying 
to avoid her. Indeed, he found himself rather piqued 
because it was so easy; and to kill time and soothe his 
conscience he began to wander more and more in the 
harem. Most often he called on Tryphosa, and always his 
behavior was exemplary; but to still the voice of suspicion 
he was careful to pay a good deal of attention to the other 
wives of the Sultan. So not infrequently he could have 
been found teaching some fat, lazy Arab girl the maxixe or 
the hesitation — exertions which none of them would ever 
have undertaken for anybody but the handsome poet. And 
when their energies failed he would gather a group of them 
round him as he strummed the guitar and sang ragtime 
ballads of Broadway and the sunny South, and told mar- 
velous tales of a country where cocktails were on tap at 
public fountains on every street corner, and where the 
women, though unveiled and bold and luxurious, were yet 
far inferior in beauty and charm to the ladies who 
sprawled on the divans around him, listening open- 
mouthed. And Tryphosa, whenever she seemed to think 
that her due meed of attention was not being paid her, 
was mollified by the private manufacture of still another 
variant of fudge. 

To all this activity the only witness was Wogo — for- 
bidden now to toter the harem, but keeping a constant 
vigil at the door and noting the poet's movements with a 
boding grin. Everything that Riddle had done was in- 
nocuous enough; but still he suspected that he would 
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probably be called to account for his attentions if the Sul- 
tan had time to notice what was going on in his house. 

The monarch, however, was busy ; busy with long inters 
▼iews with Ali and Kazoo, the Democratic leaders ; with 
studies in the science of government ; most of all with calls 
on Cecilia. For as yet nobody knew which party the po- 
tentate would favor, and both sides did their best to secure 
his support. 

One afternoon Riddle entertained the poker club; and 
Abdul Whiff, as usual, tried to get Shuzuki to talk poli- 
tics. As .usual, he failed. The diplomat would say noth- 
ing beyond a mild suggestion that it took more than one 
jack-pot to make a game. Somehow this remark clung in 
Riddle's memory after the crowd had gone home, after 
dinner, even. He thought it over; and after a while he 
went to the map of Asia and studied it. Then he looked 
up the positions of the vessels of the American Asiatic 
fleet. The AUuka would be on hand in a few days, and 
there would be no trouble with her guns menacing the 
town ; but she could not stay forever, and after that . . • 

Meditation turned into a fitful doze, from which he 
was awakened by the portentous sight of a ball of fire 
looming in the doorway. On more wakeful inspection he 
recognized it as the light of the Sultan's cigar, with the 
monarch himself affixed to the other end of the nine inches 
of weed. The potentate sat down comfortably and loos- 
ened his collar. 

"Well, Sam," he began genially, "tomorrow is the most 
critical day in the history of Ambok. ' By this time to- 
morrow I'll know which party I'm going to join." 

"How's this, Most Illustrious?" 

"I'm going to have a little talk with Padlok, about the 
Princess. It rests with the old rascal whether he saves 
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his own hide or not; if he accepts my proposal that his 
daughter be made sultana, as there's hardly a doubt he 
will, I'll lend my favor to the Republican side and save his 
job. I sometimes wish he'd be nasty about it, for I don't 
like him and his crowd and I'd be only too glad to show 
them their place; but of course family considerations 
would make it desirable for us to stick together. But 
there's not the slightest chance that hell do anything like 
that; and it wouldn't make any difference to me if he 
did." 

•*No? Why not?" 

**Why, confidentially, Sam, I may tell you that the girl 
is positively heels over head in love with me at this mo- 
ment." 

''Is that so? Has she told you?" 

*TMy dear boy ! She doesn't have to tell me — ^it sticks 
out all over her. That's one reason I feel that I ought to 
end the delightful season of courtship— my consideration 
for the girl tells me that it must be embarrassing to her 
for other people to see her obvious feelings when I haven't 
spoken. It's the custom of Ambok, of course, to speak to 
the father first; so Fm going to see Padlok tomorrow. 
• • • I almost wish the old villain would be mad enough 
to refuse." 

He puffed out a great cloud of smoke, then went on 
amiably : 

**0f course, that would inject an added element of ro- 
mance into the affair: the girl wild with love; the short- 
sifted, haughty father; the hero — that's me, understand 
— going out and wiping up the earth with the father at 
the election. I'd do it, too; if I join the Democrats you'll 
see the biggest landslide ever known in Ambok. And then, 
on the day after, when Padlok's fortunes are ruined, when 
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he himself is getting ready to escape from the counfiy 
while there is yet time, when his daughter sees her chance 
for marriage lost forever, sees the prospect of a dreary, 
loveless life stretching before her, why, then FU walk in 
and take her to my heart and my throne. Tes, I rather 
hope Padlok will disapprove. • . • But I'm afraid that's 
too much to expect." 

And Riddle found any polite comment out of the ques- 
tion. 

But about five o'clock the next afternoon the Saltan 
came back to the Palace with a mien so malevolent that 
Riddle thought it safest to keep out of his way. So they 
did not meet till late that night, when the mcmarch came 
again to the Laureate's apartments. 

^^Sam," he announced, ^^y decision is made. Fm going 
to join the Democrats." 

^^Then I judge that Padlok failed to see the hand- 
writing on the wall." 

•Tailed to see it? Why, damn him, he laughed at me — 
and they say he never laughed before in all his life. He 
didn't say a word when I laid the matter before him ; but 
when I suggested that if he didn't see reason Fd go on 
the stump for the Democrats he laughed ! Ill show him. 
We've got enough on him to send him up if we can get 
control of the Assembly ; and we'll do that, gerrymander 
or no gerrymander. I tell you, Sam, his infernal insolence 
has gone too far. I'm going into politics ; I'm going to 
show him that a gentleman and scholar is better than a 
professional politician; I'm going to run this country 
myself, and Padlok will end his days in stripes. Fll fix 
him — the swine!" 

**0 King, live forever. How are you going to do it?" 

•^I'm going to take the stump. Tuesday night is the 
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big Democratic rally in the Grand Opera House. Fm go- 
ing to take the platform and proclaim a holy war !" 

•*Crood Lord, man! What are you " 

'^eep quiet,** said the King. ^^The old battle-az and 
father's falchion are not going to be taken down from 
the wall just yet. The revolutions of this age are fought 
and won at the polls, and that's the kind I'm going to 
start. Tuesday night begins it. On that occasion I shall 
make a speech that will bring every patriot in Ambok to 
his feet — ^a speech that will reverberate down the corridors 
of time and blaze in letters of living fire from the pages 
of history. So youll have to get busy." 

**What for?" 

"What for? Why, to write the speech. What do I pay 
you for?" 

For a moment Riddle was thunderstruck ; then his sense 
of humor came to the rescue, and he said with a grin : 

"Great King, I hear and obey. If there's anything 
else I can do for you — perhaps a jeremiad about Ridge 
Avenue ^' 

**Ridge Avenue !" thundered the SulUn. "That place 
is going to be taught several lessons. Mrs. Worthington 
seems to think she did something funny in not inviting me 
to her dance; she little dreams that I didn't want to go. 
FIl show her! Sam, next week I'm going to give a dance 
here at the Palace that will throw hers into the shade. I'm 
going to invite all the big Democratic nobles, and every- 
body on Ridge Avenue ; and they'll all be here. Tou can 
be sure of that. I'll show 'em 1" 

And so Riddle found himself drawn into the campaign 
after all — and on the side against which his sympathies 
turned him. He knew he was doing wrong — ^knew that 
the campaign, though on the surface a joke to Americans^ 
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had an undercurrent of very serious import. He knew 
he ought to leave the Sultan and go back home. But — 
why take things so seriously? He wanted to stay on and 
see the fun ; he had nothing to do back home, and he really 
wasn't doing much damage after all. This last opinion 
was corroborated by Abdul Whi£P, who roared with laugh- 
ter when he heard of the poet's new duties. Whiff recog^ 
nized the importance of the Sultan's entrance into the 
game, but he refused to take Riddle's work seriously ; and 
so Sam's lazy conscience went back to sleep after telling 
him that it didn't make any difference. 

He was still wide awake enough to see that this was 
one more indication of the fact that Ambok had laid 
its spell on him; that he had eaten the lotos like the 
rest, and was steadily becoming lazier, more lax. But, 
as usual, he put off making a change in his plans ; after 
all, there was no particular reason why he shouldn't write 
the Sultan's campaign speeches as well as his after-dinner 
oratory. 

Tuesday night came — ^the night of the Democratic rally, 
and of Valeria Worthington's dance. Riddle did not feel 
like attending the rally; he stayed at home and smoked 
many cigarettes, and played the piano with vicious vigor. 
For Cecilia was dancing with somebody else tonight, and 
he didn't like it. His feelings were soothed to some slight 
extent by the fact that the Sultan was not with her, but 
he knew there were plenty of willing substitutes. He won- 
dered if he hadn't been a fool in calling off those riding- 
trips. 

It was almost midnight when a glare of torchlight ap- 
peared on the road leading up from the town to the 
Palace ; a procession drew near, and high over the roar of 
the cheering could be heard a fife-and-drum corps playing 
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that ancient Democratic war song, "The Girl I Left Be- 
hind Me,'* His Majesty Mohammed Ali the Twenty- 
seventh was returning in triumph to his ancestral halls. 

When he strode into Riddle's rooms the poet gasped 
and stared; this was a different Sultan. The New York 
clothes had been replaced by robes of blue and scarlet 
and green, girt with a jeweled belt of cloth-of-gold from 
which hung an old Arabian scimitar; the royal head was 
covered by a cocked hat of scarlet satin, ornamented 
with a purple cockade and a peacock feather; and with 
the change of his outward appearance into something 
rich and strange the Sultan's manner had likewise been 
transmuted. Tonight, for the first time, he seemed to 
fully realize that he was eleven thousand miles from the 
j^ass flowers. 

^^Welly Sam, we had a great meeting. It was the first 
time since 176S that a Sultan had spoken in public, and 
I may say that I stirred them up, too. My speech was 
received with tremendous applause. They said it was 
great." 

*^That was always considered a great speech, Most Il- 
lustrious. We're a great little team — I and William Jen- 
nings Bryan ; and that fellow Cicero is a pretty good man, 
too." 

"It carried them clear off their feet, Sam. We can't 
lose. In another month Fll be boss of Ambok." 

"And then?" 

"Then I'll send Padlok over the road, marry tlie Prin- 
cess Cecilia, and keep the constitution in its proper place." 

**And then? Not much left after that, is there? I fear, 
Worthy Potentate, that you'll find out, as did your pro- 
tot3rpe Solomon, that all is vanity and vexation of spirit." 

**Not at all," said the Sultan. "The highest duty of 
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the statesman and reformer still lies before me ; I shall go 
on the lyceum platform, and tell the crowds how I saved 
Ambok from the System." 

And so the last stage of the campaign began. 



NOW IS THE TIME FOR ALL GOOD MEN- 

J e§UhraU th§ femdU §qwilhf wiik th^ mals; 

1 9W€ar to y<m tkait th§ femiU it no U$$ than the mdU, 

— ^WaLI WHITKAir. 

3N the third of June the DaQy News featured an edi- 
torial which flamed in scarlet letters all over the 
front page in English and the back page in 

"able. The News^ wrote Mr. Whiff, had hitherto re- 
led to affiliate with any party; but parties in the final 
alysis stood for principles, and a great principle was 
w at stake. The Full Dinner^Pail, guaranteed for many 
%TB past to every voter by the safe and sane, if at times 
^-handed, policy of Padlctk, was now endangered by a 
oup of reckless demagogues whose only issue was an- 
gponism to progress, whose sole motive the Jacksonian 
H>ry of the relation of victors and spoils. Never (im- 
)red Mr. Whiff) let it be said that the voters of their 
eat and glorious nation had trampled on this heritage 
freedom, and turned from Republican prosperity to 
imocratic misrule. There was no better time than the 
esent for all good men and true to come to the aid of 
it Grand Old Party which was responsible for the pros- 
rity of the nation, the good crops, the marvelous cli- 
kte, and the blessings of the Mohammedan religion. 
r. Whiff then proceeded to a summary of the achieve- 
nts of the present administration, and closed with a 
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peroration on the wisdom of the fathers which brought 
in every great name from Mohammed and Washington 
to Joe Cannon and Padlok. 

This clarion call stirred up more excitement than the 
preparations for the Sultan's party, more even than the 
far-reaching schemes of Roland RIeman. The very large 
number of voters who believed in the News as finnly as 
they did in the Koran were dumfounded by Mr. Whiff's 
eulogies of the man whom he had attacked so violently, 
and the end of the day left the political situation more 
tangled than ever. 

Some time after darkness had fallen a dozen men as- 
sembled at the White Castle. One of them, the Honor- 
able Brigham Y. Stevens, suggested apologetically that 
they coiild probably get along as well without him (a 
statement which was not disputed) and went away to look 
after his own concerns. There remained all the mem- 
bers of the Republican National Committee, except Has- 
san, and that non-partisan journalist and reformer, Mr. 
Abdul Whiff ; and they had come to face the most critical 
situation in the history of the Republican party of Am- 
bok. 

Padlok opened with a brief summary of the state ci 
affairs in the city, Mansur reported for his demesne of 
Port Culebra, and the others added items of news from 
the country districts. Things were everywhere in a bad 
way. The Sultan's entry into the campaign had disar- 
ranged all plans and nullified all forecasts by aligning 
all the religious elements of the population on the side 
of the Democrats; Hassan was sulking in his tent while 
the city mob went over to the enemy, and it seemed as if 
they would all be buried under the approaching land- 
slide. 
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'^Well, gentlemen/' said Fadlok, when all the reports 
were ended, '^there is no doubt that the outlook is gloomy. 
But the old machine is not dead yet; the steam roller has 
not lost its steam. I am going to propose a step which 
it absolutely novel, but entirely legal: we are going to 
make our women vote." 

There was a chorus of exclamations. 

^Every woman in Ambok," said the Vizier, ^^has the con- 
stitational right to vote, and with an American battleship 
in the harbor it will be perfectly safe." 

^But it is unheard-of!" gasped Birak. '^No woman 
has ever voted in Ambok except the ladies of the Sultan's 
harem ; it has been considered the privilege of their rank." 

**But that," said Fadlok, **i8 merely a matter of courtesy 
and convention; every woman over twenty-one has the 
•nirrmge. They have never voted because we have never 
needed their votes. We cannot afford to let an illogical 
COS torn stand in the way of the expression of the will 
of the people." 

*^The Democrats have women, too," said Mansur. 

'^ut they will never think of this scheme themselves; 
they are conservatives, and it would fill them with horror 
to think of their wives and daughters filing into a polling- 
booth. Moreover, we can line up our harems late in the 
afternoon and vote them in a body just before the polls 
dote; then the Democrats will have no time to copy the 
trick even if they want to. The poorer quarters along 
the river, where there are no harems, are strongly Demo- 
cratic already; not even Hassan could keep them in line. 
But if the Republican harems are voted it will make an 
enormous difference in the residence dbtricts of the 
better class. I have here the figures." 

For a quarter of an hour there was eager computation 
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as a result of which the meeting became more optimistic. 
Nine of the city seats were surely Democratic, seven 
surely Republican, eleven that had seemed lost might be 
saved by the feminine vote. Of the remaining districts 
one consisted solely of the Sultan's Palace, and the other 
two were bound to it so closely by family and trade con- 
nections that they voted as the Palace voted. These 
three would, of course, be swayed by the Sultan, and 
they were three districts that the Republicans had always 
carried before. 

"If we could only reach the Sultan's women!" someone 
groaned. "There are more women than men in the Pal- 
ace; they could swing that and take the other two dis- 
tricts with them. There must be six hundred of them, 
counting the servants If Tryphosa had been made sul- 
tana " 

"It is too late to think of that," said Padlok. **Up to 
this year I think the Sultan's women voted as they 
pleased, and were probably about evenly divided, so that 
their votes really didn't count at all. This year, of 
course, they all have their orders. And yet, if we had 
only made Tryphosa sultana — ^with secret booths and 
voting-machines, no one would ever know how they voted. 
And we need every district." 

Abdul Whiff leaned forward eagerly. 

^^There is a man," he said, *Vho has access to the 
harem; a man who has the confidence and liking of all 
the girls." 

"The poet!" said someone. 

"The poet." 

"But he is an intimate of the Sultan," said Padlok. 
**We could never use him," 

"Maybe," said Whiff. "But I know him, I think, bet- 
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ter than anybody else ; and I don't think he likes the Sul- 
tan any too much. Besides, he is an American, and he 
knows that we are the American party. I don't say that 
we could get him to do anything, but I'm willing to try." 

^t is a task for a man," Padlok objected; ^^not for a 
poet." 

'^Riddle is no poet," said Whiff. ^^He is clever and 
fdU of nerve. I can talk to him about it, if you say 
•o; he'd keep still, if he didn't see fit to come in." 

^K^rtainly he could help us if anyone could," said 
Birak. 

''And," added Mansur, ''he is nobody of importance. 
If the Sultan should catch a man doing this, he would 
kill him very badly. It is well that we do not have 
to risk anyone whose life is of value." 

In Fadlok's eyes there blazed a momentary light, but 
Abdul Whiff shook his head. 

"This man is my friend. If we get him into this, we'll 
have to stand by him." 

"That can be attended to," said Padlok vaguely. 
"There is no time to lose; we have only a week. Can 
you see him tomorrow?" 

"Yes." 

"Then do so, by all means ; it may save the party. So, 
you see, gentlemen, that we are not ruined; with reason- 
aUe luck we may yet secure the continuation of our coun- 
try's prosperity, and the safety of our jobs. I shall 
ask the committee to meet at the same time tomorrow 
night, and meanwhile let us hope that Mr. Whiff will be 
successful." 

So Whiff called at the Palace the next afternoon and 
found the poet reading the works of Jeremicdi and Roose- 
velt and Billy Sunday. 
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**I have to hump to keep up with mj job," he explained. 
This business of providing hot air for a reform campaign 
has about used up my vocabulary, so Fm trying to soak 
in a little of the psychology from men who can really 
cuss.'* 



**You're pretty good/' said the editor. **Any time you 
want to quit the Sultan and change sides you can get a 
job with the Republican press bureau.** 

Riddle shook his head. 

^^I'm not a professional politician; Fd never have the 
face. You see, this isn't an ordinary campaign. It's an 
attack on a corrupt plutocracy by the friends of the 
downtrodden — a war of angels with flaming swords against 
that old serpent and his cohort of demons. It must be so, 
because the reformers say so. And if your side — ^pardon 
me one moment." 

In the doorway a slave was beckoning frantically. After 
a brief parley Riddle turned to his guest. 

^^I'll have to ask you to excuse me," he said. '^Some 
of the girls in the harem have got into a fuss, and they 
want me to come down and straighten things out. FU not 
be gone long." 

But it was half an hour before he returned. 

"What was the trouble?" Whiff inquired. 

Riddle laughed. 

"It started over a little game of euchre. One of the 
girls had what is vulgarly known as a bite on her instep, 
and every few minutes she had to reach down and scratch 
it. Well, after she and her partner had won eleven 
games straight the others started an investigation, and 
found her slipper was stuffed with assorted jacks. Which 
precipitated quite a rucus." 

"And did you smooth it over?" 
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"Oh, yes. The smoke has blown away.'' 

"Sam, you can do anything with this harem, can't 
yoa?" 

"Well, I guess I can wheedle the girls into good be- 
hayior about as well as anybody, not excepting the Chief 
Eunuch." 

"I thought so. • . . Sam, let me make you a proposi- 
tion. Confidential, you understand." 

Quickly he told him what Padlok wanted. 

"I see," said Riddle finally. "Let's get some of this 
smoke out." He threw open a window and leaned lazily 
back against the casing, a meditative smile flickering on 
his face. "I see. You want to know if I will double-cross 
the man that hires me, to do you a favor. No, Abdul. 
No. It has something of the — 6di — sporting element, and 
there is perhaps a certain ironic flavor in the idea of writ- 
ing Democratic campaign speeches while I suborn votes 
for the Republicans that tickles my fancy, but your 
breath is wasted." 

**You speak of double-crossing," said Whiff. **I don't 
look on it in that way at all. Necessarily, it would all have 
to be secret; but you're not double-crossing anybody. 
You're not working for the Democrats at present ; you're 
only doing a little literary work for a friend. And if I ask 
you to take advantage of a position in which accident has 
placed you ^" 

"As a casuist," said Riddle, "you certainly get the 
medal. Yet casuistry is the only sane system of morals. 
• • • And it's true that I don't owe the Sultan anything. 
I don't need my salary here to live on; I was brought 
down here under false pretenses. I thought — ^my Grod! 
I thought I was going to be a sort of assistant king, from 
the way he talked. And now I have to sit up all night 
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writing speeches for which he gets the credit. No, I don't 
owe him anything. It was a whim that brought me here, 
and at another whim he*d fire me. And if I did this ^ 

"Padlok would protect you." 

^Tadlok couldn't unless I got out of the Palace in a 
hurry. No, Abdul." 

"But, why won't you?" 

"Why won't I? Man, why should I? Do you know 
what would happen if I tried this trick — ^and Grod knows 
how it could be done, incidentally? My friend would turn 
me over to Wogo to be boiled in oil. Also, I'd have more 
harsh things said about me — ^I'd lose my reputation as 
well as my head. Fearless thinkers like you and me can 
see that there's nothing crooked in this, but the average 
man might have a different opinion. ... Of course, that's 
a side issue. I've had hard things enough said about me 
since I came to this country, and I don't give a danm 
for public opinion in a good cause. But, when the cause 
is only to do you a favor and to see some fun — I like you, 
and I am strong for excitement if it doesn't come too 
high. But this pleasing scheme doesn't rouse me at alL" 

"You wouldn't give a damn for public opinion, if you 
were working in a good cause. How about this cause. 
Riddle? We are the American party in Ambok. If the 
Democrats win, it will mean a lot of reactionary laws, 
a facing about, back toward the Middle Ages. It might 
mean bloodshed, eventually it might mean Japanese 
domination. Isn't that a good cause?" 

Riddle considered for a time — ^very serious, now. 

"It sounds well," he said at last. "But after all, Fm 
not so sure that it's going to save any particular country 
from perdition to try to make it over like some other 
country. Speaking generally, I'm in favor of the Ameri- 
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can party. But when it comes to sticking my head into 
a noose for the American party, I naturally stop and 
tarn over the rights and wrongs of the question a little 
more carefully. 

^^As I look at it, this campaign isn't any of my busi- 
ness. If the Sultan has shoved off some of his press agent 
stuff on to me, that's beside the point. I'm but a stranger 
here — Harvard is my home. A casual visitor has no call 
to do some dubious and very dangerous work just be- 
cause some of his friends find themselves in a tight place. 
Anyway, I'm no politician : I haven't any head for prac- 
tical affairs. I couldn't swing this. I'd only botch 
it — lose my own head, and probably several ladies' heads 
— and wouldn't help you any, after all. It would be great 
sport, Abdul, in a certain sense, but I guess you'll have to 
forget it. It's out of my line." 

Whiff picked up his hat. 

^'All right, Sam. As a patriotic citizen I'm sorry to 
see you take this stand ; and as your friend I'm even sor- 
rier. But you know what you want." 

Riddle was left alone, with an uneasy feeling that there 
was something wrong. His arguments were all perfectly 
sound ; but somehow he felt that he ought to have done it. 

Nonsense! Of course it was none of his business. A 
crowd of crooked politicians had wanted him to pull their 
chestnuts out of the fire. By some hook or crook they had 
persuaded his friend Whiff to try to influence him, and no 
doubt they would renew the attempt. But he would be 
ready for them; no argument, no promise would tempt 
him into any such harebrained scheme as this. He knew 
when he was well off. 

Meanwhile Whiff went back to the Vizier's office and 
found Fadlok analyzing the results of some straw votes in 
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the mountain provinces. With him was Cecilia, clad in a 
business-like frock and tabulating her father's conclusions 
as he went through the reports. At sight of WhifF the 
Vizier looked up with something as much like suspense as 
he ever showed. Whiff looked at Cecilia, 

^^7 daughter is in my confidence," said the Vizier. 
'^She is discreet. Tell me what he said." 

So Whiff reported the conversation in full; and Cecilia, 
who had heard nothing of the scheme, listened with grow- 
ing amazement. 

^^Unun!" said the Vizier, tugging at his beard. *^Did 
you mention any sum of money?" 

**You can't buy Riddle. He's not that kind." 

Fadlok grunted. 

'*No promises, no delicate reference to his exceptional 
influence over women, no playing on his pride could bring 
him over?" 

"No." 

"No appeal to his patriotism could move him?" 

**Not enough for our purpose." 

**There must be some way," Fadlok meditated. 'HYhen 
a thing must be done, there is always some way. . . ." 

His gaze fell on Cecilia, sitting in the comer, her eyes 
on the table, flushing and obviously stirred by some deep 
feeling. The Vizier's eyes flickered for a moment like the 
cold flash of a searchlight. 

"Cecilia!" 

"Yes, father." 

**Isn't this man a — a friend of yours?" 

The girl's fingers worked nervously in a pile of papers 
as she answered: 

"I— I think so." 

"Could you ^" 
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"Could I ask him to do it — for me?" 

**We must enlist him somehow," said the Vizier, **And 
if he is your friend " 

"My friend," the girl repeated. **I — ^perhaps he would 
if I asked him. Ill see him tomorrow." 

Now the poet was feeling very much dissatisfied with 
himself the next morning. He had recently made two 
eminently prudent decisions, and, as usual, he was regret- 
ting them both. Once again he argued out the matter 
of the harem votes, and once again he persuaded himself 
that he had done the only sane thing. But the thought 
of Cecilia still rubbed a sore spot. 

She had been his friend, his best friend in Ambok ; and, 
while her kindness might be only a caprice, it was un- 
deniably stimulating. And it had been only kindness, 
after all — ^what ground had he had for his vainglorious 
lentimental notion that he was letting her go too far? 
He had treated her with hardly excusable rudeness since 
her garden party — for several days, now, he had neither 
seen her nor calkd her up ; and he found that he missed 
her very badly. Conunon courtesy — that was what he 
called it — demanded that he pay her at least the defer- 
ence which she was accustomed to expect from those she 
called friends. 

While he was in this state of mind and on the point 
of telephoning for an appointment his fortune came to 
meet him halfway. She called him up. 

**What are you doing this afternoon?" she demanded. 

Cheerfully he lied that he had nothing on hand. 

^h, good! Now listen. I'm simply tired to death of 
dinners and dances and parties, and politics, too. I'll go 
crazy if I don't get away for a little while — even for an 
afternoon — away from people that I have to talk hard to» 
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and away from statistics. I want to rest. That doesn't j 
sound very inviting, does it? Oh, I'm not very good com- ' 
pany this afternoon, I know ; but I want you to take me 
out to tea, and not to be sulky if I'm awfully mean and 
horrid and don't say a word. Because I feel just like 
that! Will you do it? . . . Oh, that's good! Now, ITl 
tell you what we'll do. I'm going to cut a garden partj 
and a tennis tournament — cut them cold on the excuse 
that I have to work for father. So it won't do for us to 
be seen, will it? Now I know the cutest little place, jurt 
a block or so off Capitol Square — the House of Dried 
Rose Leaves. Do you know it? ... I thought not. No 
tourists ever get there, and not half a dozen people on 
Ridge Avenue have ever been in it. It's an Arab placet 
pure and simple. So I'll tell you what we'll do. Fll pot 
on harem dress and go out in a closed palanquin, so no* 
body will know who it is; they'll think it's one of my 
father's wives. And I'll meet you — let's see. I'll mee* 
you where the Street of the Goatherd runs back of tb^ 
Blue Mosque — you know the place? • . . Yes, I kno^ 
this sounds dreadfully irregular, but if anybody kne^ 
that I wasn't at work I'd never be able to look Mildred 
Larrabee and Flora Kinnear in the face again. Ado 
they're two of my best friends. So I'll meet you thei* 
say at a quarter to three ; and I'll be wearing blue trouS' 
ers and blouse and a rose-colored veil. You'll be there?'' 

He said he would. 

He was there at half-past two; and when at last a 
gilded palanquin jolted down the narrow street he forgot 
all his resolutions. He was going to see her again. He 
thought there had been a note of eagerness in her voice, 
too, as she had talked to him over the telephone; and 
when she got out of her palanquin there was a gladness 
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in her tone and manner that he thought he could have 
found reflected in her face if the veil had not hidden it. 

They left the palanquin with orders to wait, and she 
led him to the low arched doorway of an ancient building 
in an out-of-the-way square. 

Through the dark, stuffy vestibule they came into a 
great room, low-ceiled, dim, heavily scented; it was full 
of tables around which reclined many men and a few 
women, smoking and absorbing strange dainties and 
drinks. On a platform in one corner a native orchestra 
was hammering misshapen drums and twanging queer 
stringed instruments, singing the while at the top of 
their voices. Little booths with curtains were all about 
the room, and here and there a flight of steps led up to 
Dwre private apartments. Truly the House of Dried 
Rose Leaves was of the East Eastern; a more striking 
contrast to the garish glories of the Hotel McKinley 
^ould have been hard to find. 

Cecilia beckoned to the head waiter. Though her face 
of course was hidden, the richness of her clothing marked 
her as a person to be treated with deference, and the 
jiesture was imperious. The two held a long parley in the 
Native tongue, then the waiter led the way toward the 
Nearest stair. 

**What*s all this?" the poet inquired. 

*Tm getting a private room, silly. This veil is simply 
too hot for any use ; I've got to take it off. And it would 
never do for me to be recognized." 

^But you said none of your Ridge Avenue friends come 
here." 

**Plenty of father's friends come here." 

**Look here — if the place is as bad as that Fve no busi- 
ness bringing you." 
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**You didn't; I brought you." 

"But if it's a tough joint '' 

"Oh, my dear! I've gone to places much worse tban 
this with Dutch Fisher and Valeria. That isn't it at all 
Any place would be as bad. You see, taking tea in public 
with a man is one of the things that isn't done in respec- 
table native society. And down here I'm an Arab. It was 
all right out at the hotel — ^that was another world. But 
if any of my father's friends recognized me here they'd 
have the — the most unworthy suspicions. And while it 
wouldn't make any difference in some ways, it would get 
right back to my father's harem, and that would be uor 
pleasant. We'll get some place off to ourselves where n<r 
body can see us and we'll be shut off from the noise. The) 
do that sort of thing rather well here, Fm told." 

Which Riddle found to be a fact. Their room was ver3 
tiny and very cool, with cushioned couches and rich tap' 
estried walls. The only light came in through a litth 
latticed window. The view was nothing wonderful: suit- 
beaten walls and roofs and a shaded courtyard, with m 
single scraggly dwarf palm in the middle and a scrag^^ 
black cat sprawled out on the paving stones ; but beyond 
the walls there was a suggestion of inclosed gardens, and 
of the hidden things that were the real Ambok. The two 
dropped lazily on the soft divans, and Cecilia unwound 
her veil. 

"There ! Thank goodness that's out of the way. What 
are you going to drink? This place has the most wonder- 
ful sherbet in the world." 

After the waiter had come and gone Riddle was forced 
to admit that this was true. With the sherbet were queer 
little cakes and queer stuffed fruits; and Cecilia had 
brought a new kind of cigarette for him to try. 
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The waiter removed the relics of their meal; they 
smoked in silence, their eyes on the bright blue sky cut 
into checkerboards by the window. There was a new 
element in this wordless intimacy ; she had come to him as 
to the only one who would or could take her away so that 
she could rest — the only one who would understand. And 
when he reflected that it was no less a person than the 
Vizier's daughter who was thus giving her confidence to 
the despised poet, he was more than thrilled; he was 
moved more deeply than he had been for a long time. And 
though he still knew that he ought to put a stop to it, that 
he must not let Cecilia drift into something from which 
there was no way out, he had not the courage to do any- 
thing more. He was content to sit in silence, looking at 
kr, thinking of her, wondering at the graciousness which 
^^ led her to bestow such a signal mark of her favor on 
Aim. 

The girl stirred at last on her pile of cushions, stretched 

^rself lazily, and drove back a yawn. Muffled by the 

Walls and the heavy hangings of their room, there came 

^o them from somewhere in the house the rhythmic thud 

^f a tom-tom and the drone of a native song. 

**Isn't this delightfully illicit?" said Cecilia dreamily. 

^TTou've no idea what a relief it is to get away from it all 

'^ somebody that's restful ; somebody that won't fuss or 

'talk or ask questions, but just sort of — ^well — ^be around, 

you know." 

^TTour father hasn't any right to work you so hard." 
She laughed. 

**I s}>end two-thirds of my time on fluffiness." 
^But he ought to get somebody else." 
^ut be can't risk it; his last secretary sold some 
secrets, and he can't take any chances just now. Really, 
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Sam, you have too hard an opinion of my father. Most 
people have. He isn't harsh. He hasn't one bit of senti- 
ment or softness, but he's just. I don't love him, exactly; 
I hardly even like him — ^because he isn't the kind people 
like. But I respect him more than anybody else I know. 
And I'm so glad to work for him as much as I can; this 
campaign is an awful strain on him. Worse than any he'i 
ever had before. Especially since Hassan refused to work 
for the party. . • ." 

Into the intimate fragrance of the moment blew a mal- 
odorous breath of suspicion. Riddle waved it aside; it 
was contemptible, unworthy. But Cecilia leaned forward 
and laid her hand on his ; her shimmering eyes were full 
of confidence and appeal. 

"Sam, won't you see if you can't do something with 
the Sultan's harem? It's such a desperately urgent af- 
fair." 

He stood up in sudden anger. 

"So that's it ! I might have known ^" 

"So what's what?" 

**A11 this sudden friendliness; this condescension; 
this " 

**I don't know what you're talking about," she said iB 
what seemed genuine amazement. 

"Oh, you don't? Well, I'll tell you what I'm talking 
about. I might have known you hadn't forgotten your 
station and mine so easily as all that; that you wouldn't 
trust your reputation in my hands without some good 
reason ; that you wouldn!t pick me — me — as the friend to 
keep you company while you get away from things. Oh, 
it sounded well ; and I fell for it, didn't I? You're a good 
set of politicians, all of you. You want me to throw 
away a good job, to risk my life, all for something that 
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lon't care a rap about and that will help you out of a 
k. So you send Abdul Whiff, my best friend, to per- 
ade me. And when he can't pull the wool over my 
es, then you take a hand. 

"Oh, it's nice, isn't it? A private room, and a little 
jrty of two; friendliness and trust and intimacy. And 
en — ^*0h, Sam, won't you kindly cut off your head to 
lige me?' Oh, I ought to have known." 
He strode to the window and stared out. There was 
rustle behind him; Cecilia was on her feet, her fingers 
enched in the long folds of her veil, her lips white. 
**0h, I ought to have known," he repeated. **You 
ooldn't have stooped like this for nothing. And all the 
me you were here beside me, so beautiful that I couldn't 
ie anything else, couldn't think of anything else but that 
ou were near me, you were getting ready to spring 
iufr Oh, you're like aU the rest of them." 
She faced him suddenly, her face white and still and 
cpressionless ; and she began to speak in a very low, very 
ipid monotone. 

"I don't know whom you mean by *all the rest of them,' 
it if they all treated you the same way it must have 
«n your fault, not theirs. I only know that you've hurt 
e as I never thought any man could hurt me, and as no 
an is ever going to hurt me again. I was tired and 
^nrous and worn out and I wanted a little rest, and you 
ire the one friend that I picked out as the one I wanted 
be with, the one with whom I feel more peaceful, more 
ease than with anybody else. And here, when I was 
st thinking that this afternoon would be a — a very dear 
mory to me aU my life, you spoil it all because I — I 
c you to do a favor that means a very great deal to me 
i my people. Do you think I'd ask a thing like this — 
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I know how risky it is — from anybody but a very good] 
a very close friend? It was because I thought you were a 
friend, that you took an interest in — ^in my — in our wel- 
fare. And you 

"Oh, I see now why you're the Sultan's poet. Thcj 
were right — all the others were right, and I was wrong. 
When your chance comes you're afraid to take it. Then 
are a thousand men in Ambok who'd jump at the chance 
to put my father in their debt, for they know he neva 
forgets a favor. But you — ^you'd rather stay where yoo 
are — ^laughed at by the Americans and despised by the 
Malays, snubbed by men like Captain Stark. It's where 
you belong. And I didn't know you any better than thatl 

**Do you know what an opportunity you have? You 
may perhaps turn the fate of a nation. That scares ytHif 
doesn't it? You're afraid of responsibility. You may be 
able to do a great service to the American interests in 
Asia. That scares you. Why, some men would think it 
an honor to be allowed to serve their country in a time 
like this. Some men — at least, here in Ambok — ^would 
think it was an honor to be allowed to do something for 
their friends. But not you. 

"Risk? Of course there's risk. But, my God! I» 
there anything in the world worth doing that isn't risky? 
I — I wish I'd never said anything about it — anything 
rather than to have to see you lose your nerve. No, never 
mind. We can get along without you, Mr. Riddle. Vvl 
sorry I asked you to do anything so — so troublesome. 

"I'm going now. No, you needn't see me out. Yes 
I've had a very pleasant afternoon, and Fm sorry I eve 
suggested anything hard or unpleasant to you. I wouldn' 
for worlds have you do anything dangerous. You ca 
go back to the Palace and write your poems all the res 
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of your days in peace; we'U not bother you any more. 
And if you think it makes any difference to me what you 
do after this, or who you are, you're mistaken. I — ^I hope 
ni never see you again.*' 

She wound the veil about her head with fingers that 
shook so that she could hardly hold the loose cloth. As 
•he laid her hand on the doorknob the poet felt an un- 
reasoning, mad desire to catch her and hold her tight, 
and kiss her whether she liked it or not. But on the heels 
of that came the suspicion that all the girl's evident emo- 
tion was only a trick — that that was exactly what she 
wanted him to do-— that at this crisis the Vizier's daughter 
would go to almost any length to get him to promise to 
deliver the votes of the Sultan's harem. 



n 
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XI 

RIDDLE SEES A GREAT LIGHT 

Oraft, beliwe me, fri$nd», it uniotrtal; 
AH men can be bought for gold — or droi9. 
If gondii onlg pag the price demanded 
Jupiter himeelf will eome acroee. 



SO he let her go, and went back to the Palace co&- 
vinced that he had behaved like a sensible nuuk 
But presently this comforting thought lost its 
consolatory power ; the thing that kept driving all other 
matters out of his mind was the fact that Cecilia, whom 
he had thought his friend, had played him false. 

And by the time he had thought it aU over for a mis- 
erable hour he came to realize that there might be two 
sides to the case. Perhaps Cecilia, after all, did not 
realize that she was doing more than ask a very great 
favor of a very good friend — a favor,, he remembered, that 
an impulse had almost led him to promise that day whes 
they last rode up the river. Though his common-sense 
told him that she must have been trying to ensnare him^ 
even to her display of emotion there at the end, he could 
not believe that she had been play-acting when she had 
said that this afternoon would always be a very dear 
memory to her. He knew that in spite of their quarrel 
it would always be so to him. 

Moreover — here was the part that hurt — he remem- 
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i that she had said that some men would have wel- 
*d an opportunity to aid their country and their 
ids. It was true that he had never done anything but 
time; that he had never thought seriously of Sam 
lie as a potential doer of great deeds. But, capable 
oty he was the only man in the position to do this piece 
fork that Padlok and the American interests, and 
lia, wanted done ; and his heart jumped as he realized 
, if anybody could sway the irresponsible women of 
barem, he, their beau-ideal, was the man. 
efore long he realized that his nerves had been badly 
jt by the interview of the afternoon. He dined in his 
Qs; and after dinner, lounging in an armchair before 
inndow, he stared out across the glowing town, beyond 
iark mass of the White Castle that loomed up against 
pale eastern sky where the moon would rise, and tried 
bink it out. And after a hopeless struggle to find his 

out through the tangle of uncertcunty, of indecision, 
fterthought, he fell asleep. 

[e was awakened by the impact of a flood of white light 
lis eyes, and started up, blinking. Far out over the 
,n the moon had risen; in spite of the distance, the 
ir-tipped minarets and domes and towers of the White 
ble were clearly outlined against the pale sky. And 

as the white light outside had swept all the shadows 
of its way, so in his soul all the dimness and uncer- 
ty was for the moment brushed into the background 
he glorious splendor of one wonderful fact. He loved 
lia. 

1 that precious moment when he could see things in 
r true values, when the non-essential appeared as non- 
ntial, and only the one thing counted, he realized the 
; that his love was probably hopeless — ^that even if he 
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could win her pardon for the quarrel of the aftemooBf 
he could hardly hope to prevail against their differenei 
in race and rank and character — that all this was besidi 
the point. He loved Cecilia; Cecilia had asked him to do 
something; and harebrained, reckless, all but impossihk 
as it seemed, he would do what she asked. He would go ' 
down and throw the devil out of hell if she asked it. What 
else could he do? He loved her. 

Furthermore, in the blinding clearness of the vision hi 
realized that his wonted indolence and procrastinatioOf 
his habit of turning everything into a lazy man's job| 
would have to go. He had a chance to do some work that 
needed to be done, and a man who loved Cecilia would dd 
it. That made all the difference. Whether he ever woB 
her or not, he could never again flinch from responsilnlitjy 
or stop to quibble when something needed to be done. In 
that moonlit instant he grew up to man's stature and 
man's responsibilities ; and as he realized the change that 
his love for Cecilia had wrought he could not prevent a 
small sigh of regret for the passing of the old Sam Riddk» 
whose life, if somewhat trivially ornamental, was yet to 
comfortably free from care. . . . 

The loud jangle of the telephone beU broke in on hil 
great moment ; he turned on the light, and came back to 
earth. 

It was Abdul Whiff ; and he wanted to see Riddle at hif 
apartment at once. It was urgent. Riddle was silent a 
moment ; he drew his hand over his forehead and thought 
He must see Cecilia first ; he must tell Cecilia about it. 

**I can't come now," he said. "Tomorrow.** 

"Tonight. It won't keep." 

"It will have to keep. Let's see. It's nine-thirty; Ffl 
be there at twelve, or phone you if I can't." 
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And though Whiff protested vigorously, he would prom- 
i nothing else. He realized now that after his vision, 
len he had seen for once what counted and what did not, 
was going to be hard to deal with people who did not 
low, who stiU attached relative importance to minor 
atters like time and space, and money and elections. 
He called up the White Castle and learned that the 
rincess Cecilia was out. Her maid at last came to the 
lephone ; and since she was weU disposed to the poet, he 
arned that Cecilia had gone to a dance at Grace Bor- 

►W*8. 

Then he would go to Grace Borrow's, too. A telephone 
M a poor thing, at best; he would see her face to face 
id tell her. What she would think he did not know, but 
\ must tell her. 

He called a rickshaw and rode away toward the town, 
at in the bay was a great bulk at anchor, pin-pricked 
ith light — ^the Alaska^ which had come in late that after- 
ion, to the huge disgust of the Democrats. The sight 
' her gave him considerable comfort; with an American 
ittleship in the harbor an American citizen in the Pal- 
:e was likely to run a much better chance of coming out 
ith a whole skin. And he sighed as he realized that al- 
»dy he was coming back to the consideration of little 
lings. The vision had passed. 

Perhaps an hour later he was at the gate ; and here a 
BW difficulty presented itself. The doorkeeper would not 
t him in. To his declarations that he had a message 
ir the Princess Cecilia there came the answer that the 
rincess would be sent for, unless he wished to write it. 
[e didn't. 

So he waited at the comer of the little lodge, with a 
ozen native servants in plain sight. It was no very pro- 
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pitious place for a declaration of love. He waited. Sap- 
pose she would not come. He had not sent in his name, 
and she might ignore an anonymous simmions. Or again, 
she might suspect who it was that was sending for her, and 
then refuse to come. He waited. . . . 

There were footsteps on the gravel walk. Around a 
projecting bunch of shrubbery appeared a gorgeous uni- 
form, and Ensign Arbuthnot, spying him, ran forward 
with outstretched hand. 

"Why, Riddle! How are you, anyway?" 

But Riddle, muttering something incoherent, made a 
blind stab at the hand and missed. He was looking over 
Arbuthnot's shoulder at Arbuthnot's companion* 

She wore the same cerise gown that she had had on the 
first night he met her; one shoulder-strap had slipped 
down on her rounded arm, and she had stopped to 
straighten it. Standing there, grave, preoccupied, she 
gave him once more that impression of pathos, of wistful 
search for something out of reach, that had struck him 
so often before when he looked at her; and he started 
forward, past Arbuthnot, and spoke her name. 

She looked up, looked at him, looked through him with- 
out a sign of feeling. Then she flirted her fan once or 
twice and said quietly: 

"Let's go back, Mr. Arbuthnot. I think there was some 
mistake." 

And that was all — all, though Arbuthnot, stiff and 
embarrassed at his unwilling intrusion on the heart affairs 
of other people, made his farewell with a "See you again. 
Riddle"; and the poet made some formal reply. She 
turned back up the walk, slipping her hand through her 
escort's arm ; and Riddle heard her delicious laughter as 
they passed out of sight. 
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Then he realized how much harm their quarrel of the 
afternoon had done. Always, till now, they had got along 
wonderfully well together ; but from one or two incidents 
he knew that she had a temper, and pride. And now he 
was finding that when her pride was hurt she could be as 
headstrong, as imperious, yes, even as passionately unfair 
as she was charming when things were going well. It is 
not for a poet to insult a princess. 

He had plenty of time to think it over while he rode 
back to Whiff's office ; and the more he thought the worse 
it looked. But the effect of the vision still remained ; no 
matter what Cecilia did to him, he loved her. 

Whiff's servant let him in, and led him to the editor's 
sitting^roouL And then came another surprise ; for there 
was only one man in the room, and that was Padlok. 

He rose testily as Riddle entered. 

*%ood evening, sir! I am not used to waiting. You 
arelate.** 

Riddle could not repress a grin. The Vizier had waited 
three hours for him! And now that they had met, what 
could Riddle say? He would teU him of his decision, of 
course, but certainly not of his motive. Cecilia's conduct 
had made that out of the question for the time. 

But Padlok took the conversation in hand. 

*^r. Riddle, I need you. I need every seat in the As- 
sembly that I can possibly carry, and you can get three 
for me, I believe. You have refused to listen to persuasion 
and entreaty; I am now going to present my final argu- 
ment." 

Riddle rather expected to be bound, gagged and put to 
the torture after this cheering preface ; but it seemed that 
the Vizier had other plans. 

^I need you. You have some property, I am told, but 
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you are not a rich man. If the Palace district and the 
other two that go with it elect Republican AssemUymen I 
will give you two hundred thousand doUars." 

Riddle looked at him blankly for a moment, then tat 
down and laughed — ^laughed hysterically till the tears 
streamed down his face. Money — he was being offered 
money ! 

^*I fail to see anything humorous in that,'' said the 
Vizier stiffly* **It is, I believe, the highest price ever paid 
for that sort of work in Ambok." 

Riddle grew serious again. 

^^Just a little joke on the side," he apologized. ^Yonr 
Excellency, I'll do my best to swing it ; but I don't want 
your money." 

^*0f course not," Padlok acquiesced. ^This is no vul- 
gar commercial transaction* It will all be done very 
quietly, very circumspectly. You are my friend, there- 
fore you do me this favor. I am your friend, therefore, 
I — shall we say, sell some stocks for you, or make a deal 
in real estate? And the money is deposited to your credit 
in some bank in Manila." 

Riddle's face set. Here was another man who had not 
had a vision. 

"You don't understand," he said quietly. "Fm going 
to do this for reasons of my own. What tihey are neither 
you nor anybody else will know till I see fit to explain 
them. But it's not because of you, or your money. FU 
not touch a cent of it — not even for expenses. The devil 
take it and you. Do you understand?" 

The two men looked into each other's eyes once more; 
and the Vizier suddenly held out his hand. 

*Wen enough, Mr. Riddle. Thank you." 

And so the man who had thought himself too weak to 
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intervene in affairs of state faced the task of persuading 
six hundred women to do a dangerous thing which would 
bring them no advantage whatever. Luckily very few of 
them had strong partisan leanings; as far as he could 
think at the moment, Fatima was the only one so surely 
Democratic that it would be unsafe to approach her. 
But Fatima, with her slaves and dependents, controUed 
not more than thirty of the six hundred votes ; moreover, 
she was extremely unpopular in the harem. The only girl 
whom everybody, or nearly everybody, liked was Try- 
phosa. Tryphosa was of a Republican house, and Try- 
phosa was his friend; he would ask her advice on the 
matter. 

"How are you going to vote?" he asked her the next 
day. 

"Republican, of course. My husband has ordered us all 
to vote Democratic ; what do you think of that? The vot- 
ing booths are so secret that I know some of the girls are 
going to vote the other way just to spite him. It makes 
me so mad! Before long he'U be giving us orders about 
what to wear. I'll vote Republican, as I've always voted. 
But the Republican party has treated me very badly, 
famous poet. I don't owe them anything." 

"Will you let me show you how you can make them owe 
you something?" 

**Oh, la, la ! They owe me a throne already." 

**So they do," he conceded. "But see here, Tryphosa. 
If the Democrats win, Fatima's father is going to be 
Grand Vizier. Then who will be sultana?" 

The girl kicked sullenly at the cushions of her divan. 

"I lose either way, don't I?" 

"Not yet, dear lady. There's one chance left. In this 
election every vote is going to count. If you will, you 
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can put Padlok under a great obligation, and you ca 
Fatima." 

She listened eagerly as he told her what he wantec 

**Very pretty, famous poet; like a fairy story, 
is impossible." 

^*Is it? Behind the curtains of the voting-booth n 
will know what is going on, and you've admitted y( 
that some of them are going to take advantage of i 

**Some of them — ^perhaps a dozen. Anyway, a 
like this would be found out before we could finish it 
we should be torn to pieces with pincers. I shou 
like that, famous poet." 

'^The girls here are mostly religious; if we cou 
them to swear on the beard of the Prophet they'c 
still." 

"Perhaps. But how will you win them over? 
is the trouble. They all hate Fatima, and they a 
you and me, but there are so many petty jealousie 
that they could never hang together." 

"Padlok would spare no expense — 
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"Expense ! That's a joke. Nobody in the harem 
money. No, no, famous poet; an idle dream." 

Having thus dismissed the matter, she thrust hei 
under a cushion, drew out a box of fudge, and be( 
nibble daintily. 

*T)o you like it?" he asked. 

"I love it." 

•*So would the other girls. . . ." 

Tryphosa turned and stared at him, hope slowly 
ing in her eyes. 

"Pve let some of them look at my stock," she said 
they're dying for a taste. They're always tryi 
bribe my slaves." 
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"Tryphosa, I have just had the first really Napoleonic 
idea of my life. Fudge is only a beginning. By the provi- 
dence of God, Ridge Avenue despises soft drinks, and none 
of the American drug-stores downtown has a soda foun- 
tain, rn bet there isn't a girl in the Palace who has ever 
tasted a chocolate royale or a banana special." 

^WeVe all read about them in American novels, but we 
could never get anybody to make them for us." 

^he drouth is broken," said Riddle. **I can make any- 
thing in that line ever invented. Tryphosa, you line up 
^ut a dozen slaves that you can trust. I'D furnish the 
money and make out a list of syrups and creams that I 
^*nt you to get from the major-domo ; and tomorrow we'D 
«o to work." 

Xt was extremely fortunate for the Republican party 

^'^tt the Sultan was in those days a busy man. Had he 

found time, as was his wont, to forget the cares of state 

^ dalliance with his wives, the plot could never have got 

^^der way ; but for a fortnight before the election the po- 

^^tate did not so much as set foot in his own harem. In 

^^ culminating week of the campaign the chief Demo- 

^^atic spellbinder was in great demand; moreover, the 

^Usband of fourteen wives had become so infatuated with 

^cilia that he paid no attention to the birds already in 

Ws hand, but called at the White Castle twice a day, 

whether the Princess was willing to see him or not. 

And the last chance the Sultan might have had to spend 
any time with his wives was destroyed by the imminence 
of the dance to be given on the eighth of June with which 
he was hoping to eclipse the glories of Ridge Avenue. A 
dancin^floor had to be laid on the marble pavement of 
the Hall of Audience ; the managers of the Hotel McEIin- 
ley had to be impressed with the need of faultless catering; 
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musicians had to be hired and instructed; and si 
mentary invitations had to be issued to Captain Stai 
the officers of the Alaska, who were being entertain 
over town. So the monarch was kept too busy to no 
abnormal activity of his poet; but there was one j 
who did notice it, ^nd that was Wogo. 

Every night Riddle sat up till far on toward dawn 
piling the Sultan's campaign speeches for the nexl 
Before noon he was in the harem, and never left hii 
until the approach of the dinner hour. He had m 
to lose. The making of the candy he had turned a 
three of Tryphosa's adept slave girls, reserving foi 
self the more noble and glorious task of operating i 
provised soda fountain in her rooms, from which 
pufFs and Madeleine flips and egg chocolates and 
smashes were sent out to overcome the reluctance < 
conservative. 

Tryphosa handled the field work. Beginning wii 
girls she knew to be loyal Republicans, she went on 
lukewarm, the indifferent, and the frankly hostile, n< 
herself by the thought of Fatima as queen. 

As she had told Riddle, most of the girls liked hei 
investigation proved that nearly all of them were j 
more than she had expected by the Sultan's attem] 
control their votes. It was fitting that wives shoi 
obedient to their masters in all things contemplated 
marriage vow; but their precious right to vote, wh 
much as anything else marked them out from all the 
women of the island, was something over which they 
admit no outspoken and visible control. For they w< 
the daughters of nobles, and no longer than a dozen 
ago their fathers and the Sultan's father had been a 
on an equality. His orders were an interference 
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rights which custom and inherited feeling decreed invio- 
late; and Tryphosa found the seed of rebellion already 
town. 

And thereupon she saw a great idea, and clung to it, 
and dwelt on it. What was it, she argued in the whispered 
conferences which were now going on every hour through- 
out'the harem — ^what was it that made their lot less pleas- 
ant than that of the bold-faced women on Ridge Avenue? 
What but the lack of freedom — the* freedom which the 
•Anoericans gave to their women, and which beyond doubt 
^e American party, should they win the election, would 
^ant to the loyal ladies of the harem in such measure as 
^j should wish. To be sure, modest Moslems would 
'^Ver bare their faces in public, never dance and swim 
^tli strange men, never do any of the thousand brazen 
^'^iiigs that were the way of Ridge Avenue. But it would 
•^ a comfort to know that they could do them, if they 
^^^ted to. 

And when she had thus reasoned she clinched her argu- 

'^^nt by a sudden appeal to the emotions, alternating fiery 

^ords with plates of crisp fudge, and producing nut 

^Undaes at each and every psychological moment. So by 

Moneyed phrases and sugary sweetmeats she achieved the 

^ry thing that the Sultan had tried to do by force — she 

^on away the promise of their votes for a cause in which 

Tery few of them were interested. 

One after another the woman tempted them, and they 
did eat ; one after another they swore the most holy oaths 
to vote the straight Republican ticket, to compel their 
slaves to do the same, and ever and always to keep silence 
— all of which Tryphosa clinched by vowing that she 
would poison anyone who broke her promise. Riddle, too, 
bad frequent interviews with girls who were holding back; 
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some he won by promises of wrist watches or phonographs, 
or private dancing lessons; some he fired by flowery 
speeches, addressed to little groups whom he could trust 
So they worked, while in the town below Democrats and 
Republicans made speeches and spent money; and the 
Sultan hung Harvard pennants in the Hall of Audience; 
and Wogo prowled about the door of the harem, sure that 
something was wrong, but unable to get past the vigilant 
eunuchs to find out just what it was. By the afternoon 
of June seventh every woman in the Palace, except Fa- 
tima and her slaves, had promised to vote the Republican 
ticket. 

As Riddle dressed for dinner that night he felt a certaii^ 
sense of relief. The first part of his work was accoiP^ 
plished. But only the first part, for there was left tb^ 
much harder task of seeing that they all remained loyal* 
Even with the influence of Tryphosa's terrible threat^) 
he would have to be constantly in and about the hare^^ 
with his eyes and ears open; for a single garrulous cp^ 
treacherous woman could ruin them all. Eternal vigilanc?^ 
was the price of safety. 

He had not met Cecilia since the night at Grace Bor^ 
row's, except once on the Avenida when she might quit^ 
plausibly have actually missed seeing him. At all events, 
she had not noticed his bow. And it was hurting him — - 
hurting hard. The splendid exhilaration that had come 
over him when he first knew that he loved her was dying 
down a little, and the pain of losing her was coming to 
the front. But he was counting on the Sultan's ball — 
he could force a meeting there, and he thought that if he 
could once make her listen to him things might yet take 
a turn for the better. 

At this moment the Sultan appeared. 
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"Where have you been lately, Sam? I hardly see you 
once a day." 

*^our fault. Most Illustrious. You knock around 
town all the time while I stay here and write your speeches 
and campaign songs." 
{ ^ell, this dance is a good deal of bother/' said the 
Snltan. "I'm glad it will be over before long. And let 
me tell you this, Sam — they've all accepted. That Ridge 
Avenue crowd recognizes me all right when I'm giving the 
party. • • . I wish I didn't have to ask the officers of the 
Moika — they're a bunch of conceited snobs, all of them. 
Bemember how they treated me when they came down 
from Manila? And that young Arbuthnot actually had 
the impudence to dance nine times with Cecilia at the hotel 
*«a this afternoon. Can you beat it?" 

^Beat him to it at your own," counseled the poet cheer- 
^y. "Take her card right away from her — ^if you're 
S^ing to have cards." 

'^o cards. I tell you, Sam, that's going to be some 
^nce. You've seen how the Hall of Audience is dec- 
f)rated ; the supper will be the finest ever served in Ambok ; 
and the music. . • • There won't be any waits between 
dances at all. I'm going to have two bands: Tortolo's 
for the tangos and the one from the hotel for the rest. 
Well alternate them with thirty-second intervals, so that 
somebody will be dancing all the time. Then out in the 
garden well have Laliakaua's Hawaiian string band, and 
some native dancing girls — ^give 'em a sort of cabaret show 
to pass the time away." 

"That's a devil of a lot of music," said the poet. 
"YouTl get it all balled up if you're not careful." 

"Oh, I'm expecting you to supervise the whole thing. 
Keep 'em in hand. And I'll want you to play a few bears 
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yourself — there's nobody on the island that can touch you 
as a ragtime player." 

*TVie? What! I don't understand," 

"Don't understand? Why, that's part of the job. I 
thought you knew that the Poet Laureate is the musical 
director of the Palace." 

"Yes, but I thought . . ." 

The Sultan checked him with an upraised hand, and 
yery deliberately lit a cigarette and puffed it once or 
twice before he began with the narrow-eyed smile that 
Riddle had learned to hate. 

"Oh, you thought, did you? You thought you were 
somebody, I suppose. You thought that because you A 
at my table, and go where I go, and are petted and flair 
tered, that you were somebody?" 

Riddle's flare of anger was checked by a recollectioti 
that held him white and speechless as the Sultan went oi^* 

"Because I let you go about my house you thought yc^ 
were as good as its master, didn't you? Because peop^^ 
cheer when you appear in the streets with me — me, yoi^ 
master — ^you thought they were cheering for you? WeJ^ 
you must unlearn that, Sam. This is not Cambridir^' 
Massachusetts. I'm not giving this dance for you. Ycr'^ 
are my servant. Pah ! . . . Servant ! Do you hear me ^ 
Servant. I hire you to write poetry ; but if I order yo^ 
to play at my dance, to curry my horses, to scrub jdJ 
floor — ^you will do it, without any nonsense. Do you heaf 
me? I am the Sultan of Ambok!" 

At the beginning of this pronouncement Riddle's hands 
had curled about the back of a light chair that stood be- 
side the dressing-table; and as the Sultan went on, his 
wrists twisted and his muscles tightened till the wooden 
framework suddenly broke into splinters. Another mo- 
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ment and he would have hurled the chair in the Sultan's 
face. But he must not. 

If he struck the Sultan, if he refused, even, to play at 
the dance, he would lose his job. And this he must not 
do till after the election, for only his presence could keep 
the^harem girls in line. He was going to deliver those 
votes no matter what happened. Let Ridge Avenue laugh 
at him, if it wanted to ; it was going to hurt to appear at 
that dance as a servant, to lose his chance of seeing 
Cecilia, but there was nothing else to be done. And so he 
bowed silently ; and the Sultan grinned and went away. 

After dinner Riddle went to Tryphosa's rooms for a 
l^t talk ; and on the way he passed Wogo, seated on a 
bench opposite the door of the harem. The guardsman 
P^ted the poet with an ugly grin and drew his hand 
across his throat as Riddle stepped into the archway. 

**8o P said Tryphosa, when he told her. **He is a fine 
Sherlock Holmes, old Wogo. Pve had Yusuf shadow him 
'or the last three days, and he knows nothing. He thinks 
^ great deal, but he knows nothing. He thinks you come 
^ see me for other reasons, famous poet." 
«The devfl!'' 

**What? It makes you angry to think people are say- 
ing that about you and me? Well, I like that !" 

"Dear lady," he hastened to assure her, "I am deeply 
flattered at the idea that anybody would link my name 
with yours in such a connection. But don't you see that 

if Wogo told the Sulten ^ 

^ut Wogo can't prove anything; and if he told the 
Sultan such a tale about his faithful poet and his loving 
wife, and couldn't back it up, Wogo would be fried in his 
own fat. What worries me is the chance that some girl 
will try to push herself by — ^by — ^how is it that you Ameri- 
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cans say? By blowing it. Yes. And that would be a 
shame, after all we've done.*' 

"All you've done," he amended. **You've done twice 
as much as I have." 

"But you planned it. We are a good team — ^yes? If I 
were a queen in my own right, and you my grand vi^er, 
we — we would show them, yes?" 

"Right-o !" laughed Riddle. " *If ViDon were the King 
of France!' But that, dear lady, was only in a play. 
Poets don't become viziers in these moderti days." 

"Poet," she said slowly, "in this kingdom of Ambok 
anything can happen — even in these modem days. If I 
were a queen and you my grand vizier — ^what should we 
do, famous poet? If the naughty Wogo told naughty 
stories we should have him boiled in oil, and make Yusuf 
the captain of our guard, and post him at the outer gate, 
very far away. And then there would be no one to bother 
us when I sing you little songs." 

Whereupon, being a cautious poet, he remembered that 
he had to write a campaign speech for the Sultan. 



xn 

THE PALLING STAR 
Th§n I commanded mirth. — Solomojt. 

THE society reporter of the Evening Democrat did 
not exaggerate in describing the Sultan's ball as 
*Hhe most sumptuous and palatial function ever 
pven in this city." The great native lords, the diplomats, 
the chief business men of the city, the officers from the 
iMittleship, were there in glad array; and though for a 
ime there was fear that the American colony, by staying 
Way, would leave the affair without women, this danger 
^as removed at the last moment. On the afternoon of the 
ixth the city police had been roused by the clamor of 
^e reformers to break up a thS dansant at the Hotel Mc- 
kinley, and it was certain that a Democratic administra- 
on would send plain-clothes men to every dance in the 
ity. In which case the Palace would be the only place 
here modem dances would be allowed; so the leaders of 
Jdge Avenue society decided to make friends with the 
tammon of unrighteousness, and attend the royal ball. 
They found the Sultan effusively hospitable, the Sul- 
m's house a marvel of beauty, the Sultan's buffet inex- 
austible; but after the barest acknowledgment of their 
3st's existence they straightway went off to themselves 
ad danced with each other only, leaving everyone else 
except the naval officers) thoroughly out of it. A 
tranger might have thought them a rather large group of 
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friends out for a lark at a public ballroom; the Sultan 
chewed his mustache and thought many things of an 
oriental and unregenerate nature. 

But all of this was of little account to Sam Riddle, who, 
from the alcove banked with palms where he and the other 
musicians labored, looked out with the eye of a detached 
philosopher on the brilliant butterfly crowd to which he 
ought to have belonged. His duties as supervisor of the 
orchestras were light. Occasionally the other playen 
were silent while he took his place at the piano and ham- 
mered out maddeningly syncopated melodies for the bene- 
fit of those who would dance the dances of their native 
land; but at most times he had little to do but sit and 
smoke, and thank Providence for the small favor of not 
being compelled to dance on a hot night. 

Hardly anyone spoke to him, for hardly anyone knew 
he was there. Shuzuki, who usually made it his business 
at a dance to amuse the dowagers, tore himself away from 
this duty for a few minutes' talk ; Abdul Whiff dropped in 
for a word or two of greeting ; and then Riddle was left to 
himself for a long time till Arbuthnot came across the 
room and spoke to him. The boy was flushed, excited, al- 
most radiant; and to Riddle's questions he replied that 
he was having the time of his life. 

"I think it's positively rotten that you're compelled 
to do this!" he burst out. "Why don't you throw it up, 
Riddle? You don't have to do this sort of thing. What 
is there in it?" 

"Oh, I always like to be where I can see the wheels go 
round. Anyway, I like to watch you people dance in uni- 
form. It's inspiring." 

"By Jove, it's great !" said Arbuthnot fervently. ^TThis 
is a wonderful island. Riddle — ^wonderfuL We're ordered 
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awsLj on the day after the election; isn't that rotten? I 
could stay here forever. A land of flowers, isn't it?" 

^'Quite florid/' said the poet, lighting a cigarette. 
You'll find a few snakes among the flowers, though. They 
have pretty spangles on them, but they bite." 

*^ don't believe it," Arbuthnot declared. "I refuse to 
take this country seriously. It isn't true. It's all a fairy 
story, or a pleasant dream. I hope to God I never wake 
up." 



"Amen!" said the poet benevolently. *'But you will. 
At least, I did." Then Arbuthnot excused himself; he 
had to find a lady. 

Riddle saw him walking across the floor to meet Cecilia. 
It was the first time the poet had seen her that evening; 
and he looked, then shut his eyes from sheer physical 
pain, then looked again and kept on looking. 

She wore a flimsy, sheeny gown of brilliant blue, with 
great cerise slashes here and there. There was not much 
of it ; and such as it was, it clung to her lithe, muscular 
figure so closely that it seemed almost a husk. At the 
points of the deep Vs in front and back sparkled little 
clusters of jewels; jeweled brooches fastened the straps 
that crossed her rounded shoulders; he thought — at the 
distance he could not be sure — that there were jewels 
somewhere about her feet and ankles; and a single enor- 
mous diamond flashed in her dark hair. On that sultry 
night she looked clean and cool and comfortable ; and she 
was laughing, impudent, bantering half a dozen men at 
once, full of spirit and mischief, standing out in the 
crowd like a live coal among embers. But at sight of 
Arbuthnot she waved a saucy good-by to her group of 
admirers and laid her hands on the officer's shoulders. 
They danced merrily away; and the poet, reading many 
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things in their faces, wondered how far the affair had 
gone. 

The information which he lacked on this point was 
supplied to some extent by the curious acoustic properties 
of the Hall of Audience. One who sat in the musicians' 
alcove could hear most of what was said, or whispered, 
in a certain distant doorway that led to the ladies' dress- 
ing-rooms ; and Riddle was much diverted by the snatches 
of conversation which he overheard from time to time. 

^^For heaven's sake get me half a dozen safety pins 
quick ! I've simply got to dance this next one." 

. . . ^^Did you know Cecilia has had the last six with 
Arbuthnot? I wonder how Chestnut Hill would receive 
the daughter of a Malay pirate?" 

. . . "No, I won't! You can just tell him ^" 



. . • "My dear, what do you suppose? I've just come 
from the supper room, and there sat the Grerman Minister 
dipping a caviare sandwich in a glass of fizz. And he was 
wearing a red waistcoat, too." 

. . • "Oh, my feet are simply "iieadl Helen, can't I 
have a pinch of that powder?" 

. . . "Did you know the Sultan is perfectly wild be- 
cause Cecilia won't give him a dance? Why, that officer 
hardly lets her get out of his arms long enough to powder 
her nose. I think it's scandalous." 

• . . **Listen, Peggy. Will you tell mamma that Pve 
got a headache and have gone home? Tell her I couldn't 
find her in time. . . . Oh, not right away! Not for two 
hours, at least. Don't you see? Joe ^" 

. . . "Positively I'll never go to another dance in this 
country. Never! It's as hot as " 

"My dear, this is the worst hot wave we've had in years. 
It isn't like this very often." 
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"Well, it's simply taken all the zizz out of me. Now 
where we live, in California — 



w 



• • . ^*I hear Cecilia's going back to the States. Is 
that so ?" 

"For heaven's sake! I hadn't heard." 

**0h, yes. They say Valeria's going to sail on the six- 
teenth, and Cecilia goes with her^ — ^to travel." 

"Oh, that's too thin! Travel! Can't you hear the 
tinkle of wedding bells?" • • . 

Roland Rieman peered over the barricade of palms 
which walled off the alcove. 

*^May I come in. Professor? Thanks. I can't dance 
on a night like this, and my sister won't let me sit any out. 
Lord! This is a relief. Have a cigar?" 

"Pretty hot," he went on when he was comfortably 
settled. **Rather useful to me, in a way. Fd expected 
to take my sister and the girls across to Port Culebra on 
horseback, and have the yacht meet us there; but this 
election is making things look rather dangerous, so I've 
decided to send them and the yacht up to Manila. They 
sail tomorrow; I'm not taking any chances. And I stay 
behind. They've been having so much fun here that a 
war scare would never have persuaded them to go; but 
they don't like the weather. Neither do I. Your Ambok 
is a lovely place, but it has the climate of hell without 
hell's infinite variety •*' 

"Hell isn't hot," said Riddle moodily. "HeU's cold- 
like Broadway on a January midnight, when everybody's 
gone to supper; all a blinding glare of light, and bitter 
cold, with now and then a lost soul blown along on the 
wind. Don't tell me ! I know." 

The capitalist looked at him curiously. 

"Pve been talking to Padlok and Abdul Whiff," he said. 
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They were convinced that I'm all right, so they told me a 
good deal about this election. For instance, your part 
of it. You're playing at this dance tonight because yoa 
have to stay here in the Palace. Am I right?" 

Riddle nodded. 

^^Female suffrage is an uncertain proposition. I haye 
to be on hand to make sure that the ladies don't get cold 
feet." 

**The Poet Laureate becomes the harem heeler. Do you 
like your position in the Court?" 

^'I hate it," said Riddle heartily. ^^In fact, as soon as 
the election's over Fm going to tell my royal master to 
go to the devil." 

"And then?" 

"I don't know. I've never done anything much; it's 
only recently that I've wanted to do anything." 

"If all goes well," said Rieman; "in other words, if 
the Republicans are continued in power and business in- 
terests can count on decent treatment, I'm going to invest 
a good deal of money in Ambok. If you ever want to 
quit, come and see me ; I'll have something better for you." 

"Do you mean it?" asked Riddle curiously. "I've never 
done anything; I don't know how I'd get along, and 
neither do you." 

"I'll take a chance," said Rieman. **If you swing this 
harem vote I'd be willing to count on you in minor mat- 
ters." 

"I'll keep that in mind," said the poet simply ; and after 
a moment Rieman went back to the floor. 

Hour after hour went by. The native nobles stood 
about the room in groups, fuming and furious because no 
one would dance with them. Now and again they visited 
the buffet, and came back somewhat the worse for wear. 
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e crowd of Americans was thinning; some had gone 
ne ; many couples had drifted into the courtyards and 
rdens. Those who remained made frequent trips to 
supper-room. The merriment was growing more bois- 
ous; everywhere were bright-eyed girls who danced 
h abandon, and laughed continually and ver^ loudly. 
\.fter a long time he saw Cecilia again — ^as before, the 
ghing pivot of a group of admirers. At sight of her 
rose with decision and turned back to the orchestra. 
*Play *A Waltz Dream,' *' he commanded. "And slow— 
ierstand?" 

ka the music began he emerged from his retreat and 
Iked out on the floor, straight to the four men who 
re arguing over the privilege of dancing with Cecilia. 
*My dance," he said quietly. 

rhe girl looked up, startled. In an instant she had 
overed her composure and was trying to stare him 
m as she had done at Grace Sorrow's, but that moment 
1 done the work. He knew that for the time he had the 
per hand, and his eyes held hers as he repeated : 
*My dance." 

Still staring into his eyes, almost unconsciously, almost 
oluntarily she took a step toward him. He put his arm 
>ut her and whirled her away. 

rhey danced on in silence; and gradually, as he had 
>ected, the slow rhythm began to have its effect on her. 
;tle by little her body relaxed, till she swayed in perfect 
le to the music, for the moment a selfless incarnation 
rhythm and melody. Slowly they waltzed about, nearer 
i nearer to the archway that led out into a cloister; 
1 then their feet were off the polished floor on a stone 
Fement, and the girl came to herself as one awakening 
b of heavy sleep. 
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*'Now come out here in the garden,'' he said with a cool- 
ness that surprised him. ^^There is something; I want to 
tell you." 

She looked at him coldly, contemptuously, then took his 
arm in silence. 

Beyond the portico they came out at the top of a flight 
of steps. Town and hills and glassy harbor were stretched 
out before them under a carpet of pale radiance ; the moon 
floated across the sky, bedded in a disk of mother-of-peail 
cloud that ran from red and orange through all the colon 
of the rainbow into silver and white. Lights were out in 
the town, but in the bay were one or two faint glinmiers on 
the two ships anchored in the harbor : the Alaska^ and the 
mail steamer Visayan which was to sail at dawn. Every- 
thing else was asleep. 

They went down into the garden and threaded their 
way between clumps of low-set palms, and masses of floir- 
ering shrubbery from which came heavy, drowsy odon. 
The white palace behind them shone in the moonbeams 
like an enchanted castle from Fairyland, and farther on 
in the garden tall cypresses were blocked out black against 
a sky of polished silver. Somewhere in the distance the 
Hawaiian musicians were playing something plaintive and 
wailing. 

Before a stone bench he stopped, in a block of deep 
shadow, and waited a moment for the eflPect of the at- 
mosphere to reach her. All about them was silence, with 
the crying of the strings coming to them from far away; 
in the stillness he thought he could almost hear her heart 
pounding, and his blood went faster as he caught the 
sweet, subtle fragrance of her hair. 

^^Now you're going to listen to me," he said. She flung 
up her hand. 
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"No ! You can't '' 

"I must tell you '' 



**What you did tells me all I need to know." 

**Do€s it? Do you know that I've done it after all, as 
jrou asked me to?" 

'^They told me something about it. And I heard, too, 
that my father was going to give you two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. I — ^I don't care to go into the matter any 
farther." 

In spite of himself Riddle laughed, and the girl shiv- 
ered as if he had struck her. 

**Don't you think we'd better go back?" she said wea- 
rily, and turned toward him. But he saw his advantage ; 
she had lost her air of unapproachable haughtiness. 

''No!" he said, and caught her gloved hands in his. 
•TTou're going to listen to me now if you never do again. 
When I went back to my rooms after you left me I saw 
just what I was — ^a coward, a waster. I saw — Oh, I saw a 
great many things; and I tell you that the Sam Riddle 
that talked to you in the House of Dried Rose Leaves is 
dead. You'll never see him again. • . • Your father will 
tell you I'm not touching his money." 

*What?" she cried; and he felt her hands quiver. 

'It's true. You showed me a work to do, and I'm going 
to do it. After this I think I can see things for myself. 
Fve undertaken this work here in the Palace, and I'm 
going to carry it through. And that's only the begin- 
ning, Cecilia. I've been bom again." 

Oh, do you mean it?" she said, with a sob in her voice. 
If you knew how I wanted you to see ^" 

^TE see — ^now. But Fve seen something else. • . •• When 
I first came here I took the whole thing as a joke. I — Oh, 
I know I was a fool; I was fresh from college and didn't 
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have any realization of the fact that — ^that some thingi 
are serious. Because your island had some features about 
it that tickled my fancy I thought it was all a joke ; I for- 
got that there are men and women here to whom this is 
home, their own country, to whom its welfare means 
everything. I forgot that there might be something un- 
derneath the flutter and frivolity on the surface — ^that 
there might be some things here that really count — even 
for me. • • • 

"Well, if.it hadn't been for you I suppose Fd never 
have seen it. But you — ^the very first day you warned 
me. And the more I was with you the more clearly I sair 
what a fool, what a criminal idiot, I'd been ! I saw b^ 
things on this island, and work, and even danger. And 
you did it. • . • And partly because you did it, and 
partly because — ^because it couldn't have been any other 
way — I saw that I loved you. That night after I'd left 
you at the tea-house I knew that I should always love 
you." 

"No, no !" she exclaimed in panic, and tugged at her 
hands. But the effort was only half-hearted; Riddle's 
hold tightened, and presently his fingers had slipped up 
above her elbows, above her gloves, and he was clutching 
her bare arms. 

"It's true," he whispered. "It's true. It came over mc 
all at once ! I love you, and that's all that counts. You've 
stooped to me — ^me — stooped out of pure graciousness, 
and pulled me up out of the bottomless pit. I love youP* 

"You can't! You mustn't!" She leaned back and 
strove to free herself, but he clung to her. 

*TVhy not? Why not, Cecilia? Don't you care for me 
at aU?" 

**0h, no I No ! no ! no ! Let me go— please !'* 
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liOok at me!" he said. "Then tell me." 

'. don't! I can't! You mustn't! Remember who I 

We couldn't." 
lemember who you are? Am I likely to forget it? 

that doesn't count, girl; nothing else counts. If 
ve once seen things as clear as I saw them you'll 
T what it is. We can get around your rank somehow, 
must. I love you !" 

e was holding her by her bare shoulders, now, and 
had thrust her elbows in between them to hold him 
•• 

liook at me and tell me," he repeated. Desperately 
raised her eyes to him, and dimly, in the shadow, he 
that they were full of despair, 
lict me go!" she said again. "It's wrong! We 

tn't. Oh " 

or an instant both stood limp and motionless, looking 
Gich other ; and at that moment a great meteor clove 
iky with a long, slow flash of light. For half a dozen 
tbeats everything in the shadow was flashed out in 
»st daylight brilliance; and the sudden radiance lit 
he depths of her eyes so that he looked clear down into 
souL Then he knew. 

I!ecilia!" he cried. As the white light died away he 
ekI forward and kissed her. 

or a full second she was unresponsive ; then there was 
rge of passion through her whole body from head to 
. She threw her arms about his neck and hugged him 
t to her, and kissed him again and again, violently, 

sweet, clinging, pulsing lips ; and then she buried her 
1 in his shoulder and crept still closer into his arms, 
ibling, sobbing, pulling his head down with shaking 
:rs while he showered kisses on her hair. 
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Presently the wave swept by, and they grew quiet 
Then she gave a deep sigh and raised her head. The look 
of dull horror had come back to her eyes. 

**You love me !** he cried in panic. "Say it.** 

"I love you," she said. "And I'm engaged to Bob 
Arbuthnot." 

"Whatr* 

"Yes," she said. "Since yesterday. I — ^I heard about 
that offer father was going to make, and I heard after- 
ward that you were going to work. And I was too heart- 
sick to ask any more questions. After what you said to 
me, I supposed . . . Oh, my dear! Forgive me!" 

He bent forward to kiss her again, but she drew back. 

"No, no I Wait. I didn't want to hear anything more. 
I tried to dance myself into forgetting you, and then Bob 
came along. And — I don't see how I can ever kiss him 



again." 

"Don't !" said Riddle cheerfully. **Drop him. He's my 
friend, and I'm sorry for him ; but it's the only thing you 
can do. This is the only thing that counts. I know that; 
don't you?" 

"Yes," she said. And then she was crying in his arms. 

When she had recovered a little, and he had kissed away 
her tears so that she was able to smile shakily, he caiD^ 
back to the point. 

"Has he spoken to your father?" 

**No. We were going to wait till after the election, for 
father has troubles of his own. I haven't an idea whether 
he'd let me marry Bob, but somehow — ^I don't think be 
would." 

"That means I'm out of the running too," said Riddle. 
**Even if I win him the election." 

She nodded. 
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**I know he would never let me marry you. Oh ^** 

She looked away, out over the harbor. 
**What can we do?" she said. "I never broke my word 
ifore. A promise — it means a good deal to me. And I 
ke Bob awfully well, and this would cut him aU to pieces. 

—I don't see how ^^ 

**If you love me you see how.'* 

She turned back and held out her hands to him. 

"Oh, but don't you see? It — ^it was so sudden; maybe 

t won't look the same tomorrow. And anyhow, look at 

ke difference. Bob has all kinds of money, and his family 

I the best. Father would let me marry him if I can 

Barry any American at all. And if father wouldn't * 

\ I know this sounds horribly mercenary ; but I've al- 
^ys been used to the most terrible luxury, and to being 
)oked up to by everyone. As his wife I would still be — 
Hi if I had to run away and leave everything, and un- 
iam all my habits and begin all over again — it might 
ain us both. After all, life isn't all kisses in the moon- 
g^t. I love you — ^now; but how about tomorrow mom- 
ig, or next year, or when we had a houseful of kids to 
^k after and no money to do it with? Oh, you'll think I 
iven't any heart at all, I know; but look it over. We've 
et just on the surface; we've never seen each other in a 
•isis ; we've never been broke, either of us ; we don't know 
>w it would look after the excitement had worn off. 
our kisses set me on fire all over ; but that isn't all of it, 
it? We're of different races — terribly different. That 
eans that maybe we could never really understand each 

her, no matter what happened " 

His arm closed about her, and he led her to the bench. 
**You're tired," he whispered. **Sit down. When you're 

little bit less nervous ^" 
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For a time they sat in silence, while her fingers played 
in his hair. His arm was about her yielding body, and 
now and again he felt a great tremor ran through her. 

"Cecilia,** he said, "you're arguing all around the point 
I know I can't give you what you're used to ; I know it 
would be hard for you ; I know that it won't be as simple 
as it looks tonight. But none of those things count. • . • 
That other day, I went to sleep after I came back from 
the House of Dried Rose Leaves. When I woke I knew 
a good many things that I can't forget; and the first 
thought that came to me after I opened my eyes was that 
I loved you. That was alL That's what is going to make 
me over into a man worthy of you, into a man you can 
trust your life to; and beside that nothing else has anj 
weight at all. Whether you like it or not, that's all that 
cotmts. I need you, I must have you, I can't get along 
without you. And you can't get along without me. Don't 
you know that?" 

"Yes," she whispered. "I know it. I — ^I can't." 

He stood up and lifted her with him. She laughed 
softly. 

**What a mess Fve made of your hair ! If anybody saw 
it — ^kiss me!" 

He kissed her ; then she drew back and looked out oTer 
his shoulder to the sleeping steamers in the bay. 

**I see it — now," she said. "I know you're telling tte 
truth. I — I'm not sure yet whether I can live with you or 
not, but I know I can't without you. So you must take 
me away quickly, dear, before I lose my courage again. 
. . . What time is it?" 

He looked at his watch. 

"Half-past two." 

'^See !" she said. "The Visayan sails at six. We have 
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just time to make it. I'll phone for my maids to get some 
clothes readj) and pack up all the jewels they can find, 
and to bring them all down to the pier. Then we can 
bribe somebody to take us out." Then, at his startled ex- 
clamation: "It's now or never, dear heart. Tomorrow 
rn see all the little things so clearly — the little things 
that don't count; and I'll begin to remember that Fm 
breaking my word, and that we're going to be desperately 
poor, and that I'm cutting myself off from my home. 
And if father finds out anything he might take — ^measures. 
So we must go now — ^now, tonight, while I know that love 
18 the only tiling that counts. Come!" 

*T[ can't," he said. "Not till after the election." 

"Why can't you?" 

"Because my work here is only half done. Unless I 
itay here to oversee things myself some girl will give away 
this affair of the votes ; and then your father's plans are 
mined, the election may be lost, and the women whom I 
persuaded into this thing will certainly lose their lives. 
I can't — for three days." 

"You can't? I thought you said love is everything; 
that nothing else cotmts." 

**Don't you see, dear? This is the first piece of real 
work I ever tried to do. If I left it now it would be worse 
than useless ; innocent women would be tortured to death, 
and all my chance to serve my country would be thrown 
away. If I did that I wouldn't be worth any woman's 
love. It's a piece of work that nobody else can do; Fm 
responsible for it, and I can't quit till it's done. No man 
who is worth a woman's tenderness could^" 

**Is that so?" she asked, drawing back. **Yet you say 
love is all that counts." I 

**I Oh, can't I make you understand? I — ^the 
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night I knew I loved you I had a vision — ^I saw the work 
that I had to do Don't you understand?" 

^^I'm afraid not," she said harshly. *^I understand this 
much — ^that I was willing to break my word, my promised 
word ; to give up my family and friends forever ; to turn 
my back on more money than I could ever try to spend ' 
and go away into poverty among strangers — ^all for you. 
I was going to do it because out here in the moonlight 
with your lips on mine and your arms around my body 
you've made me believe that love is everything. And then 
when I ask you to come with me now — tonight — ^you holiL 
up a foolish scruple, a matter of politics that four days 
«^go you wouldn't have anything to do With. Four days 
Ago you hadn't had a vision ; you didn't know you loved 
me ; yet you laughed at this matter of the harem votes and 
wouldn't touch it. And since then you've found out that 
love is everything and you can't live without me, and yet 
you'd lose your only chance to marry me because you 
want to get these votes. No, I don't understand." 

She thrust his hands from her shoulders and started 
back toward the Palace. She took half a dozen stepsy 
then turned back with her arms held out. 

**I love you!" she cried; and he caught her to him. 

'^Don't let me go, Sam; kiss me; hold me tight; take 
me away. Oh-h ! I love you and I can't live without you. 
Do you hear me? Fll face poverty or anything; only take 
me now before I lose my courage." 

**I can't," he said dully. 

"Can't? Can't? You won't. You— you— the Court 
poet ; you've made love to me, broken up my life, turned 
everything upside down. I was having such a wonderful 
time before you came to Ambok : happy and contented and 
gloriously satisfied with just living. And you came, and 
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now I can never be comfortable again. YouVe made me 
forget my rank, my pride — everything; you've made me 
throw my fortune, my future, my friends, my honesty all 
at your feet ; and now you won't take them. I never want 
to see you again." 

A second time she left him; now he started to follow, 
but she turned back with flaming eyes. 

**I mean it !" she cried softly. "This is the end. Twice 
— ^twice Fve humbled myself for you, and both times 
you've lost your nerve. And now — for God's sake let me 
alone !" 

He could hear her heartbreaking sobs as she made her 
way haltingly back to the Palace. 

A long time after Riddle realized that someone was 
calling his name. He strolled back toward the Palace 
and met a page, who told him that the Sultan wanted him 
to play another rag. 

"All ri^t," he said. **TeU him Til be there in a 
minute." 

He knew it was ended now — ^that after this second af- 
front nothing but a miracle could reconcile him with the 
Princess. Yet what could he have done? Couldn't she 
understand that now he had to shoulder his responsibilities 
like any other man? But apparently she couldn't. 

The moon was going down, livid, exhausted, satiate, 
askew — a fit symbol, the poet thought, of the fag end of 
a hard night. 

"And there you are," he soliloquized. **The island of 
purple fire, they call it — fire that breaks out where you 
least expect it. If I'd seen all this coming back at dear 
old Harvard — or if Pd only realized . . . Oh, hell!'* 

At the top of the steps leading up to the terrace he 
paused, and for appearance's sake tried to straighten out 
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his tangled hair. Far away over the eastern ocean was a 
long streak of lurid red. Dawn was coming. 

Five minutes later, with a face whose blithe indifference 
was belied by his dreary eyes, the poet was seated at the 
piano playing ^^Waiting For the Robert £• Lee." 



THE DRAGON SLATS MICHAEL 

P«l on your Bwnday h<mfMi, May; you know tkU i$ EUcHon Day, 
and W0 muit go and voU, — ^Walt Mijoir. 

ON the afternoon of the ninth, Roland Rieman's 
yacht sailed away with the women, leaving its 
owner as the Vizier's guest at the White Castle, 
Late that evening Captain Stark landed three hundred 
sailors and marines ; the first voters next morning found 
every poUing^place guarded by bluejackets witii fixed 
bayonets, and two machine guns planted in Capitol Square 
to command the Avenida. This high-handed outrage 
against the sovereign rights of the kingdom of Ambok 
prevented the appearance of the gangs of armed rioters 
irhich the Democrats had expected to let loose ; but party 
feeling was only inflamed the higher, and long before noon 
there were reports of murderous fights in the back streets. 
The police, superseded by the marines, remained sullenly 
quiescent while stones were hurled through the windows 
of the newspapers that supported the administration. 
Nowhere was there open violence, but everywhere the 
I>emocratic sympathies of the mob were apparent; the 
Republican leaders stayed indoors, and the Chief of Po- 
lice sent an informal warning to the American colony that 
they had better not wander very far from Ridge Avenue 
that day. 

Shortly before five o'clock the gates of the White Cas- 
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tie were opened, and the women of Padlok's harem marched 
forth in a body, surrounded by a cordon of armed slaves. 
They descended upon the nearest poUing^place, voted, and 
marched back. The news had hardly reached the opposi- 
tion's headquarters before Hassan's wives were doing the 
same thing; then, one after another, all the great RepuUi- 
can seraglios were emptied for a moment to sweU the vote. 
Democratic wrath was bitter and voluble, for their women, 
scattered in the usual occupations of harem life, could 
not possibly be collected and sent to the polls in time; 
but though a great deal was said, the armed sailors in the 
streets and the menacing guns of the dreadnought in the 
harbor prevented anything from being done. The polls 
closed quietly at six. 

In the Palace, where, according to established custom, 
a voting^machine had been placed in the harem for the ex- 
clusive use of the $ultan's women. Riddle and Tryphosa 
were at their post all day long, avoiding the suspicious 
Fatima and her followers, heartening the timid, instruct- 
ing the awkward, and holding the reluctant to their oaths 
by means of the sanctions of religion and the products of 
the soda fountain. Fortunately for the conspirators, the 
Sultan spent the day driving about town in an open car- 
riage, in order by his appearance to encourage the bat- 
talions of Democracy ; and he had taken Wogo with him. 
So they worked undisturbed; but it was a wearing task, 
complicated by racking uncertainty as to just what was 
really going on behind those curtains. 

Riddle found it hard to keep his mind on his work. He 
had lost the Princess just when he had found her; and the 
fact that the loss was inevitable did not make it easier to 
bear. He knew he was right — that he had his work to do 
and could not let it go for anything; but that did not kill 
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the pain that was searing his heart, nor make him insen- 
sible to the fact that things must look different from her 
point of view. 

Yesterday he had met her as he pushed his way through 
the crowds on the Avenida. She had been lunching at 
Tewfik's with Captain Stark; and there was a throng 
about the doors through which they had found it hard to 
fight their way to Cecilia's waiting palanquin. An eddy 
in the mob had jostled Riddle against them as they came 
from the vestibule, and they knew him; Stark shouldered 
him aside with a contemptuous, "Get out of my wayP* 
and Cecilia had flung him the barest nod of recognition — 
such a nod as anywhere a Vizier's daughter might vouch- 
safe to a poet. 

When the polls closed on the evening of the tenth he 
was worn almost to a frenzy, dreading the interminable 
hours of another sleepless night. Then came Tryphosa, 
with honeyed words. 

**You look very tired, famous poet. So do I, don't I? 
Allahu akbarl Our work is over; we leave the result to 
Fate. I go to bathe and be massaged. Listen, poet ! You 
must not go down to the Hall of Audience to hear the 
returns with the Sultan and his friends. If we win, you 
cannot keep — ^what is it you call it? — ^the straight face. 
Is it not so?" 

^^It's so. I phoned him that I was sick." 

**Oho! That is very good. O famous poet, come to 
my rooms ; the telephone girl will send us the returns as 
fast as they come in. Also I shall have a little supper to 
celebrate ; and if we lose, our little supper will help us to 
forget ; and we shall have many things to forget, famous 
poet." 

'^ou might even say that we have some already," he 
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said glumly. ^^And I can't think of very many girls who 
could induce forgetfulness better than you*'' 

*'So? Then come at eight" 

At the hour appointed he was at her door, white with 
his struggle against the seven devils who wait upon After- 
thought ; admitted by the taciturn Yusuf , he found Try- 
phosa refreshed and effervescent. 

^^Ho, ho, poet! First blood to us ; I've just heard that 
Port Culebra has returned eight Republicans and two 
Democrats." 

"Pretty good," said Riddle. **I suppose they'll make 
Mansur Ambassador to Australia for that. But how did 
the news get in so soon?" 

"The polls close at five everywhere but in the city. 
There ought to be more news from the country districts; 
Fll call and see." 

She took up her telephone. 

"Hello! Hello! Is that you, Zuleika? What have 

you Oh, dear! What a shame I And — ^what? 

Really ? Oh, hurrah, hurrah !" 

She dropped the telephone and clapped her hands. 

"The Seventh and Nineteenth have gone Republican!" 
(These were the two city districts controlled by the trade 
of the Palace.) "But there's no news from our own — 
some trouble about the count, she told me, though I don't 
see how there could be with the machines. But everywhere 
else things are going wrong — the back country is all Dem- 
ocratic, and the score is thirty-seven to twenty-nine 
against us." 

Presently the returns began to come in from the city. 
The poorer quarters along the river, where harems were 
few, had gone solidly for the Democrats, but in the resi- 
dence districts the fight was more even. Gradually the 
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Republicans began to gain; seat after seat was reported 
as won by the old machine, and at last came the news that 
the Democrats admitted the loss of the Palace district. 
Tryphosa's delirious joy was checked by the reflection 
that the issue was not yet decided; they waited, Riddle 
apathetic, the girl feverishly eager. Hassan's home dis- 
trict, thanks to his enormous harem, went Republican by 
a dozen votes; at last there were only four more to hear 
from, and the Assembly stood evenly divide^ : forty-eight 
to forty-eight. 

**6ive me another cigarette,'* Tryphosa demanded. "PU 
go crazy if we don't hear soon. I didn't care much about 
this at the beginning, famous poet, but it would hurt 
dreadfully to lose now. I wonder what's going on in the 
Hall of Audience? If they lose, my husband will say 
many naughty words. He has a vile temper, my hus- 
band." 

The telephone bell rang sharply. 

"Answer it, please," she wailed. "I can't." 

**Hello!" called Riddle. A thin voice came over the 
wire: 

**Fifth, Sixth, Eighth and Twenty-second Districts of 
Ambok City, all Republican. If you want the fig- 
ures " 

Riddle flung the telephone aside. 

**We win," he said. "Fifty-two to forty-eight. If it 
hadn't been for our little soda fountain, and your head- 
work ^" 

With a shriek of joy she sprang up and caught him 
by the shoulders. 

**We win P' she cried. **0 greatest of all poets !" 

Her lips were not six inches from his, but Riddle ig- 
nored the command. Shrugging -her shoulders, she let 
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him go ; and at the clapping of her hands slave girls ap- 
peared, received brief instructions, and vanished* 

^^The chef has done his best for this supper," she said. 
^H hope you'll like it ; it is our celebration, and we migbt 
as well do it right. For if somebody — ^how do you say it? 
— ^if somebody squeals, famous poet, things will happen to 
you and me.'* 

**Nothing very bad," he said; *Ve're on the winning 
side. Even if we weren't, the worst an Americanized as- 
sembly could do would be to appoint an investigating 
conmiittee; which would take about a thousand volumes 
of testimony and end by doing nothing." 

"You're wrong there," she warned him. **We are in 
the Palace, and in the Palace the Sultan has the power of 
life and death. A word from him would send us to the 
scaffold or the bastinado or the stake. Oh, I know yon 
don't like my husband; neither do I. You despise him, 
and you think he is only a thing to be laughed at — ^not to 
be afraid of. But even a rat can bite, famous poet. I 
have seen him do things — ^that was before he went to 
Harvard, of course, but he hasn't changed as much as 
you think. • • . But who cares? Tomorrow will be time 
enough to worry. Here is our little supper." 

Now a proper description of this little supper could be 
obtained only from a work on culinary rarities, or a con- 
sular report on the table delicacies of Ambok. Riddle 
thought it wise to make no inquiries as to what he was eat- 
ing; he knew only that there were strange birds exquis- 
itely broiled, served with exotic, surprising sauces ; queer 
salads with a tang that stung and piqued and exhilarated; 
a dessert of sweets, apparently of saccharine obviousness, 
which to the cultivated and reflective palate presently 
disclosed unimagined refinements. All these Tryphosay 
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tmissing the slaves, served with her own plump and 
^eled and exquisitely manicured hands, and she insisted 

lighting his cigarettes for him — cigarettes of her own 
omatic brand. The abstemious poet was somewhat 
irmed by the formidable array of bottles bearing the 
mes of the Widow Clicquot, and the Carthusian Fathers, 
d a particularly warlike brand of bottled cocktails; it 
*med an extraordinary amount of fluid for two people, 
ddle drank sparingly, but the king's wife was reckless 
her gayety, profuse in her celebration of the salvaticm 

Ambok. 

They sat side by side on a soft, oozy, fragrant divan. 
»th laughed more than there was perhaps need to laugh, 
t victory and recklessness and, on Riddle's part, the 
sire to forget, had fired their spirits to an unwonted 
bch. Presently Tryphosa kicked off one of her gilded 
ppers. It went flying clear across the room, and with a 
sture she bade him let it go. 

But he retrieved It, and thereafter sat on a divan at the 
ber side of the table. Uncomfortably he felt that, ac- 
rdlng to her standards, she had a right to expect him 

play up. That faculty in his soul which appreciated 
mosphere and dramatic background yielded its tribute 
admiration to the witchery of dim blue lights, the vague 
eulows of the luxurious boudoir, the cloying fragrance 

the cigarettes. This bower of azure twilight was a 
rfect setting for the jeweled, laughing woman who now 
Y prone on the divan, kicking her heels in the air. He 
t the deadly fascination of the East; but he felt also 
Git the situation was becoming exigent — and looking 
trard the door, he perceived that the faithful Yusuf had 
lappeared. 
Reluctantly he rose. 
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**It'8 getting late," he observed. **ril have to be fcaf 

^Tiate! All of half-past ten. What's the matter? Aie 
you tired of me?'* 

**Tired? My dear! You've had a very nice par^« 
But — it's time to go." 

**0h, very well," she said. **Only — ^let me sing joo 
one more song. Gret me the ukaleli." 

Riddle hesitated, then yielded to his fatal indinatioa 
to see what would happen next. He crossed the room and 
took the instrument from the hook where the slave had 
left it. Tryphosa lay half supine, one arm upraised. 

**Bring it to me P' she ordered. 

He came back slowly, surveying with what he told him- 
self was purely the eye of artistic appreciation the grace- 
ful, clearly outlined figure, the silken skin, the starry eyes. 
He held out the instrument; she drew back; he was coiir- 
pelled to kneeL 

• • • And he realized that he was slowly drifting into 
those oriental toils that have dragged countless West- 
erners down rose-strewn slopes into miry abysses. And 
he thought of Cecilia. 

Kneeling, he held out the ukaleli. Tryphosa half rose 
to meet him, laid her hands on his shoulders. 

**Come, poet," she whispered. **Kiss me ! Never mind 
tomorrow." 

Her arm slid about his neck. As he drew back and 
tried to rise she clung to him, drawn up along with him, 
her cheek on his. 

*TDon't go !" she murmured. "Stay with me !" 

Desperately he thrust her off and stood up. She sat 
up angrily on the edge of the divan, hei: hair loosened, 
her bosom heaving. 
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"Son of ten thousand pigs !" she hurled at him. "Does 
not the favor of a queen " 

By this time he had backed to the threshold ; when she 
rose his courage melted, and he fled panic-stricken down 
the corridor. As he ran he heard her silTery voice behind 
him hurling lurid American epithets and the untamed, 
imaginative abuse of the Orient. 

Once more in his rooms, he cursed bitterly ; for viewed 
by the cold lij^t of reason it was a painful episode in all 
its phases. His conscience applauded his ascetic valor; 
but his worldly wisdom reminded him that he had lost a 
friend, and ruined his influence in the harem, and — ^worst 
of all — had made himself ridiculous in the eyes of a pretty 
woman. 

For while the act that made Joseph famous was heroic 
and commendable, it cannot under any drcumstances have 
been dignified. 



XIV 

CECILIA AT THE GATE 

Th$n, fioeetheart, let u$ Uv$ and love. 
Nor heed our peeviih elden' chatter. 
For Life is short and Death is lon^ — 
A Uttle gossip doesWi matter. 



THEY had won. The Old Guard, the most tho^ 
oughly hated group of nobles in the island, hid 
fastened their grip on the government for foar 
years more; and Riddle, sitting down on the stroke of 
noon to coffee and rolls and the morning papers, was le* 
lieved to learn that there had been no rioting. The Utter 
curses of holy men and Democratic politicians, the angrj 
snarls of the city mob, were stilled by the present fear ol 
the Alaskans guns ; the morning of June eleventh, so the 
papers said, found Ambok City as quiet as if the coontiy 
had not been saved — or ruined, according to the political 
views of the particular paper in question — on the day 
before. 

Riddle threw the papers away and chewed viciously on 
a fat cigar. 

"Ambok !*' he muttered. **Why did I ever come out to 
this glaring, beautiful hell on wheels? Why didn't I stay 
at home?*' 

He had had a bad night of it, for he had dreamed of 
Cecilia. Now dreams are conventionally supposed to be 
a blessing and a comfort ; but the poet, looking back on 
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liose unreal dramas of the night wherein all that he had 
>8t was given into his hand only to be snatched away at 
'aJdng, found himself wishing that the reform administra- 
ion which succeeded the corrupt and discredited machines 
t Valhalla and Olympus had locked the ivory gate for 
;ood and all. 

He was done with Ambok. That he had done a great 
ervice to the successful party was true, but he wanted 
lo reward from Padlok. He had done his work for his 
^wn sake and Cecilia's. And now, looking at the whole 
itoation, thinking of the girl who was going to marry 
Lrbuthnot, he decided that he was through with the island 
if flowers and fire. Roland Rieman, who had men and 
Mmey working for him all over the wide world, had prom- 
led him work; and to Roland Rieman he would go and 
(et a job somewhere far away, in a place where he could 
ly to forget. 

Meanwhile, he had done his last work for the Sultan, 
rhank heaven, that ridiculous episode was over at last. 
rbere was another mail steamer out of Ambok on the 
ixteenth; he would resign that very afternoon and go 
bwn to the Hotel McKinley, there to live as befitted a 
[entleman of independent means and literary tastes, until 
le could leave the island where he had been awakened by 
he Princess who was going to marry a man she did not 
ove. 

Whistling with a somewhat factitious gayety at the 
>rospect of escape from the lotos island, he sat down at 
OB writing-desk to compose a letter to the Sultan. 

**Most Serene Potentate P' (he began). 

^It is with profound sorrow that I take my pen in 
imnd '' 

Footsteps sounded at the door; the curtains were 
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pushed aside, and in a flash of scarlet Wogo strode in, 
huge, mencicing, triumphant. 

^^Well, white man, you have lingered in the harem onoe 
too often. The Sultan has sent for you." 

At a wave of his hand the room suddenly filled with 
armed guardsmen; two of them seized Riddle, two othen 
took their station at the door. At Wogo's order thej 
dragged him out, and took him across the Palace to the 
door of the Sultan's dressin^room. 

They found the monarch preparing for some great 
event. A cutaway coat hung before an open wardrobe; 
a well-brushed silk hat lay on the table; the Sultan wai 
clad in all the remaining garments of conventional morn- 
ing dress with the exception of a collar, which a nervoui 
valet was even now fastening around the royal neck. Half 
a dozen other slaves waited against the walL As Wogo 
and his prisoner reached the threshold the valet suddenly 
straightened up with a shudder, and snatched hurriedly 
at the collar box on the table. 

^*But a moment, O Prince of the Age. I have torn out 
the buttonhole." 

The Sultan sprang up and waved his arms. 

**Now in the name of Grod! Every slave in my house 
is butter-fingered! Guardsmen, take him away to the 
dungeon. Next !" 

Another slave came forward, while Riddle forgot his 
own troubles in conjecture as to the nature of the occasion 
which made the Sultan so testily particular, and which 
demanded formal Western dress in the climate of AmboL 
This time the collar went on without trouble, but the un- 
fortunate valet drew the royal cravat a little too tight 
The Sultan knocked him down with his open hand, and 
two soldiers dragged him away. • . • The third fin^*h<yi 
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the royal toilet in safety; then the Sultan looked up and 
saw the group in the doorway. 

"Aha, my poet!'' exclaimed the King, striking a Na- 
poleonic attitude. "So you are the man!" 

**Perchance, Most Illustrious. What man?'* 

**You who go everywhere in the Palace — ^you who had 
my confidence as no other man has ever had it — you bribe 
my wives to vote Republican! Do you deny it?" 

"Not for a minute, O Prince of the Age. I gather that 
some of the chickens have peeped." 

**Did you think six hundred women could keep a secret 
like that? Half a dozen of them have let it out; and 
Wogo here, my faithful Wogo, Wogo the most loyal 
servant any king ever had — ^Wogo has unmasked it all! 
Come! Don't throw away your last chance of mercy. 
Tell us the name of your accomplice." 

"I thought you said Wogo had unmasked it all," said 
the poet, sighing as he realized that the silence that his 
own popularity had not won had been imposed by Try- 
phosa's threats of bloody murder. "Did the faithful 
Wogo overlook that little detail?" 

Tlie giant snarled at him; the Sultan's brown face 
tamed green with rage. 

"So you talk back, do you? You'll soon quit that, I 
can tell you. Never mind — there is one who is imder sus- 
picion. If the girls are afraid to give her away, there are 
other ways. By the time we have tortured her slaves for 
half an hour we ought to know." 

"O King, live forever. I have no doubt youll get them 
to squeal, but how much will that tell?" 

**It will tell a good deal," said the Sultan. "However-^ 
Fve no time to deal with you now. I am at present on 
my way to the White Castle to demand the hand of the 
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Princess Cecilia. I presume, of course, that the offer wiU 
be accepted ; in that case, providing jou tell us all yoa 
know, I may possibly extend my royal clemency so far m 
to let you off with twenty years in the salt mines. But if 
that miserable girl and her rascally father should hafe 
the impudence to refuse me, you'll wish you'd never beei 
bom. . . . Who the devil brushed this hat?" 

A slave boy bowed, trembling. "Two hundred lashes on 
the bare back," said the Sultan. "Well, poet, I leafc 
you. Take him back to his rooms, Wogo; perhaps it 
might pay to search the place, though I suppose he wu 
too wise to put anything down on paper. Bring him to 
me after dinner tonight; by that time we ought to hxn 
the woman.*' 

Riddle strove desperately to think of a brilliant retort, 
and failed — ^perhaps because Wogo was twisting his arm. 
He went back silently to his apartments, where the two 
sentinels waited at the door. 

"There are two more below the window," said Woga 
"But you need not try to run away; they will not kill 
you with their krises. They will catch you with their 
bare hands, poet, and keep you for the Sultan and m^ 
You shall have a death that will make men shiver and 
women howl when they hear of it ; a fine death, white man 
— one that is fit for the Sultan's poet." 

"I get you," said Riddle. "That will be some killingi 
if it ever comes off." 

**It will come," grinned Wogo as he left him. 

At first Riddle remained apathetic, hardly aUe to reat 
ize what had happened, uninterested in the probable con- 
sequences. To this succeeded a mood of feverish activity, 
which was quite futile. The telephone by which he tried 
desperately to reach Padlok, Mackenzie, Abdul Whiff was 
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^viseless — the palace operator blandly refused to connect 
liim. And there was no escape save through the guarded 
^vrindow or the guarded door. 

The sentinels let him alone and waited in the doorway, 
Imt their eyes never left him. He had not owned a re- 
ToWer since he came to Ambok; nothing in his rooms 
"Would serve as a weapon. There seemed no way out. 

Late in the afternoon he saw the great gray battleship, 
lier work done, steaming slowly out to sea. He wondered 
whether her officers would have done anything, had they 
Imown of his plight ; whether they would think the life of 
Mxt American poet worth a quarrel with the Sultan. Prob- 
ably not, he reflected ; and yet it was discouraging to see 
the American flag, backed by overwhelming force, disap- 
pear from the island. He wondered if Arbuthnot had 
gone, too. He knew that his case was very nearly hope- 
less. If he could get out, Padlok or the American min- 
ister would protect him and Abdul Whiff would move 
heaven and earth to save him from the Sultan's venge- 
ance. But as long as he was in the Palace the law gave 
the Sultan the right to do with him as he pleased; and 
tiiere seemed to be no way out. 

Sunset and darkness. Lying on his soft, wide divan, 
he had fallen into a doze from which he was awakened 
by the sudden brilliance of electric lights. He sat up, 
rubbing his eyes, and perceived that one of the guards 
had turned them on — apparently in order to inspect more 
carefully a eunuch who was parleying with the other 
sentinel. 

^It is the Sultan's order," insisted the eunuch in a 
high, wheezy voice, ''and it must be done at once. Where 
would you find the names of his accomplices but among 
hia papers, and where would you find his papers but in 
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his rooms? . . • Now, in the name of God ! I do not know 
why they send me rather than another to do the searching; 
perhaps because I am not a fat-headed guardsmaiu Now, 
then, must I tell the Sultan that you would not let me 
carry out his orders?" 

Seeing that he was unarmed, they grudgingly let him 
pass, though the shorter guardsman still muttered angrilj. 
The eunuch crossed the room slowly; and Riddle, recog- 
nizing the one-eyed Yusuf, sat up with a thriU and dis- 
covered that he was not at all ready to die. But appar- 
ently his hopes were vain, for the eimuch paid no atten- 
tion to him; he broke open the writing desk and looked 
through Riddle's papers, rummaged in the drawers of the 
table, and then passed grumbling into the bedroom. Pres- 
ently he came out, more disgruntled than ever. 

'^Nothing in there," he growled, and began a minute 
examination of every piece of furniture in the living- 
room. Then the laughing soldiers faced about quickly 
and Riddle saw a veiled slave girl in the doorway. 

**What do you want?" the sentinels challenged. 

^^The laundry," she said. Again the shorter soUier 
protested, and wrangled with his fellow while Yusuf 
crossed to the divan and ordered Riddle to get up. The 
poet having obeyed, Yusuf prepared to ransack the di- 
van; but he tugged in vain at the great, soft featherbed, 
and the soldiers and the girl in the doorway burst into 
laughter at his gnmts. 

"Here, guardsman !" he panted angrily. "Help me with 
this; it is too much for one." 

The taller soldier obligingly put aside his blade and 
took hold of one end of the featherbed. The two lifted it 
up; suddenly the eunuch, with amazing quickness, gath- 
ered his end of the soft bulk in his arm and leaped upon 
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the unsuspecting soldier. They went down in a heap, the 
guardsman's attempted shout stifled into a thin gurgle. 
His companion started up, kris drawn and mouth open; 
but before he could cry out the girl buried a knife in his 
back. Riddle, coming to his senses, caught up the other 
kris and turned to the divan; but Yusuf sat triumphant 
on his helpless, smothering foe. It was only a question 
of time ; no help was needed. 

**Well done!" said the woman softly, and whipped off 
her veiL 

**Tryphosa !" he cried. 

She drew an automatic pistol from her broad girdle. 

**Here — take this with you. We couldn't risk a shot 
in here, but you may find it useful outside the Palace. 
Take the first corridor on the right; follow it to the 
window, and you'll find a slave waiting with a rope." 

**But you?" he said. "What is going to become of 
you?" 

"Never mind me. I can look after myself." 

"He knows you were in it, or he will know soon. I 
can't leave you here." 

"Nonsense!" She stamped her foot. "Go on — ^you 
have no time to waste." 

**Tryphosa," he said with determination, "don't be a 
fooL You've got to come with me." 

*^If you said that in a different tone," she told him, 
**rd go with you to the end of the world. But you're 
saying it because you think it's your duty. I'll stay 
here." 

**You can't." 

"I'm going to. Nothing will happen to me. I'm the 
prettiest girl in the harem, and I know how to take care 
of myself. What if I went away with you? You'd take 
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me to some nice, respectable married woman — some friend 
of yours — and ask her to take me in as a guest. You'd 
call on me once a day, well chaperoned ; and Fd stay there 
till the Sultan was ready to forgive me. No, no, poet, m 
stay here." 

"The Sultan " 

"Do you think Fm afraid of him? The Sultan, famous 
poet, is not made of snow and ice, like some men I could 
mention. If I ever get within arm's length of him Fm 
safe. . . . Now go — quickly. The first turning on the 
right." 

He reached the road leading to the town in safety; but 
before he had been on it five minutes he heard the meas- 
ured patter of bare feet behind him, and shrank into the 
bushes just in time to evade a squad of guardsmen. The 
hue and cry was out. Slinking along in the shadow of 
the jungle, he gave thanks for the moonless night that 
enabled him to come safely to the town — only to find 
that the alarm had spread. From one noisome alley he 
stole to another; crouching at last behind a pile of refuse 
near the American Legation, he wondered whether to go 
in or on. Safety was at hand; deadly danger lurked in 
every step. Fadlok, for whona he had risked his life, was 
in common fairness bound to shelter him. But it was a 
long way to the White Castle; and even if he reached it 
in safety, he could not endure constant meetings with Ce- 
cilia after all that had happened. 

So he stole around the garden wall of the Legation and 
knocked at the gate. A sleepy Malay boy came pres- 
ently, argued, expostulated. Riddle, his spine crawling 
at every footstep he heard behind him, shoved the boy 
aside and ran toward the house. 

A figure on the veranda rose at his approach and 
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turned on the porch light. Riddle saw a frowsy woman 
clad in a dirty kimono, a tattered American magazine in 
her hand. 

"What do you want?" she asked listlessly. 

^^Fm an American citizen, and some personal enemies 
of mine are after me. It's all right — nothing criminal; 
but I need protection. Let me see the Minister; I can 
explain to him." 

*Tm his wife," said the woman. "I don't know as he'd 
want to be disturbed. We can't attend to every ^" 

"You disturb him," said Riddle, "or I will." 

Something in his tone pierced her shell; she went into 
the house, leaving Riddle standing, hat in hand. Pres- 
ently Stevens, clad in pajamas and smoking a malodorous 
pipe, came to the door and looked out. Riddle began his 
explanation, but Stevens recognized him and cut short the 
discussion. 

"Go to hell!" he snorted. "You an' Phipps ApoUo!" 

It was no occasion for sparkling repartee. Riddle got 
out of the gate and slipped around a corner into the 
alley. So he must go on to the Castle. 

A dozen times he was almost caught, but luck was 
with him; at last he came to the edge of the wood bor- 
dering Ridge Avenue, beyond the Cape of Good Hope. 
Again fortune was on his side ; some trouble at the power 
house had extinguished the double row of cluster lights, 
and the night was left to the stars. 

So close was he to Valeria's gate that he could hear a 
voice — two voices — that he knew, calling farewells. Then 
a horse's hoofs clattered on the asphalt, and the starlight 
was strong enough for him to recognize a soft panama and 
a brown linen riding-habit as Cecilia galloped past him 
toward the Castle, Cautiously glancing about him, he 
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slipped out from his cover and set off down the roac 
in five minutes he was hammering at the Castle gate. 

After an endless delay a surly warder raised the wicke 
Riddle looked through the grating into the arched gat 
way, lit by the smoky flare of torches that Uaxed i 
sconces along the wall; half a dozen of Padlok's greei 
clad soldiers were gathered about the door. 

**Who is it?" called the warder. 

"The Sultan's poet," said Riddle, thankful that 1 
would never have to use the title again. ''I want to s 
the Vizier — quick!" 

There was a pause. 

"The Sultan's guard has been her^ in search of you 
said the warder. ^^You are a fugitive from justic 
without Padlok's orders we can't let you in." 

"Then hurry up and get Padlok's orders. The gua 
might come back." 

And as he spoke he heard down the avenue a whis' 
which he knew belonged to Wogo. He half saw, hi 
imagined the shadowy forms coming toward him, hi 
imagined and half heard the patter of nmning feet. T 
men in the gate debated. 

"Padlok has given no instructions," the warder a 
nounced. "A soldier will go and ask him what is to 
done ; meanwhile you must wait." 

**Meanwhile Wogo will get me, you fool!" 

"It cannot be helped," said the warder calmly. Wi 
a momentary tribute of artistic admiration for the Fa 
which would let him be caught within a foot of safei 
Riddle drew his automatic and prepared to fight. 

And then he heard the clack of heels on the flaggi 
pavement of the gateway, and Cecilia's voice asking: 

"What's the matter?" 
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'It is merely a fugitive from justice," the warder ex- 
plained. '^From the Palace. Wogo has followed 1^ to 
the gate; of course, we cannot let him in. He may be a 
desperate criminal." * 

**You can't let him in?" she cried scornfully. "A fugi- 
tive from Wogo? Let him in first and ask questions after- 
ward." 

The warder murmured an apologetic refusal. 

**Then give me the key," said Cecilia. "I'll let him in 
myself." 

There could be no doubt now of the patter of hurried 
footfalls down the road, the flash of lanterns, the shout 
of a quick order. With a rattle of bolts the key turned 
in the lock ; and Cecilia, as the oaken barrier swung back, 
stood out in the torchlight and stared at Riddle. 

**Sam!" she cried. Then she sprang to him, caught 
his arm, dragged him into the gateway. The door banged 
shut; and as Cecilia turned the lock and slammed the 
wicket there came into the ring of torchlight another 
squad of riflemen, followed by Padlok and Mackenzie. 

**What is the matter?" asked the Vizier. The warder 
had hardly finished his flurried explanation when there 
came a hammering on the door, and Wogo cried 

**Open, in the Sultan's name !" 

Everyone looked at Padlok. The Vizier's eyes dwelt on 
the poet for a moment ; then 

**He is a fugitive from justice," he said. "I shall have 
to give him up." 

Cecilia flung back her head. 

"If you give him up," she said, "I'll go with him. 
I love him !" 

Whereupon Sam Riddle forgot that he was a fugitive 
from justice, whose death sentence had just been pro- 
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nounced — forgot, even, that thirty men were looking at 
him. Archway and walls and riflemen faded away ; there 
was no one else in the whole world but a blue-eyed giri 
in a brown linen riding-habit, standing in the torchli^t 
against a nail-studded door. 

"Will you go with me,*' he said, **if he doesn't give 
me up?" 

"Anywhere !" 

And then she was in his arms. • • • 

There came another series of thunderous knocks on the 
door, and Wogo cried again — 

**Open, in the Sultan's name!" 

The stony blankness of the Vizier's face had collapsed 
into a look of helpless dismay. He pulled his beard vio- 
lently and looked at Major Mackenzie. Mackenzie looked 
at Padlok. Then the Vizier threw up his hands ; Macken- 
zie strode to the door, his huge red beard and green 
uniform shining fantastically in the wavering light, and 
threw open the wicket. 

"Tell the Sultan to go to the devil !" he roared. 

From three or four near-by loopholes rifle barrels were 
thrust out; after a moment's hesitation Wogo's party 
drew ofi^ down the avenue and the archway rang wiUi the 
derisive laughter of Padlok's men. 

The Vizier looked at Mackenzie. 

"Well, it has begun. • • . Come with me to the o£Boe, 
Major. And you two, also." 

Silently they followed him across the park and throu|^ 
the Castle to the ante-room next, his office, and here the 
young people were bidden to wait while the Vizier and 
Major Mackenzie conferred within. 

As the door closed Cecilia came quickly to Riddle and 
kissed him again. 
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"You know now?*' he asked. 

**Know?" she smiled. **My dear, when he spoke of giv- 
ing you up I knew I couldn't live without you. You 
were ri^t ; nothing else counts — ^nothing. I'll never for- 
get it again." 

**And Arbuthnot?" 

**Poor boy ! . . . It's hard on him, of course ; but — She'll 
soon get over it." 

**And now what are tve going to do? For Fm nobody, 
and you're a Princess." 

**Sooner or later," said Cecilia, **my father has always 
given me everything I wanted. Do you suppose now 
lie will refuse what I want most of all?" 

"He might," said the pessimistic poet. 

And then Padlok joined them. 

"I think you owe me an explanation," said Riddle 
promptly. **I got into trouble working for you, and I 
had understood that I had your promise to protect me. 
How about it?" 

**Never mind that," said the Vizier. "That is history. 
For the present, my house is the only place in the city 
where you are safe; and here you will stay. I shall not 
give you up. But as to explanations — Cecilia, I think I 
have a right to ask one from you. Within one day I 
have heard three most amazing stories. This morning 
you and Ensign Arbuthnot came to me and asked for 
my sanction to your engagement. Well — I may admit it 
was something of a shock to me, as I had expected to be 
consulted first; so it was only natural that I should ask 
you to put it off and give me time to investigate. 

"Then this afternoon the Sultan arrived with the state- 
ment that you were dying with love for him, and demanded 
that I give him your hand at once under penalty of civil 
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war. Of course, I laughed at him, but I must say his con- 
fident statements shook me a little. 

"And now tonight you proclaim your love for this — ^per- 
son before my guardsmen and slaves, and say that yoa 
would rather die with him than live without him. Rather 
confusing, you'll admit. Even in this progressive age I 
think I have to ask my daughter to explain. In the name 
of the Prophet, which of these stories is true?" 

"The last one," said Cecilia. "If I let the SulUn think 
I cared for him, that was part of your orders, for politi- 
cal reasons. As to Arbuthnot, that was a — a misappre- 
hension. Fm going to marry Sam Riddle." 

The Vizier grunted. 

"We shall see about that," he said. **Meanwhile I hardly 
know what to do with the Poet Laureate." 

"I'll tell you what you can do with him,'* said Cecilia. 
^^You can discharge me and the other incompetents and 
make him your secretary." 

Padlok pondered this suggestion. 

"That is not a bad idea," he said at last. *^ot at all 
bad. Mr. Riddle, you are an educated gentleman, and 
you have shown skill and courage and tact in that affair 
of the Palace votes. Will you begin work tomorrow, at 
the same salary you received from the Sultan before you 
left his — employ?" 

Riddle thought it over. A chance to see the workings 
of the wheels of statecraft, to live in the same house 
with Cecilia 



"I'll take it," he said. The girl broke into a smile. 

*'Oh, father, it's so good of you " 

Padlok waved a forbidding arm. 

**I need hardly add that all this must stop, for rea- 
sons that are as plain to both of you as they are to me. 
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You must meet as bare acquaintances only until you, 
Cecilia, sail for San Francisco on the sixteenth." 

**0h, that!" she said with indifference. **Fm not go- 
ing." 

The Vizier stared open-mouthed. 

**I'm not going," she repeated. "Fve changed my 
mind." 

**When did you change your mind?" 

**About ten minutes ago." 

"My daughter," said the Vizier with decision, "you may 
as well realize at once that this idiotic flirtation is going 
to stop. It ought to have stopped before this — ^before 
you publicly disgraced yourself and me in the presence 
of my servants." 

"Disgraced!" cried the girl. *T)isgraced! Father, you 
shall not use that word about our love. You may as well 
realize at once that you're face to face with something 
you can't stop — something nobody can stop. Sam and 
I love each other — don't you understand? If he were 
safe in the city I'd go away with him tonight. I could 
live with him in a bamboo hut, cook his meals in poverty 
and mend his clothes in drudgery and bear his children in 
agony, and be the happiest woman in the world. But 
he isn't safe, outside." 

"No, he isn't," said the Vizier. "And as long as he is 
in my house I must insist " 



^^Father, there is no use insisting. Sam and I are 
going to see each other as often as we please, whether 
you consent or not; the only question is whether we are 
to meet openly or secretly. If you compel us to meet in 
secret " 

The Vizier reflected. 

"Have it your own way," he said at last, ^^nderstand 
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I promise nothing — ^I admit nothing. We shall wa 
see how things turn out." 

"Thank you, father,'* said Cecilia sweetly. **] 
nice of you to be reasonable. And now I know 
excuse us ; we have so many things to say to each < 
Her lips brushed across his forehead. **6ood 
father." 

And for a long time after the Vizier sat staring 
door through which they had gone, his beard cl 
tightly in both fists. 



XV 

THE WAY OF EMPIRE 

Tk0 man who is timid in doubtful afair$ i$ of no u$0 to onjfOiM.— 
Plautcb. 

CECILIA loved him. But in the hard light of the 
next morning he realized that the Vizier would 
never consent to their marriage; and that meant 
that he would have to elope with a girl who was used 
to all the comforts of the West and all the luxuries of 
the East. And for all her brave talk of living in a bamboo 
hut. Riddle knew that their future was by no means set- 
tled. His own income was less than three thousand a year, 
and Cecilia had once told him that her personal allowance, 
which she would lose by marrying him, was twelve thou- 
sand. That she would joyfully set up housekeeping in a 
bamboo hut he knew, and that she would do her best — and 
for a time successfully — to be the happiest woman in the 
world, he was certain; but Cecilia was only human, and 
she would grow tired of a bamboo hut in the course of 
time. Moreover, Wogo and the Sultan were waiting for 
him; it would be a long time before he would be safe in 
any part of the kingdom. 

So after dinner that night he hunted up Roland Rie- 
man and explained the situation. 

*^0f course," said Rieman. **By all means. I shall cer- 
tainly have something good for you somewhere. Can't 
say what just yet; it's too soon after the election for 
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me to say anything definite. But there will be something 
— something right here in the island if you want to stay. 
I tell you, this country has a great future ; from now on 
it's going to boom. The storm clouds have blown away; 
the rain is over and gone ; and" — ^with an ironical glan^ 
at Riddle — ^Hhe voice of the turtle is heard in our land. 
I intend to do great things in Ambok." ] 

At this moment came a messenger who summoned the 
capitalist to Padlok's office ; and Riddle was told that hei 
too, had been sent for. In the office they found Macken- 
zie and Abdul Whiff, studying some telegrams ; the Vizier 
was puffing a cigar and looking at the ceiling. 

"Well, gentlemen," he began, "I hardly know whether 
this conference marks the end of the fight or the begin- 
ning. Mr. Rieman, I am afraid our discussion of the 
railroad question must wait. • • • News has come in of a 
most alarming sort. This morning there was rioting on 
the upper Batu River, and two American planters were 
killed." 

Riddle felt a shaky sensation within him. He had 
thought his troubles were nearly over ; but now. . . . 

"I called this conference," the Vizier went on, "because 
in a crisis like this I find I can get along much better 
without the Cabinet. I have to do all the work anyhow, 
and I don't like to have them in my way. I want you 
gentlemen to tell me what you know of the state of the 
nation." 

"The lower classes are very restive," said Whiff. 
"The holy men have aroused them ; they think the Ameri- 
cans are only waiting for a chance to swallow up the 
country and force Christianity on everyone. Nothing 
but a strong hand will keep them down; and Barouri, 
your Excellency, has not the strong hand. In case of 
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I should not be at all surprised if the rank and 
le police sided with the mob." 
k made no comment. 

your soldiers, Major Mackenzie?" 
y^re shapin' up as well as anybody could in so 
time. You've got good stuff ; but if they have to 
i on very soon — I don't know." 
reat deal," said Padlok, "depends on what they 
ave to meet. An unorganized mob is one thing; 

police is another, or the Sultan's guard. What 
I tell us about the Sultan, Mr. Riddle? In case 
3g, would he be with us or against us?" 
1 be against you. Your sovereign has experienced 
lion to type, I'm afraid. In the days when I first 
a his dominant members were an arm that reached 
inctively to encircle a waist, and a foot that sought 
Lvely to rest on a brass rail. Then he heard the 
he Uplift, and that gave him an Aim in Life. One 
obs I escaped was writing his own story of his war 
I System, meaning you, and Big Business, meaning 
And now he's passed beyond that stage, and I 
^'s spoiling for a fight. His treatment by Ridge 

and your refusal to let him marry the Prin- 

)k nodded. 

IS afraid of that. Well, we have just finished the 

fight in the history of the Republican party, and 

that a harder one lies ahead. We escaped defeat 

e by the most desperate expedients — things we can 

> again. The machine rose nobly to the occasion, 

re is no use shutting our eyes to the fact that 

never win another campaign by such methods. 

3ple are aroused; the Democrats have built up a 
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strong nationalist party, one that is bitterly anti-Ameri- 
can, that wants to restore the old regime." 

"It can't be done,*' said Whiff gloomily. **We younger 
men who have studied abroad have had to face that ques- 
tion, and we have seen that the day of the small nation 
standing alone is past." 

"I saw that years ago," said Padlok, *Vhen landing 
parties from a single American warship beat aU the armief 
of Ambok. Yes, gentlemen, however little we Arabs may 
like it, the fact remains that nationalist ideals are hope- 
less in this country. We have a rich and undeveloped 
island with good harbors, so situated that it is of greti 
strategic value to any power which wants to keep a fleet 
in Asiatic waters. And we are so backward materially 
that we cannot defend ourselves. 

"If it had not been for this," he went on, "if I had 
thought that Ambok could stay wholly independent much 
longer, I should have let the Democrats win. They have 
had no practice in running the government, and they were 
all wild to get paying jobs. After a single term of their 
mismanagement we could have come in on top of a land- 
slide, with our supremacy assured for twenty years. But, 
if we had let the American sympathizers lose control for 
even a single term, some foreign power would have oc- 
cupied Ambok. And if we must put ourselves formally 
under the protectorate of any country, I know, and you 
know, that the power that will treat us best and leave ua 
the greatest freedom is the United States. • • . After 
all, it is no more than the makers of the constitution would 
have done if the anti-imperialists hadn't had to be cc»i- 
ciliated." 

"Do you think there is any real danger from other 
powers ?" asked Rieman, frowning. 
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**I know it. With all the iinrest in the East today 
there is more than one European power eager to take ad- 
vantage of every chance. And there is Japan." 

Whiff nodded slowly. 

•*There is still Japan.'* 

^^r. Shuzuki came to me last winter/' said the Vizier. 
'fHe used every inducement to persuade me to repeal the 
Land Tenure Act; and when I sent him away . . . Oh, 
Ids arguments were plausible enough, to a man who would 
not open his eyes; and we have all seen evidence in this 
campaign that he must have gone straight from me to 
AIL Well, we have beaten Ali; but we shall not have 
beaten Shuzuki till Ambok is so closely bound to the 
United States that the slightest interference would mean 
war." 



"Which it wouldn't at present?" asked Rieman. 

"Not necessarily. An American battleship pulled us 
throu^ the election ; but suppose there was trouble when 
an American warship did not happen to be on hand, and 
a French or Grerman or Japanese warship did. In that 
case the Americans would have to fight if they wanted 
to recover their present position. I have no doubt that 
the nationalists are, many of them, sincere patriots; but 
the only thing a sensible patriot can do is to get the 
United States to establish a formal protectorate at once." 

There was a moment of silence ; then Riddle straightened 
op. 

**There's just one weak point in all this. Public senti- 
ment in the United States is more anti-imperialistic now 
than it was in 1900. Nearly everybody would be glad if 
we could get rid of the Philippines, and with trouble 
afoot in Mexico and trouble in sight all over Europe, it 
would take something unusual — something more than the 
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womout Japanese bogy — to induce the American people 
to make €mother venture into world politics." 

The others — even Rieman — were surprised at Riddle'i 
appearance in a new character — ^at the fact that he dared 
to address Padlok as an equal. But the Vizier ahnost 
smiled. 

^^Something unusual," he said. ^^Something, for in- 
stance, such as a rising in the capital; street fitting; 
the murder of American citizens. I rather think that 
something unusual is going to happen." 

"Then why was the Alaska allowed to leave?" queried 
Rieman. "A hint from you to Washington would hafe 
kept her." 

"The twenty-ninth," said Padlok, "is the Sultan's birth- 
day. There will be a great nationalist parade, and the 
town will be crowded. If there is trouble, it will come on 
that day." 

"Then," said Rieman, "why not have a warship come 
in on the twenty-eighth?" 

"Why not the thirtieth?" said Padlok. 

"What? You mean to allow this rising?" 

"I mean to provoke it. It is the way every great em- 
pire has spread — ^Rome, Russia, England — every one of 
them." 

Though the other three were staring in profooDd 
horror, Sam Riddle laughed. 

"What is this?" demanded the Vizier. "Does this 
amuse you? I should think that your tastes would be 
more — er — academic." 

"I am a peaceable man," said Riddle. *^I like ann- 
chairs and highballs and good cigars rather than Uood, 
death, and rough stuff. But peaceable men seem to be at 
a discount in Ambok just now; and as long as the strong 
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hand is needed, I admire a man who can make it strong 
enough*" 

Padlok grunted. 

**But ^" exclaimed Rieman, "but you don't mean to 

Miy you'd bring on a slaughter of all the Americans here, 
and your own people, too, with only your men to protect 
them against the soldiers and police and mob. . . ." 

^Not at all. I shall see that fighting is started on the 
Sultan's birthday. It will be easy, for the town will be 
full of men who are spoiling for a fight ; but the American 
colony will be warned to keep under cover. There are 
Americans here — ^beachcombers, loafers, ne'er-do-wells, 
who can easily be put out of the way during the fighting 
•^^nough of them to make a big disturbance in every yel- 
low paper in the United States. And all this without 
hurting anybody on Ridge Avenue. We can give com- 
pensation, of course, for the money loss ^" 

**But suppose the riot gets away from you?" 

^^I shall have a warship on hand on the morning after. 
And lest we should be overwhelmed in the meantime, I am 
going to have an army of my own ready to swarm into 
town when the fighting starts." 

**An army of your own? Where will you get it?" 

•*The head hunters of the hills." 

There was a cry of protest. 

**Head hunters? Savages? Devil-worshipers? To let 
them loose on the city?" 

**The head hunters were my followers in the old days," 
said Padlok. "Many men obey me through fear; many 
through hope of gain ; but I can count on these devil-wor- 
shiping infidels for life-and-death devotion. They will 
deal harshly with my enemies; but the people whom I 
call my friends, and the Americans, they will protect with 
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their lives. I shall send them word at once, and I think we 
can count on three thousand of them when the time comes. 
. . . Now, is there anything else?" 

No one could think of a better plan, or would have 
dared to question the Vizier's decision. 

"Very well," said Padlok. "This is confidential, of 
course, but I shall notify the members of the Cabinet and 
Assembly very soon. We must have everything planned 
out to the last detail. And that, I think, is aJl for the 
time. Good evening, gentlemen. Oh ! Mr. Riddle ! Just 
a moment." 

"So you are developing a taste for affairs," said the 
Vizier when they were left alone. **Well, how would yoa 
like to take a message to the hill tribes ?" 

"IP If it needs doing, I'll do it; but I don't know the 
roads, the country, the language ^" 

"You will have guides and interpreters. This 
ring" — ^he took from his finger a coiled serpent of gold, in 
whose open mouth a sapphire gleamed — "marks you as 
my messenger. You will find that it will take you in safety 
anywhere in the hills. I am sending a white man because 
I want to impress them all with the fact that the white 
people are my friends — that there is to be no attack on 
foreigners. ... I have here maps with the general run 
of the roads, and the location of the villages where yoa 
will find the seven chiefs of the hill tribes. Tell them to 
arm all their men of military age and be ready to march 
at a moment's notice. Unless they receive further orders 
they are to concentrate at Piklo village — the nearest — on 
the night of the twenty-eighth, and start for the city at 
dawn the next day. That should bring them here in time. 
But they are to get ready at once; and in case anjrthing 
goes wrong a green beacon fire will be lit in the Castle 
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park. It is the hi^est point of land on this side of the 
mountains — they can aU see it. • • . Now do you think 
that is clear?" 

•^Perfectly." 

"You are willing ?*' 

Riddle grinned. 

•TEt's a little out of my regular line ; but ITl go." 

'^GoodP' said the Vizier. ^*I am asking a great deal. 
It is a dangerous trip for any stranger; and for you, with 
Wogo and all the Sultan's soldiers watching for you, it is 
doubly so. But you are the only white man I can trust ; 
and you will put me under a heavy obligation." 

The poet recalled the last time he had put Padlok under 
an obligation, but he said nothing. Something in the 
other's manner suddenly roused a hope that he hardly 
dared entertain. 

**A great obligation," said the Vizier. "Now haste is 
important ; it is a matter of several days, and to be on the 
safe side it must be done at once. You start at sunrise. 
The servants can go along the river road, but you had 
better keep to the hill trails and cross tfie river near the 
stone bridge. The Sultan's guard never leaves the city 
and suburbs, nor do the police ; after that you will be safe. 
It is a hard task, but I am asking you because you have 
already proved yourself a good man. And if you wish,"* 
he concluded, "you may tell the Princess where you are 
going, and why." 

So Riddle sought out Cecilia. 

**Well, at last !" she greeted him. **I honestly thoughir 
you were going to leave me all alone by myself on the sec- 
ond night of our engagement. Where in the world have 
you been?" 

He explained it alL 
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"But why must you go?" she complained. **Why not 
Mian, or — or somebody?" 

He repeated the Vizier's reasons for sending a white 
man. 

"Oh, but that's such utter nonsense!" she protested 
^^ian would get through without the least risk ; but anj 
white man would have a hard time back in the hills, and 
you — ^you, with every policeman on the lookout for you, 
with Wogo's men watching every road ^" 

'*Mine not to reason why," said Riddle. "But Fll tell 
you what I think, kiddie. He's trying me out on every- 
thing hard to see if I'm good enough to be his son-in-law. 
That's what I honestly think. If I get away with this 
he'll owe me something good, and he was almost fatherly 
tonight." 

Cecilia shivered. 

"Sometimes," she said, "I am afraid of my father- 
particularly when he is nice to people. . • . How long 
will you be gone?" 

"Not less than four days. Probably five or six." 

"Four days. That's the sixteenth. On the afternoon 
of the sixteenth and every afternoon after that till you 
come, I'll ride out to the stone bridge — ^you know the little 
one I mean, up the river? And I'll wait for you each day 
till after sunset." 

"I don't think it is safe," he objected. 

"Safe ! Listen to the man ! Because it's imsafe for yoa 
to be seen on the streets do you think it's so for every- 
body ? I will have you know, Mr. Riddle, that Fm not a 
fugitive from justice, even if I do intend to marry one. 
The river road is as safe for me as the Avenida. And did 
you say you're to meet the servants out there in the morn- 
ing? Then I'll ride that far with you." 
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**But, my dear! If Wogo is on the lookout there'll be 
trouble in the morning." 

"And if there is? Where else should I be but with you? 
Anyway, if I'm along they won't touch you. If any harm 
should come to me through Wogo, father would have him 
tied in an ant hill. Be sure to time yourself so as to come 
back at sunset; I'll meet you. And on second thought," 
she added, "I don't think I'll ride when I come to meet 
you. I'll come in my palanquin. You know — ^a palanquin 
has curtains." 

Sunrise found her waiting for him, mounted, in the 
park — so fresh and sweet that he stopped long enough for 
a good-morning kiss, regardless of any who might see. 

**It doesn't make much difference," she laughed. **The 
story of our little episode in the gateway is all over town. 
But who cares? Are you ashamed of it?" 

"Not I. The one thing that I am and always shall be 
supremely ashamed of is the fact that I knew you three 
whole weeks before I found out that I couldn't live with- 
out you." 

Cecilia laughed the contented laugh of the girl who has 
won. 

"I don't believe you'll forget it again. . . • Oh, Sam — 
this is so foolish I'm ashamed to say anything about it. 
But I heard — stories about you and Tryphosa. I never 
for one minute believed there was anything wrong — I 
knew you. But weren't you on the verge of falling in love 
with her?" 

With Tryphosa? Great Heavens, no!" 
^Not even a tiny little bit?" 

'Of course not. Tryphosa was only a — ^a sort of pre- 
cinct committeeman." 

**They say she is very beautiful,'* Cecilia persisted. 
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"She's not bad-looking, in a way,'* he admitted. **But 
I don't care for the type at all." 

And as they rode in the cool of early morning along the 
shadowy hill trail, fragrant with the fresh smells of the 
new day, and so narrow that their knees touched con- 
tinually, she asked him many things she had been ^^dying 
to know" — ^little things about his early life that would 
interest no one but a sweetheart. 

Then, as they came out into more open country, a bullet 
whizzed over their heads. They stopped and looked about 
them, but it was hopeless to try to find the sniper hidden 
somewhere in the tree-tops. A second bullet gashed the 
crown of Cecilia's panama ; they galloped on. Riddle with 
pistol in hand. But there were no more shots. The sharp- 
shooter, whoever he was, could not follow them through 
the jungle; and of the scarlet sarongs they saw nothing. 

So presently they forded the river, rode up a winding 
path through the farther rice fields, and saw half a dozen 
Malays with ponies waiting on the stone bridge. The 
two halted ; heedless of the watching servants, he held out 
his arms and lifted her clear out of the saddle as her lips 
were pressed to his. She sank back again, with wet eyes. 

"Oh, my dear," she sobbed, "I don't see how I can ever 
let you go. I want you so much !" 

They kissed again ; then she threw back her head. 

"Now go!" she said. "It's a man's work — hard work; 
and when hard work has to be done I want my man to do 
his part. And do come back just as quickly as ever you 
can, for I'm going to miss you more than I thought I 
could ever miss anybody in this world." 

He did not dare to look back as he rode away. 



XVI 

RIOT 

Liberty U not a crowned goddess in spotUss garments; Liberty is 
ike Man in the Street — bloody, rampcMt, bruUU. — ^Feajtk Noekib. 

RIDDLE never had a very clear recollection of the 
week that followed. Leaving the plains, he rode 
along breakneck trails high up on the misty 
mountain sides, overgrown by jungle creepers, echoing 
with the shrill din of jungle birds, into the fastnesses of 
the hill tribes. Several times he was held up by sentinels ; 
once a poisoned arrow from a blowpipe whizzed past his 
head, and a dozen men with war clubs dropped out of the 
trees and were on the point of attacking his party when 
the interpreters managed to explain. But always the 
great sapphire ring won him respect and welcome and 
unhesitating obedience. He visited villages of huts that 
were mere heaps of sticks and straw, and villages of nest- 
like tree houses; everywhere the naked black men bowed 
before the emblem of Padlok's authority, and one after 
another the seven chiefs swore to march at the Vizier's 
caU. 

But there were delays ; his servants had no conception 
of the value of time, and had to be prodded on from one 
village to the next by tongue-lashings and sometimes al- 
most by force ; now and again a pony went lame ; once a 
creeper bridge over a canyon had to be repaired before 
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they could go on. So the sun was sinking on the seven- 
teenth of June before they left the last mountain trail 
and came out on the river road, a good twelve miles from 
Ambok. 

And here the guides refused to go farther. They had 
done enough, they muttered; they had obeyed Padlok's 
orders and carried out his will; and now, hillmen them- 
selves, they wanted to go back to their own people. Rid- 
dle let them go; the road was easy enough from now on, 
and the only thing for which he might still need them was 
something he could hardly mention — the danger of run- 
ning into Wogo, who, he was sure, would be waiting some- 
where near the edge of town. For the man who had shot 
at him from a tree-top would have spread the news, and 
by now his enemies must know that the poet had gone up 
the river. 

But he was willing to take the chance without the reluc- 
tant Malays; so he sent them back home, saw that his 
automatic was loaded and ready, and pushed on. 

He was very tired ; in spite of the danger ahead he had 
almost gone to sleep in his saddle when something shook 
his drowsy consciousness, stirred him, startled him at last 
into sudden wakefulness. Ahead of him was a faint rosy 
glow in the star-strewn eastern sky. 

It could not mean trouble, he told himself; it was al- 
most a fortnight until the Sultan's birthday, when the 
rising would take place. But the glare spread and deep- 
ened; as he drew nearer, at a quickened pace, he saw 
patches of a brighter red in the wide-flung reflection — 
one straight ahead, one off to the left, one farther away 
al;>ove the southern hills, in the direction of Ridge Avenue 
and the Castle. It was not a general conflagration, then, 
but a number of fires in different quarters; and Riddle 
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gpurred on his weary pony and cursed the accidents that 
had delayed his return. 

He was approaching the fork where the road to the 
Palace diverged from the main hij^way to mount the hill 
on the left; the city limits were now perhaps four miles 
distant, and a mile away was the stone bridge where the 
hill trail turned off to the Castle. If men were watching 
for him, he would meet them very soon; so he drew his 
pony into the deeper darkness by the roadside and went 
on slowly, pistol in hand. 

He had come without molestation to the very forks 
when there was a sudden stir in the shrubbery across the 
road. A brilliant electric torch flashed in his face; but 
even as he timibled from his pony and threw up his arm 
to fire there came a cry of "Don't shoot!" It was the 
voice of Roland Rieman. 

Two mounted men came out into the roadway — ^Rieman 
and Mian. Both carried rifles across their pommels, and 
they looked about them nervously as they drew Riddle 
back with them into the shadow. 

**We've got to be careful,*' said Rieman. **The road 
is watched a little farther down." 

**What's the matter?" Riddle asked. 

**0h, everything! There's the devil to pay," Rieman 
groaned. "Padlok's plan was a clever one, all right 
enough, but they beat us to it. I don't think anybody let 
it out; somebody on the other side outguessed us, that's 
all. So while we were fixing things for the twenty-ninth 
they got ready and attacked us today. 

^'Everything broke loose at once. It was some kind of 
a local holiday, and the town was crowded — a big parade 
on the Avenida, mostly of the Sultan's party ; and just as 
they were passing the office of the Daily News somebody 
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gave the signal and they all began firing. They'd been 
armed in secret ; the Democratic nobles had regular arse- 
nals in their palaces, I've heard ; but nobody knows much 
about just how it all happened. But anyway, there was 
rioting, and just as it started the Chief of Police was 
shot dead in his office by his own patrolmen ; and then the 
Sultan's guard came down on the town, and it was every 
man for himself." 

"What have they done? The fires — have they taken 
the White Castle?" 

^*No, the Castle's safe, as yet; but it's about the (Hilj 
thing. We were all caught off our guard, but Mackenxie 
got his army together as quick as he could ; and if a singk 
American is still alive it's thanks to him. Grood Lord! 
What a day ! Luckily the riffraff were out for loot ; they 
wrecked our newspaper offices, and then stopped to plun- 
der the American stores before they went any farther. 
And that gave most of the Americans a chance to escape 
to the White Castle. Hassan and Birak and most of the 
big Republicans got away, too, with a good part of their 
people; a few tried to hold their palaces, but the mob 
stormed them all. Mackenzie held the crowd off Ridge 
Avenue till all the women and children had got away, bat 
lots of people were killed downtown. My Grod! I was 
at the University Club when it all started. I got away 
with most of the others while Mackenzie's army was fij^t- 
ing the mob; but they got three or four of us. And I 
hear one or two women were torn to pieces on the Ave- 
nida." 

"How about the other foreigners?" 

"They all broke for their legations as soon as trouMe 
started, but the mob doesn't want them; only Americans 
and American sympathizers. Whoever's back of it all has 
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a head on him — ^there's no doubt of that. If the Castle 
can hold out *' 

**No danger that it won't, is there?'* 

*^I don't know. The Sultan is behind all this, of course ; 
his men are drawing in around the Castle tonight, and 
Padlok is afraid they'll attack tomorrow." 

**Let 'em attack," said Riddle. **Without artillery they 
can't take it, and there isn't a cannon on the island." 

**I know. I know. But the Castle's overcrowded al- 
ready; if we have to stay there very long we may have 
to face starvation and disease as well as the Sultan. 
Women and children have been coming in all day long, 
and most of the men stayed downtown to cover their 
getaway. Mackenzie had about four hundred men when 
it all started, but he's lost heavily ; and there were nearly 
a thousand non-combatants of Padlok's people there be- 
fore the refugees came in. Just now the insurgents are 
busy setting fire to everything that belongs to our people, 
but before very long they'll be coming up to the Castle for 
the rest of us. And while we can put up a pretty stiff 

fight, it's Oh, you can't understand; you haven't 

seen what we've seen today." 

The poet pondered. 

**Well — diet's be moving on toward the Castle. I sup- 
pose we'll have to hurry if we want to get in at all. What 
happened to you two? Were you cut off? You didn't 
€K>me clear out here just to head me off, did you?" 

There was a pause. Rieman started to speak, then 
broke off, unable to form the words. Mian looked on in 
impassive silence. 

**What'8 the matter?" Riddle demanded. "For 
Heaven's sake, tell me what's the matter." 

Middle ^" said Rieman, and stopped. "Riddle — 
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it — it's been an awful day; a lot of people have lost- 
lost those they cared for. Try to ** 

"What's the matter? Hurry up r 

Mian interposed stolidly: 

"Padlok sent me out to look for the Princess." 

*'Whatr 

"Every afternoon she rides up the river ro€ul in her 
palanquin, to take the air. Today — ^it all came up so 
suddenly — ^we did not know. But when the fugitives were 
all in tonight, and the gates were closed, she was not there. 
Padlok could not spare enough men to fight ; they were all 
needed. So he sent me out to look for her; and Mr. Rie 
man came along.'' 

"WeU?'' 

"Just this side of the stone bridge we found what had 
been her servants. One of them could still talk, though 
there was not much left of him. Wogo and his men had 
come on them ; her bearers had fought, but they were too 
few. Wogo took her off to the Palace.*' 

Rieman broke into the silence with a shaky : 

"Old man, it — we — ^we know. But it's too late ; Padlok 
needs all his men in the Palace ; if he had tried to rescue 
her it would only mean the death of the women and chil- 
dren that are left. I Come on. Every man is needed 

back there to try to save the — ^the others." 

Riddle's body stiffened like an iron rod. 

"I see," he said softly. "I see. Well— you tell Padlok 
that I saw all the hill chiefs, and that they'll start when 
he hangs out the lantern. And if he's worried about 
Cecilia, you might whisper in his ear that curfew shall 
not ring tonight." 

He turned his horse into the road on the left. 

"Riddle !" cried Rieman. "Where are you going?" 
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"To the Palace." 

"But Why, good heavens, man! It's worse than 

useless. The Palace is a fortress; the gates are locked 
and sentinels posted. You couldn't storm it tonight with 
a regiment of regulars. I — ^I know how you feel, but you 
can't do any good. You're crazy!" 

"That is exactly why I'll get away with it. If Padlok 
had a regiment of regulars and could try to storm the 
Palace they'd be ready for him; they'd fight like devils 
from the pit, and if he broke in they'd cut her throat be- 
fore he could reach her. But they know what a fix he's 
in, and they'd never think that one man would be fool 
enough to try it." 

**But how will you get in?" 

"God knows ; but I'll get in — don't worry." 

"But it*8 suicide — nothing less." 

"Good-by." 

^^ou damn fool'!" said Rieman. "Come on, Mian; 
well go with him." 

"Don't do it," he begged them hurriedly. "This is a 
job for one, if it can be done at all; more would be in the 
way." 

"Now by the Prophet," growled Mian, *Tiere is a man I 
will follow ; and I shall not be in the way. I know a wom- 
an — a hill girl — ^in the Sultan's harem. When I go to 
see her I give three cockatoo calls from the jungle; and 
she lets down a rope ladder; and I go in. I have risked 
my life many times in the Palace already ; I can do it once 
more. She is not expecting me, of course ; but if she is 
in her rooms she will let us in. After that — we are in the 
hands of God." 

"All right," said the poet. "But we must hurry. Rie- 
man, it's awfully good of you; but really you couldn't 
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help us. The more there are of us the less chance of 
success. Go back to the Castle and tell Padlok«'' 

So they left him at the crossroad, and took the road up 
the hill. They rode watchful and alert, but they had the 
road to themselves ; tonight everyone was in town, killing, 
burning, looting. Presently they came out on the ridge, 
and city and harbor lay spread out before them. Cot 
umns of fiery smoke rose here and there in the business 
district; the great Republican palaces were blazing 
brightly ; they could hear the intermittent rattle of rifles 
from somewhere on the waterfront. Far out on the long 
arm of the esplanade the Hotel McKinley was in flames, 
lighting up land and harbor with a brilliant red glare. 
The double row of points of lij^t that had marked Ridge 
Avenue were dark; but sheets of flame rolled to heaven 
from the villas, all the way from the Cape of Good Hope 
to the edge of the river bluffs. In the muffled roar that 
rolled up from the burning city there were mingled mus- 
ketry and explosions and the crash of falling buildings; 
battle-cries, wild songs, and the screams of women. 

Three hundred yards from the Palace they left their 
horses and crept forward to the edge of the wood. Within 
a stone's throw was the Palace wall, tinged by the glow- 
ing sky; a sentinel plodded past, and after an interval 
Mian gave the three harsh calls. 

It seemed hours before a lattice window opened high 
up in the wall. Mian ran, crouching, across the clearing 
and fell head first in a clump of shrubbery below the win- 
dow. The woman cautiously thrust her head out, and 
Riddle knew that they were parleying in whispers ; then, 
after another interminable wait, a rope ladder slowly 
snaked its way down the wall. 

Mian ran up it quickly ; after another interval he flashed 
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a momentary light, and beckoned to Riddle. The poet ran 
to the foot of the ladder; at Mian's gesture he went up 
quickly and drew in the ladder out of sight. 

The Malay had explained to his woman and overawed 
her frightened reluctance; moreover, he had questioned 
her rapidly. 

**We must hurry," he said to the poet. "After dinner 
— ^perhaps half an hour ago — ^the Sultan ordered the 
Princess to be brought to him in the Hall of Audience. 
He has been drinking heavily, and his victories have made 
him proud. Tonight he is like the old Sultans who went 
before him.'* 

Riddle pulled off his shoes. 

"The Palace is feasting," Mian continued. **They are 
so confident that I do not think they will be looking for 
anyone. But if we are discovered ^" 

**Quite so," said Riddle. *'And two of us are twice as 
likely to be discovered as one. You've got me in; now 
stay here with the girl, and have the ladder ready. And 
you might give me that flashlight." 

Then he started, pistol in hand, toward the Hall of 
Audience. 

Cecilia came slowly back to consciousness from the first 
swoon she had ever known. She could still feel Wogo's 
heavy hand falling on her shoulder, still hear her bearers 
screaming as Wogo's guardsmen cut them down. 

She opened her eyes and found herself in a bed-cham- 
ber. The richness of the hangings, the soft couches, the 
heavy carpets told her that she must be in the Sultan's 
harem ; and she had hard work to drive back the forebod- 
ings that rushed upon her. For she cherished very few 
illusions as to the depth of the Sultan's coating of West- 
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ern civilization; in their occasional conversations in the 
native language he had let something of his real self slip 
out, and she knew that below the surface he was as un- 
modem as Cambyses or Tamerlane. 

Outside the portieres she could hear a eunuch pacing 
back and forth, the butt of his spear clanking on the tiled 
pavement. As she stirred, two slave girls who had been 
waiting in the comer started up and bowed before her. 
Cecilia sat up and realized that she was clad only in a 
kimono ; they had taken away her American clothes, and 
left in their place the soft garments of the harem. She 
nodded to the slave girls, and they came forward to help 
her bathe and attire herself. 

Cecilia was not frightened, but she was worried. 
Though she haughtily refrained from asking the questions 
she was burning to ask, she could infer the tumult in the 
town from chance remarks of her handmaidens; and her 
memory of the slaughter of her father's servants warned 
her that the ordinary sanctions were no longer in force. 
Tonight, anything might happen. A lifetime of ease and 
security made it hard for her to realize that any harm 
could come to the Vizier's daughter; but she shivered as 
she remembered how the Sultan had been accustomed to 
look at her, and she knew that his conduct would be re- 
strained only by fear if restrained at all. 

They were decking her gorgeously, as though for a 
bridal or a sacrifice; that was ominous. As they dressed 
her hair she noted every detail of the room, but there was 
no apparent way of escape, no weapon that she could 
turn on herself in case of need. She checked another 
shiver. 

Her toilet finished, the girls stood back with cries of 
admiration ; then one of them took from a chest a splendid 
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rope of pearls and hung it about the Princess' neck. 
Cecilia had time for one impersonally admiring glance into 
a tall mirror before two eunuchs entered and requested 
her, with respectful bows, to follow them into the Sultan's 
presence. 

Presently she halted on the threshold of the hall ; a slave 
swept the curtains aside, and Cecilia looked down a long 
lane of steel and scarlet, a double line of armed guards- 
men, to the lacquered throne where the Sultan waited. 
Tonight he wa^ wholly oriental in dress and demeanor 
and surroundings; Ali and Kazoo and Wogo waited be- 
hind him, and a cushioned chair was drawn close to his 
throne, a single step below. 

Cecilia advanced between the two lines of soldiers, whose 
blades leaped to the salute as she passed. At the foot of 
the dais she paused with an air of unconcern ; whereupon 
the Sultan rose, gave her his hand, and led her to the chair 
at his feet. His manner was faultless, but the look that 
she knew was in his eyes; Cecilia realized that there was 
trouble ahead. 

"I count myself fortunate," he began smoothly, "that 
my slaves were able to protect you when the disturbances 
broke out today." 

"Thank you," said Cecilia coldly. "And since my 
father is probably worried about me, I shall have to ask 
you to send an escort back to the White Castle with me, 
at once." 

The Sultan grinned. 

**Unhappily the state of public safety would hardly 
permit that," he observed. "And don't worry about your 
father; he knows where you are. In fact, just before the 
telephone wires were cut a while ago, I called him up and 
told him that I should take pleasure in entertaining his 
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daughter during the continuance of trouble. Of course, 
this rioting is most deplorable; but I can hardly regret 
it, since it gives me such a charming guest.'* 

The Princess tried, with no great success, to ignore 
his existence. 

^^It is most unfortunate,^ the monarch continued with 
a smile, ^Hhat you saw fit to refuse my recent offer of a 
throne. I'm afraid the offer will not be repeated, and so 
I cannot seat you on my right. But the left hand, dear 
princess, can be tender and caressing. We shall try to 
see that you enjoy your stay in the Palace; I know that 
I shall enjoy it." 

Cecilia looked him over from head to foot. 

"Not much of fair Harvard left, is there?" she com- 
mented. "Wouldn't your classmates be proud of their 
coffee-colored college chimi, if they could see him now?" 

"Bah!" interrupted the Sultan. "Harvard! Pooh! 
Bah ! My classmates ! My classmates are a pack of silly 
schoolboys! But F' — ^he puffed out his chest and 
pounded it vigorously — "I am the Sultan of Ambok! I 
have restored the grandeur of my fathers ! I have quelled 
the seditions of the disloyal ! And now I shall forget the 
cares of state, and delight in the charms of my lovely 
prisoner." 

At his nod slaves brought a tabouret and two wine 
glasses, and a bucket of ice in which reposed a bottle. 

"Drink with me !" the Sultan invited her genially. **Con- 
fusion to the Swing's enemies, and joy to the King's new 
favorite." 

Deliberately she struck him across the mouth. Spring- 
ing from his throne, he caught the offending hand and 
jerked her to her feet. With her other hand she snatched 
the jeweled dagger from his belt, and struck not at herself 
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bat at the Sultan; but before the blow fell Wogo had 
cau j^t her wrist and disarmed her by a twist of his fingers. 
As she fronted the furious Sultan her eyes flashed fire, 
and beneath her thin, loose garments her body trembled 
with rage. 

**You'll never do that again," he told her. "When I get 
done with you ** 

Cecilia laughed. 

*'What ! You think I won't dare to touch you? You 
think your father can protect you? Tomorrow your 
father will be hanged on a tree in his own park. After 
I am done with you, pretty princess — ^and not till I am 
done with you — I am going to kill you ; and this is how I 
shall kill you. Listen !" 

Thrusting his face almost against hers, he began to 
speak in the native tongue. As he talked the slaves about 
him shrank back in horror, and old Ali quite openly thrust 
his fingers in his ears; only Wogo licked his lips and 
grinned as his master poured forth details of tortures 
unspeakable. At last the Sultan's rage burned itself out. 
Spent and trembling, he leaned against his throne and 
glared at her. 

**Well?" he demanded. "What do you say now?" 

Cecilia said nothing. He turned to Wogo in a fury. 

"Take her to my den," he ordered. "Guard her there 
yourself, until I come." 

She had been hoping desperately that in some comer 
of the corridor she could turn upon the guardsman and 
make him cut her down. But they bound her hands be- 
hind her with a silken sash, and Wogo led her away, his 
hand on her shoulder. Through interminable, winding, 
dimly lit passages they went on ; toni j^t the Palace slaves 
were in attendance in the Hall, or feasting or dancing in 
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the gardens, and they met no one. They came into the 
long, irregular Persian GaUery, where the light winked 
back at them from long racks of bolos and krises and 
battle-axes, blowpipes and suits of armor, Spanish arque- 
buses and rapiers — ^trophies of five centuries of war; in 
the deep silence their footfaUs heralded their approach 
along the tiled corridors. And at an angle in the gaUery 
they almost stumbled over a crouching figure that had 
heard them coming, and had waited. 

Sam Riddle's pistol was thrust into Wogo's face; the 
guardsman's hands went up promptly, and Cecilia broke 
away and slipped behind her lover. And so they stood 
for a long moment, with no sound but the fitful strum- 
ming of music from the gardens. 

It was a ticklish situation. Riddle had only his auto- 
matic ; Cecilia's hands were tied. Wogo was at his mercy, 
but Wogo must be shot before they could get away ; and a 
shot would rouse the Palace. Then they were lost. 

He had thought it all out as he came down from the 
hill girl's rooms — ^had planned to meet them here if he 
could. For there were wonderful rapiers in the coUection 
on the walls, and fencing was one of Riddle's ornamental 
accomplishments. He knew that Wogo knew nothing of 
sword play; he counted on his own skill to save them. 
And now 

"Wogo," he said, "this is a fine chance to fight out our 
quarrel on even terms. Pick a sword from the rack on the 
wall; I'll do the same, and throw the gun away. We'U 
settle it with steel." 

The guardsman nodded. Riddle tossed his pistol aside 
and sought a Spanish rapier that he had once marked out 
as the best of the lot; but before he had taken two steps 
Wogo was leaping on him, laughing: 
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"Not vith steel ! With the hands, poet ; with the bare 
hands !" 

Riddle thrust up an elbow in time to fend Wogo's hand 
away from his throat; then they feU on the floor in a 
clawing, squirming heap, while the girl waited helpless, the 
prize of the victor. 

But only for a moment. All three knew that a fight 
with bare hands could end in only one way; for though 
Riddle was wiry and strong, the other man's great size 
and huge muscles must prevail, and quickly. Cecilia 
backed up against the wall and fumbled desperately with 
helpless fingers. She could do nothing that way; Wogo 
was slowly gaining the upper hand. Heedless of sharp 
points and keen edges, she flung herself back among the 
blades and by a heave of her shoulder dislodged a heavy 
dagger. It clattered to the floor, and she thrust out a 
slippered foot and kicked it at the two who struggled in 
the passage. 

Wogo snatched away the hand that held Riddle's right 
arm helpless, and both grabbed for the knife. The guards- 
man won by a hair's breadth, but as his fingers closed about 
the hilt Riddle's hand covered his. The combat centered 
on a struggle of fingers ; and slowly, one by one, Wogo's 
thick digits were wrenched away, bent back, broken with 
a snap. Riddle's hand shot out and grasped the knife, 
and with a quick wriggle he turned over and buried the 
blade in Wogo's back. 

There was a moment of motionless silence ; then he freed 
himself from the lifeless bulk, rose unsteadily, and cut 
Cecilia's bonds with trembling fingers. 

"Hurt?" he whispered. She shook her head; and he 
caught her close for a breathless moment. Then : 

**We'll have to postpone the rest," he observed, picking 
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up the pistol. Realizing that Cecilia was weaponless, lie 
gave It to her and took down the Spanish rapier ; and they 
hurried on. 

At every turn they paused, waited, and peered cau- 
tiously around the corner, but they met no one. In silence 
they mounted the stairs and came at last to the room 
where Mian and his woman waited in the darkness, the rope 
ladder ready on the window-sill. 

**The sentinel has not returned,** Mian explained. "I 
think he has gone to the gardens, too." 

"But we're in a hurry," said the poet. "How about the 
girl?" 

"She goes with me," said Mian. "Let us hasten." 

One after another they descended the rope ladder and 
crossed the clearing unobserved. And here they found 
that the two ponies were too far spent to be of use, so thej 
set off on foot toward the town. 

An hour later the four stood in the shadow of a ware- 
house by the river, some distance below the bridge. They 
had not come through the town unhurt; Riddle's scalp 
was bleeding where a bullet had grazed it, and the hUl girl 
nursed a broken arm. Yet they had been lucky to come 
through at all. More than once they barely escaped col- 
lision with a frenzied mob fresh from the plunder of some 
great palace ; twice they met with small parties of rioters 
whom they had fought and routed. They were not able 
to reach their original goal, the British Legation, but were 
compelled to turn aside and take the longer route toward 
the castle: yet by some egregious luck a white man and 
two women, on that dreadful night, had come in safety 
through the city of Ambok — as far as the river. 

Whether they could go any farther was doubtful; the 
bridge was guarded, and parties of armed men prowled 
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along the waterside. But the moon had not risen, and 
most of the great fires were dying down; in the friendly 
darkness they huddled behind an ox-cart abandoned by 
the warehouse waU, and deliberated. All four were quiet 
and business-like; the girls kept their courage weU, and 
were able to listen coolly while the men talked. Finally 
Mian slipped away to hunt for a boat, and the others 
waited. 

Into the half-lit street in front of them came a great 
naked savage, a war club in his hand. His heavy breath- 
ing and soft footfalls were the only sound in this quiet 
spot ; he paused at the crossing of two alleys, not ten feet 
from the waiting three, peering about him with inflamed 
eyes ; Riddle noticed that a wisp of long hair still clung 
to his war club. The three shrank farther back into the 
blackness of their hiding place. 

Suddenly the Malay lifted his voice in a joyous whoop. 
Riddle gripped his sword more tightly, but the savage had 
not discovered them; he was pounding with his war club 
on the door of a noisome kennel across the way, while 
from every side armed men with torches came running at 
his view halloo, providentially too intent on their prey to 
glance into the near-by shadows. Howling savagely, they 
beat down the shed with axes and war-clubs; its frame- 
work subsided into a pile of wreckage, and from the ruin 
a white man darted out, crazed with terror, and broke 
through the crowd. It was the Honorable Brigham Y. 
Stevens. Down the street he ran, only to be overtaken a 
hundred yards away, in plain sight of the three fugitives ; 
the whole quarter rang with his screams as the mob laid 
hands on him. Riddle drew Cecilia's head down on his 
shoulder. 

**Don't look," he whispered. 
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After a long time they were done with Stevens, and 
drifted away by twos and threes. Riddle, his wet sword 
in his handy waited with his arm around Cecilia ; she held 
the automatic, loaded and ready, while the hill girl 
crouched at their feet. And again luck was with them, 
for the dispersing crowd passed them by ; and then Mian 
returned, with a boat. 

It was leaky and dirty enough; Cecilia shivered with 
disgust as the mud in the bottom ran over her slippers and 
oozed about her bare ankles. But it was sufficient for 
their purpose. Very cautiously Riddle and the two girls 
lay down in the slime, out of sight, and Mian took the 
pole and pushed off. 

In the darkness they were unseen by the passers-by on 
the bank, or the occasional boatloads of armed men drift- 
ing down the river. They were not thirty feet from the 
other side when earth and sky were suddenly iUumined by 
a weird, ghastly glare. Somewhere beyond the crest of 
the heights ahead of them flared a great green light, paint- 
ing on the sky Padlok's summons to the hill tribes, and 
bringing for the moment grievous danger to Padlok's 
daughter ; for the four crawled ashore in the brilliant light 
just as a crowd of rioters poured out of a side street and 
swarmed down the bank. Three of them, dragging a 
screaming woman, rushed on into the shadow; the others 
set upon the fugitives. 

Riddle ran the first man through; but as he drew out 
his blade his foot slipped, and he went down on the grav- 
elly beach. Cecilia's automatic cracked behind him, and 
the second Malay, a bullet through his lungs, fell sprawl- 
ing on top of Riddle, pinning him to the ground and pro- 
tecting him from the wild sweep of the swinging blades. 
Helpless, he heard Cecilia firing steadily, and Mian snarl- 
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ing with rage as he struggled with an assailant ; and then 
their foes melted away, and Cecilia was on her knees beside 
him, tugging at the hacked corpse that had sheltered her 
lover. 

Riddle rose, gasping. Three or four Malays lay in a 
heap, where Cecilia's bullets had struck them down; the 
hill girl was sobbing terribly as she knelt over Mian, whose 
head had been half-severed. They tried to raise her, but 
she pushed them off. Then, in a sudden flare of firelight, 
a party of riflemen on the other bank caught sight of the 
three and loosed a volley. Cecilia and the poet were un- 
touched; but a bullet struck the hill girl between the 
shoulders, and she collapsed without a sound across the 
body of Mian. 

They two were left alone in the midst of dead and dying. 
Their clothes were torn to rags, fouled with mire and river 
water and blood ; but he caught her roughly in his arms, 
kissed her and held her close; and for a moment, battle, 
murder and sudden death were forgotten. 

For a time they had no further trouble. The wilder 
spirits of this quarter had been drawn away to the plunder 
of the business district, and sober folk were quiet behind 
bolted doors ; without molestation the two made their way 
through long silent streets of bamboo huts to the very 
edge of town. Here they paused. 

"Where next?*' queried Cecilia. "It looks as if the 
fires on Ridge Avenue are burning out." 

Riddle shook his head. 

*TListen! They're still thick up there. We can't 
risk it." 

Again they cowered against a wall as a man staggered 
down the path that came out of the jungle. Ten feet 
away he paused, crumpled up with a queer gurgle, fell, 
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quivered, and lay stilL From a smoldering ruin some- 
where rose a sudden tongue of flame, and in the momentary 
briUiance they recognized the green uniform of Padlok's 
men. So the trail was watched. • • • 

Screened by the shadow of the houses they turned to 
the left and went on toward the distant promontory. 
They stumbled on wearily, went down the face of the hill 
for two hundred yards to avoid the light from the glowing 
ruins of Valeria Worthington's home, and realized that 
they were still far from the Castle, and that the hill was 
growing steeper at every step. They came upon a tortu- 
ous trail that Cecilia thought might lead through the 
forest to the Castle's gates; they picked their way cau- 
tiously for fear of snakes; progress was painfully slow, 
and on the rough trail both fell again and again. And 
presently as the thicket became less dense they saw ahead 
of them the light of a watch fire, and knew that that way, 
too, was barred. The Castle was invested; the Sultan's 
troops were bivouacked all around it wherever the nature 
of the ground would permit. So again they turned back 
and to the left, and went on — on along the face of the 
clifF, which grew steeper and steeper, and more open; on, 
ever nearer to the headland where the rocks fell away 
sheer below Cecilia's balcony. 

They were clambering along a bowlder-strewn slope, 
weU away now from the Sultan's pickets, when Cecilia sat 
down very suddenly. 

"I don't believe I care to go any farther just now," she 
announced. **The — the view is so fine from here." 

Though she did her best to speak lightly, there were 
tears in her voice. Riddle dropped on his knees beside 
her, and found that the thin harem slippers had been cut 
to pieces by the long, rough journey, and that her feet 
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were gashed and bleeding. He tied them up as best he 
could with strips torn from his shirt. 

**Have you any idea where we are?" he said when he had 
finished. *^1 can't see a thing over these ledges above us.'' 

**We must be somewhere below the harbor front of the 
Castle, though just where I can't say. The cliff is popu- 
larly supposed to be impassable ; at least, nobody has ever 
tried to climb it." 

"Somebody is going to have to climb it pretty shortly,'* 
he observed, ^^o the qualities of the timber wolf I muflijb 
add those of the goat. You stay here a minute or two— 
I think we're out of their reach now, but you'd better keep 
the gun ready — ^while I look around." 

Presently he crawled back, clinging to the bushes on 
the slope beside him. 

**We can get on a little farther," he told her. •*Here— * 
kt me carry you." 

•*Carry me?" she laughed. **I'm afraid that even you 
couldn't carry me here. I can hobble on, with your arm 
around me." 

Somehow they pushed on and upward. Riddle lifting her 
at every obstacle, carrying her where the slope would 
permit him ; they made progress. But presently they came 
to what seemed a blank wall of rock ; and they stopped in 
dull despair, neither willing to be the first to admit defeat. 
And as they faced each other in glum silence there came 
faintly to their ears from somewhere near at hand the 
musical chime of a clock striking midnight. 

"Sam ! That clock is in the harem !" 

Hope returned at flood tide. Somehow Riddle hoisted 
her up on his shoulders, supporting her till she could find 
a creeper to cling to; then he followed her, holding on 
with fingers and feet and knees and chin. And so at last 
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he wriggled over the lip of the rock and dragged the girl 
up after him. 

At the top of a gentle slope rose the Castle wall; a 
sentinel, passing along the battlements, did not see them. 
On this impregnable side no precautions had been taken, 
and before them was an open window, barely shoulder 
high. 

^^Home !" said the girL ^Home at last! Thank heayen 
it's all over." 

He picked her up and carried her to the window, lifted 
her on to the ledge, and swung up beside her. Then he 
took her down inside. They were at the end of a corridor; 
around a comer were lights, and commotion, and the 
soimd of anxious voices. Riddle picked her up again; 
she wound an arm about his neck, and they went on to- 
ward the lights. 

Around the turn they came on a long row of pallets on 
which wounded men tossed and moaned, and dead men lay 
still. AU about were wailing women, white and brown; 
and bare-armed surgeons were doing their hurried bat 
with the sufferers. 

Riddle groaned. It was only beginning. 
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THE PRINCESS 

K90P a $triet toateh an a h§iuUtrong daiUffhUr, Uit $h$ find Uh$rty 
for hir$€lf, and ui€ it, — EccLmAsncuB. 

THEY found the Castle full of turmofl and con- 
fusion. Padlok had no time to say much to either 
when his daughter was restored to him ; questions 
and explanations and expressions of gratitude had to be 
postponed in the press of greater things. So Cecilia, who 
had cnmipled limply as her father took her in his arms, 
was carried off to sleep away the effects of shock and 
fatigue ; and Riddle, after a few hasty words with Rieman 
and Abdul Whiff, went back to his rooms and dropped into 
a heavy slumber. 

When he awoke, still in an agony of weariness after 
twelve hours' sleep, his first act was to telephone to the 
I^rincess. But she was still asleep, her maid told him ; so 
lie rose and dressed. On his table was a note from Pad- 
lok, ordering him to appear at noon at a council of war. 

He was at breakfast when Roland Rieman came in, ob- 
^ously worried. 

"I tell you, we're in a bad way," he declared. **Nothing 
lias happened as yet this morning; the sharpshooters are 
exchanging compliments, but the big attack that every- 
body's looking for hasn't materialized. They're waiting 
for something, it looks like, though heaven knows what it 
is. But we're in rotten shape. Riddle; no wonder the 
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Vizier wants a grand conclave. I wish I could see some 
way out." 

*^I don't know," said the other, ^^t seems to me we're 
safe enough here." 

^'Safe enough! Mackenzie has three or four hundred 
half-trained men to defend a long wall; and inside are 
fifteen to eighteen hundred native women and childreDi 
besides all the Americans in town. They've organized a 
sort of Home Gruard out of all the white men that aren't 
too young, or too old — seventy or eighty of us altogether, 
but not more than a dozen ever had rifles in their hands 
before. And nobody knows how long we'll have anything 
to eat; Padlok tells me he was pretty well stocked up, 
but he hadn't counted on having to shelter all the party 
leaders and their squaws. But they all broke for the 
Castle as soon as they saw we were beaten downtown ; and 
now our friends, the enemy, have got us all bottled up in 
one place where they can keep us bottled up. I teU yoOf 
it looks bad ^" 

All of which was true. And because it was true there 
met in the Cabinet Chamber on the stroke of noon a group 
of men who had to put out of mind the present or pros- 
pective ruin of their own fortunes, and take counsel for 
the safety of the thousands within the walls. It was Rid- 
dle's task to keep the records of the meetings ; those who 
composed the consistory were the ten surviving members 
of the Republican National Committee, besides Riemam 
Whifi^ and Mackenzie. 

The Vizier opened the session with a short speech. He 
had called this council, which he would expect to meet 
whenever he saw fit as long as the siege lasted, in order to 
exchange opinions and make clear to everyone the gravitj 
of their position. The food supply might not suflBce for so 
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many refugees for more than ten days; ammunition was 
even more scarce, as Major Mackenzie could tell them. 

**Yes, we've got to be mighty careful," said the ex- 
tailor, rising at Padlok's nod. ^^very man has got or- 
ders not to shoot unless he sees something to shoot at. 
But the waUs are in good shape ; they couldn't stand up 
against field guns, but there ain't any field guns this side 
of Manila. Of course, we're badly outnumbered; they 
may have as many as five or six thousand men out there 
in the woods. But they ain't much good." 

**Why do you suppose they didn't rush us this morn- 
ing?" someone asked. 

^I think they've got another plan," said Mackenzie, 
*^or I've seen men at work in the old Spanish fort. Prob- 
ably tryin' to get some of the guns. I was up there once ; 
there's two old relics that might possibly hold together — 
the others are no good. Even those two ain't worth much, 
bat at close range they could knock a good many holes in 
our mud wall." 

It ^as not surprising that most of the magnates who 
sat around the Vizier's table were beginning to look wor- 
ried. Birak voiced the next question in everybody's mind 
when he asked: 

**And help? It has been sent for? It will come?" 

**It will come," said Padlok. "The hilhnen should be 
here tomorrow, and with luck they may be able to dis- 
perse the Sultan's army. But it will be a hard fight, and 
we are so few that we cannot even make a demonstration 
to help them. Probably, they will save us ; but we cannot 
be sure." 

•*But help from Manila?" 

**There we are in the dark. The cable operator bur- 
in a call for help when the fighting broke out. The 
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message was apparently delivered to Admiral Spelman, 
and an answer was sent back; but the operator had re- 
ceived only a single word when the mob reached the cabk 
office and he had to rmi for his life. All the inland tele- 
graph wires have been cut, so there is no chance to com- 
municate with Port Culebra. It is rather late, now, to 
wish that I had installed a wireless station in the Castle." 

"But what was the one word?" two or three men 
broke in. 

** * Alaska.^ I suppose this means that our friend Cap- 
tain Stark wiU be sent to our aid, but where the AUuka is i 
now I have no idea. She left Ambok a week ago today, ! 
under secret orders. She may be between here and Min- ' 
danao ; she may be east or west ; indeed, she may be out 
of reach of the Manila wireless station. Perhaps she can 
reach us in four or five days — perhaps in ten, or more. 
We can only wait. And it is our duty, gentlemen, to re- 
member our great responsibility, and above all things to 
see that the women are kept in good spirits." 

Which advice, thought Riddle as he went out into the 
park, was quite needless. The reaction from the terror 
and horror of the day before had driven most of the 
refugees — at least, most of the Americans — to a wild 
gayety which was rising higher now that many hours had 
gone by without attack. The approach of the hillmen and 
the Alaska had been heralded far and wide by the opti- 
mistic ; and except for those who had been bereaved on the 
previous day there was very little gloom among the fugi- 
tives from Ridge Avenue. 

The park was still crowded with people for whom there 
was no room indoors — people who here in the height of the 
dry season found camping not unpleasant. The natives 
huddled in apathetic groups about little fires, cooking 
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their scanty rations ; but most of the Americans ate cold 
picnic lunches and laughed at the loss of their homes. 
Two young men who had rescued their banjos were twang- 
ing them merrily, while a dozen couples fox-trotted on the 
lawn. Costumes were varied. Perhaps a hundred people 
still wore the natty flannels or elaborate afternoon gowns 
in which they had fled from Mrs. Larrabee's garden party ; 
two or three lazy bachelors and several lazy girls had 
escaped from their homes in pajamas ; not a few kimonos 
could be seen ; and a crowd of young people lounged about 
the lawn without a shred of clothing left except the bath- 
ing-suits in which they had been sporting in Grace Sor- 
row's swimming-pool when the mob attacked Ridge Avenue. 

Near the great doorway he found Cecilia, limping a 
little, but otherwise as fresh and cheerful and unworried 
in appearance as if the day before had never been. She 
was giving clear, unhurried orders to a helpless mob of 
women and children of both races; assigning them quar- 
ters in the already overcrowded rooms of the Castle, calm- 
ing their fears, assuring them that help was sure to reach 
them soon, and that there was positively no danger at all. 
When she saw the poet her eyes flashed him one glorious 
look of welcome; then her face fell so suddenly and dis- 
consolately that Riddle would have laughed if he had not 
had the same feeling. 

"Five hundred people looking at us !" she wailed. "And 
I did so want ^^ 

**So did I," groaned the poet. *'Isn't there some 
place " 

"There isn't a spot in the park that isn't occupied by 
somebody," she sighed. "We'll have to wait. Did you 
ever see such a crowd? Where we're going to put them 
all I haven't the least idea. That's my part of the work 
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— ^to find some place for them to live until help can reach 
us ; and it isn't as easy as it may look. • • • Well? How 
do you feel?*' 

"I haven't had time to feeL** 

^^Nor I. It's a shame, isn't it? With so many wonder- 
ful and terrible things crowded into a single day you ought 
to have a chance to think them over and brood on them, 
and edify your soul. But somehow it never seems to go 
that way. Things always happen in bunches, don't they?" 

"They do," he admitted. "And there may be a few 
more bunches before it's over." 

"But we mustn't let people know," she said quickly. 
^^You and I and our sort have to keep the others in good 
spirits." 

"The crowd's behaving pretty well, all things consid- 
ered," he observed. "So far they've held in better than 
I expected." 

"So far," she agreed. **Today they're hysterical with 
gayety; but if help doesn't come in a few days they may 
be hysterical with — something else. I'm not afraid for 
our own people; they're Mohammedans, and take every- 
thing as the will of God. But you know the Ridge Avenue 
type; neurotic and excitable, convinced that the universe 
exists for the sole purpose of showing them a good time. 
I'm not sure how they'll stand pressure." 

"I wouldn't worry about them," said Riddle. "No 
matter how gloriously my countrymen may make asses 
of themselves on occasion, they can usually deliver when 
a crisis comes. . . . Hello! What's up?" 

From all parts of the park people were streaming to 
the waU overlooking the harbor. 

"It must be the AlaskaF* exclaimed Cecilia. **Let'8 go 
and see." 
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He aided her faltering steps to a stairway which led to 
the top of the broad rampart, but there was no battleship 
in sight. Something was going on in the old Spanish 
fort on the opposite promontory. One of the two service- 
able cannon had been hauled to a tumble-down embrasure 
from which it bore on the Castle, and men were busy about 
it. After one look through his field glasses Mackenzie 
set five of his crack shots firing at the gun crew, and the 
noise of their fusillade drew most of the noncombatants 
in the Castle to that quarter. Soon all the walls, windows 
and balconies overlooking the harbor were black with 
people who apparently did not realize that a bombard- 
ment was about to begin. 

**My dear," Riddle protested, "you'd better get out of 
the way. It's possible that that thing can reach us." 

"If it does we're gone anyway," she said ; "if not, there's 
no risk. Besides, I ought to be on the firing-line oc- 
casionally; they're my father's people, you know. . . • 
Look!" 

Her hand tightened on his arm as a puff of white smoke 
rolled from the distant fort and floated away. So low 
was the velocity of a shot from the old gun that the distant 
boom of the piece had echoed back from the Castle wall 
before, with an eerie moan, the solid shot flew over their 
heads. It grazed the noof of the Castle and passed on; 
three or four tiles clattered to the ground. From build- 
ings and park arose shouts of alarm and the screams of 
women; the enemy, hidden in the jungle, cheered wildly. 
The gun was good in spite of its century of neglect ; the 
Castle was at its mercy. Mackenzie ordered up a dozen 
more sharpshooters, but at such a distance they were in- 
effective; presently the slow process of loading was over^ 
and a second puff of smoke drifted out to sea. 
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This time the cannon-ball passed within a dozen feet 
of Riddle and Cecilia, and carried devastation through the 
park. The poet turned in time to see a native curl up and 
drop from the wall; a severed limb fell slowly from a tree; 
from the stables came the frightful screams of a wounded 
horse. The distant gunners loaded more rapidly this 
time ; the watching groups of women shivered and clung to 
each other; and then 

There was a difference in the third cloud of smoke. It 
shot up high into the air, and was tawny with dust; the 
dull roar that followed was mingled with distant cries. 
The old gun had blown up. 

"One of 'em done for, thank the Lord !" exclaimed Mac- 
kenzie fervently. "Now if I only knew what they'd done 
with the other. . . ." 

His question was answered soon after sunset, by which 
time the noncombatants, freed from the fear of bombard- 
ment, were again beginning to treat the siege as a holiday. 
A native boy who had somehow crept through the cordon 
of sentries and patrols around the Castle came to the gate 
with a letter for Sam Riddle. 

Dear Poet: (it ran) 

What did I tell you? All the other girls who voted Re- 
publican have been put on bread and water, but I had one 
interview with the Sultan; and now, as you Americans say, I 
rule the roost. 

I think the war is perfectly horrid. The Saltan tells me 
things about it, and maybe you would Uke to know that all 
his best troops have gone up the river to meet the hillmen. 
They were going to take one of the cannon from the Spanish 
fort over to Ridge Avenue to shoot down your wall; but the 
mule team ran away, and the cannon fell off the bridge into 
the river. So you need not worry about that. 
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I don't know any more news. The bearer of this is very 
reliable. Can yon write out the recipe for that divinity fudge 
you used to make^ and give it to him? Will send you anything 
else I can pick up. 

Your friend^ 

Trtphosa. 

Riddle scribbled the formula on a piece of paper, and 
then reported to Mackenzie. 

"That helps a lot,*' said the commander. "Now our 
mud wall is as safe as Gibraltar ; they'll have to climb over 
it if they want to get us." 

And in view of the collapse of the enemy's artillery and 
the nearness of the hill tribes the dwellers in the White 
Castle passed the evening in something like a carnival. 
Riddle did not join them; he was closeted with his em- 
ployer, going over state papers which the methodical 
Vizier wanted to get out of the way. It was almost mid- 
night when they stopped work, and the secretary looked 
to Padlok for permission to retire. 

But the Vizier waved him to an easy-chair and gave him 
a cigar. 

"Just a moment, Mr. Riddle. There is a matter which 
is becoming harder to dispose of with every day that we 
leave it unsettled. We had best come to an understanding 
at once on this matter of your relations to the Princess." 

"Pm sorry," said Riddle deprecatingly, "that I am not 
a king, president, or something more suitable. But I want 
Cecilia and she wants me ; so there you are. Isn't that the 
principal thing?" 

"That is a minor point," said the Vizier, **but it counts 
for something. You are a gentleman, of good family and 
education; but Cecilia is a princess. Does that mean 
nothing to you?" 
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It counts for something," Riddle admitted, '^ut it is 
a minor point." 

"Do you think you could make her happy?" 
^Why, that," said Riddle, ^4^ a question no mortal man 
can answer. It is in the hands of Fate. But I'll do my 
best — ^you can count on that. And you can see for your- 
self that she's not likely to be very happy without me. If 
you don't believe it, ask her." 

"You are a pair of foolish children," said Padlok with- 
out emotion. "Let us discuss the matter with complete 
frankness ; that is usuaUy the best way out. Suppose we 
balance the items: debit and credit. In the first place, 
you are a gentleman; and you have amazing luck. For 
some time past I have been trying to get you killed off in 
some way that Cecilia would not find out; but her inter- 
ference prevented me from giving you up to Wogo, and 
somehow you escaped all the risks of your journey into 
the mountains— even though I ordered your servants to 
desert you when your work was done. 

"Now let us see what I owe you. My daughter's life 
and honor, for one thing. Your services in the election, 
and in delivering my message to the hill chiefs, have put 
me under heavy obligation. They have shown also that 
you have the courage and resource that I should expect 
of Cecilia's husband. Moreover, there can be no doubt 
that Cecilia's love for you is very strong. . . . Well- 
there is the case for the plaintiff. I admit that it is good 
— so good that I might perhaps overlook the many adverse 
arguments, and let you marry Cecilia — if she were my 
daughter. But she is not." 

"Not your daughter? Then whose is she?" 
Padlok rose from his chair and paced up and down the 
roouL 
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**She is — did you ever hear of Johann Orth?" 

^^Yes," said Riddle; and a sudden chill struck into his 
soul. 

^'Let me tell jou something you have not heard," said 
the Vizier. '^In the year 1891 the Archduke Johann 
Nepomuck Salvator, son of the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
and cousin to the Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria, re- 
signed his title to marry a woman of lower rank, and took 
the name of Johann Orth. It seems that he was tired of 
civilization, so he and his bride sailed away to the South 
Seas. Europe never heard of them again. 

*H)n a certain August night, three or four years later, 
there was a great storm in Ambok. On that night a ship 
was wrecked on the cliffs here just below the Castle — so 
thoroughly pounded to pieces that my slaves, the next 
morning, could find very little wreckage that was not 
shivered to matchwood. Their only salvage of any im- 
portance was a raft that a great wave had flung high up 
on the beach. A woman was lashed to the raft, and in her 
arms she held a baby girl, only a few months old. The 
mother was dead, but the child that she had protected with 
her body still lived. And attached to the other end of 
the raft was a chest full of jewels, and containing some 
papers. The jewels, which are still in the chest in my 
vaults, are worth somewhere between eight and nine hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Cecilia will also inherit about five 
million from me; so, you see, she is a great heiress. But 
she is more than that; the papers we found in the chest 
prove her identity beyond a doubt." 

"She is the child of Johann Orth?" 

"The child of Johann Orth — ^the Archduchess Maria 
Cecilia Felicitas Anna Stephania of Hapsburg-Tuscany, 
distant cousin to the Emperor of Austria. • • • And 
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now you know why she is caUed the Princess. She is n( 
a Vizier's daughter; she is a Princess indeed.'' 

Again Riddle could say nothing; after a time the Ybai 
resumed. 

'^Well, what was I to do P I should have turned ti 
child over at once to a representative of the Austris 
royal family, but in those days I was a pirate with a pri< 
on my head; it was not safe for me to negotiate wil 
governments. So I decided to let things go for the m* 
ment. The baby was taken into my household, and it wi 
given out that she was the child of one of my wives wl 
had recently died in child-birth. Only a few people kne 
the secret, and most of them are dead now. In the hare 
things are soon forgotten, and everyone believes thi 
Cecilia is the daughter of some Dutch or Spanish wonu 
whom I had captured. 

"Then I felt that I would show myself worthy of n 
responsibility. Since a daughter of the Hapsburgs ha 
been given into the charge of a pirate, I would make it 
point of honor to bring her up as a girl of her famil 
should be brought up. Sometimes I think that is wh< 
has made me so Western in my ideas, so much in line wit 
your civilization and thought — the need of keeping n 
with Cecilia's education. I had good governesses for h( 
— at first white women kidnapped for that purpose i 
Java or the Philippines; later, as I became more r 
spectable, women whom I paid huge sums to come fro: 
India. I sent her away to good schools, and used m 
political influence as far as I could to see that her ai 
quaintances were of the right sort. 

**Then she came home. I wanted her to start into socii 
life here where I could oversee her and use my power t 
help her ; and she has done well. In the brilliant, if som< 
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what tarnished, society of Ridge Avenue she has succeeded 
wonderfully, and I am convinced that I have made my 
foster child worthy of her race. Now she is ready for 
larger things. 

*^I intended to send her to the United States this sum- 
mer, with Mrs. Worthington. Her short season in Ambok 
has broken her into the ways of American society, and it 
was — ^it is — ^my intention to have her spend a season in 
New York or Washington. By that time we may be sure 
that Cecilia will be fit to take her place in any family, 
anywhere ; and then I intend to open negotiations with her 
people. So you see that in her future there is no room 
for you." 

In the ruin of his air-castles Riddle strove to emphasize 
the one point that favored him. 

"Her father had resigned his title," he protested, **and 
renounced his rank. She has no right to the title of arch- 
duchess." 

"Perhaps not. Yet she is still a Hapsburg. Her 
father's disappearance stirred up a great conmiotion, as 
you probably know. I have an idea that the child of Jo- 
hann Orth, even by a morganatic marriage, would be wel- 
come at Vienna. But in any event, Mr. Riddle" — and the 
Vizier rose to his feet, huge, adamantine, formidable — 
'Hhis must end any romance between you and Cecilia. I 
am sorry for you both, but her family has a right to know 
everything. Before long the disposal of her future will 
be out of my hands." 

"I doubt if they will receive her." 

**I do not. The proofs are irrefutable ; they will know 
that her claim is genuine. But no matter what they may 
wish to do in the matter, my duty is clear. I have been 
brought up in a monarchical country, where ideas of 
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family solidarity and royal authority, such as an . 
can cannot understand, are very strong. Cecilia 
kinswoman of the Elmperor of Austria; I must deli' 
to him untouched, and let him dispose of her as 1 
see fit." 

"But if they should refuse ^" 

*^In that case I should make a virtue of necessil 
make for her the best marriage possible in the 
States. Unfortunately your country has no recc 
aristocracy, but with her wealth, with the story 
birth which by that time will be known the worl< 
and with my own political influence, we can count < 
ting her a consort who will be worthy of her as 
possible. Her marriage must help Ambok, Mr. 1 
she must marry a man of wealth, of the best social 
ing, and of power. A senator or cabinet officer, or 
with a great family behind him — ^like Mr. Arbuthn 
example — ^who will himself become a great man son 
And even that, the best America can offer, will be i 
thy of her. I am a monarchist, Mr. Riddle, and ! 
it is not right that the blood of conmion men 
mingle with the blood of kings." 

"Maybe not," said the poet desperately. "B 
blood of kings can run just as hot as that of commo 
When you laid all these plans for Cecilia, your 
lency, you made one great mistake. You ought \ 
started her out in Europe. Because it was simple 
man in your position, you pushed her into the soc 
Americans; and from them she has learned the An 
idea that a girl may choose for herself. And s 
choose for herself — ^you don't know her if you don' 
that." 

"She will not," said the Vizier quietly. **For yoi 
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sake and hers, Mr. Riddle, I warn you to let her alone. 
You may still meet — as friends ; but it is not' safe to play 
with dynamite, and where marriage is out of the question 
love-making must stop. I am depending on your com- 
mon-sense, Mr. Riddle, and on Cecilia's realization of the 
obligations of her rank, to make it unnecessary for me to 
take the steps that I shall not hesitate to take, if need 
be. . • • I think I underestimated you at first, Mr. Rid- 
dle. I am beginning to be afraid that you are a strong 
man — so strong that unless you see the folly of being 
obstinate there will not be room enough in the Castle for 
the two of us. And I do not intend to let you beat me, 
'Mr. Riddle. Good night." 

And though the poet had a great deal that he wanted 
to say, there was that in Padlok's manner which forbade 
further discussion. Riddle bowed himself out. 

Huddled in a chair in the anteroom sat Cecilia. She 
started up when he entered; and as he stood uncertain 
what to say, what to do, how to receive her now that he 
knew the gap between them, she flung her arms about his 
neck and pressed her lips to his. 

"There!" she said. **I see he's told you — ^he told me 
before dinner. Does this — and this — ^and this — show you 
what I think of it?" 

"I seem to have some idea of your attitude," said Rid- 
iile. "But — Oh, my dear ! What are we going to do? We 
can't ^" 

"I don't see why we can't," she interrupted disdainfully. 
^Why should this make any difference?" 

"It shouldn't," Riddle groaned. *TBut it will." 

•*But why must we let it?" she broke in stormily. "My 
Grod! After all we've been through, to be stopped by 
such a • • • They don't want me in Vienna. All that 
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Austrian Archduchesses ever seem to do Is to renounce 
their titles to marry men of lower rank; why shouldn't I? 
Besides, Fm no archduchess. My father — ^my real father 
— ^had given up his titles. As nearly as I can make out I'm 
only Fraulein Cecilia Orth. The Hapsburgs don't want 
me any more than I want them. Don't you want me, 
Sam?" 

Riddle said that he did. 

"Very well," said Cecilia. **No more of this *tonight- 
we-part-forever' nonsense. If father's still obstinate after 
the war is over, we can always run away. Archduchess or 
no archduchess, Sam, I am going to marry you, if we 
ever get out of this siege alive." 

And the silence that fell between them was broken by 
the desultory crackling of rifle shots along the walL 
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OVER THE CLIPP 

I ha90 no fojf of thU eontraei tonight — 

It U too roih, too nnatM$§d, too indd§n. . . • 

— W. Shakupeaii. 

THE second day of the siege brought a subtle change 
of atmosphere among the beleaguered. Groups 
of women and children still strolled about the 
park, laughing and joking with the soldiers off duty; but 
others had begun to improvise a hospital in the Castle 
cellars against the storm which they knew was coming. 
Mackenzie, anxiously watching the ammunition supply, 
had positively forbidden further sharpshooting; the Sul- 
tan's marksmen, divining the reason for this silence, ex- 
posed themselves recklessly, and kept up a ceaseless fusil- 
lade. Here and there Padlok's sentries were picked off; 
more than once bullets went through upper windows of 
the Castle and struck women or children. The under- 
ground hospital began to iSll up. 

Toward noon distant firing was heard up the river, and 
a wild thrill of excitement ran through the Castle. The 
hillmen were coming! Everything stopped, indoors and 
out; everyone stood still and listened. . • • But when 
Riddle, beside Mackenzie at the gate, had listened for per- 
haps a quarter of an hour, he had to admit that the faint 
rattle was more faint than ever. 

"It seems to be settled, one way or the other," he ven- 
tured nervously. 
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"The wrong way," said Mackenzie without emotioiL 
**They Ve been goin' back up the river for the last five min- 
utes. I guess we'll have to wait for Captain Stark." 

And. before long the noise of battle had died away. 
Within the Castle expectant elation was followed by re- 
luctant, terrified admission of the truth, and this by dull 
despair. Cecilia and a few others went about telling the 
women that it didn't really matter — ^the b^attleship would 
surely be here before long; and somebody organized a 
prayer-meeting which Valeria and her friends attended 
with the air of the invalid, given up by the doctors, who 
has turned to Christian Science. 

About mid-afternoon a group of horsemen rode up 
Ridge Avenue, carrying a white flag. They advanced 
unmolested to within fifty feet of the gate, then suddenly 
hurled over the wall a number of round black objects, 
wheeled their horses and galloped away. They escaped 
unmolested, for at the cry of "Bomb!" the crowd inside 
the gate had scattered in all directions. But the dark 
objects were not bombs. Mackenzie, the only man who 
had not run away, piled them up in the gateway and sent 
for the poet to identify them. They were the heads of 
the seven chiefs of the hill tribes. 

"Evidently the Sultan studied Livy at Harvard," said 
Riddle. 

"Evidently we're in a hell of a fix," Mackenzie grunted. 
**There were two notes for the Vizier tied on to one of 
these things ; you'd better take 'em to him." 

Half an hour later the council was summoned. 

"Well, gentlemen," the Vizier began, "it seems that we 
must wait for the Alaska. I have ordered the rations of 
food reduced by a third ; at that rate our provisions should 
last about twelve days longer. But ammunition is quite 
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scarce. • • • It may interest you to know that the flag 
of truce brought letters from the Sultan, and from Mr. 
Shuzuki." 

There was instant excitement. 

**I have glanced through them both," said the Vizier. 
**The Sultan's note is a mere mass of bad language. Mr. 
Shuzuki, however, volunteers his good offices in soothing 
the Sultan and trying to arrange a compromise." 

Excellent!" said Maiisur. Four or five of the other 
noblemen looked at each other and nodded, and Riddle 
guessed that they would be glad enough to make a settle- 
ment on any terms. 

"There will be no compromise," said Padlok. "We 
have the law on our side, and cannot afford to sacrifice 
that advantage. And certainly we shall not do anything 
through the mediation of Mr. Shuzuki, who is not pulling 
other people's chestnuts out of the fire." 

"But what are we to do?" queried Mansur. "The fail- 
ure of the hillmen has broken the spirit of our people. 
It has encouraged the enemy. It has removed our only 
real hope of rescue. People talk of the Alaska, but how 
do we know from a single word that the battleship is com- 
ing to us? That is a mere guess; the message might have 
been anything else. I tell you, our situation is dangerous, 
for the Sultan's men will certainly make a general attack 
before long. If they do, the chances are all in their 
favor. We cannot afford to refuse Mr. Shuzuki's offer. 
To hold out for two weeks, half starved and without 
cartridges — it is impossible!" 

"It is necessary," said the Vizier; "hence it is not im- 
possible." Before his inflexible face the murmur of ap- 
plause that had greeted Mansur's outburst died away. 

"We are going to hold out," Padlok continued. **We 
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are the lawful government of Ambok, and we represent in- 
fluences in our nation that must not be defeated. The 
murder of American citizens will certainly be avenged, 
and we have reason to hope that the avengers will be in 
time to save us. Let me hear no more talk of compromise. 
I shall decline Mr. Shuzuki's offer; as for the Sultan's 
note, it deserves no reply." 

They did not dare to gainsay him. But it was true that 
apprehension had succeeded gayety, that foreboding 
reigned in place of confidence. Even Cecilia, worn out by 
the strain of the day, had fallen victim to the prevailing 
depression. Late that night, when his day's work was 
done, Riddle went to her rooms and found her tired and 
disconsolate. 

"Why, girl!" he exclaimed. "You're not crying?" 

"No," she said slowly, **I'm not. I don't — much. But 
I'd like to." 

"What's the matter?" 

"Oh — everything. I'm so tired; and then — ^I really 
thought the hillmen would relieve us, and the waiting is 
going to be hard. And our own affairs are in such a 
dreadful tangle; I suppose you couldn't even be here in 
my sitting-room if father knew it, and he's bound to find 
out sooner or later. Somehow everything's wrong." 

"I wish I could comfort you," he said gloomily, **but I 
feel the same way. However, there isn't much chance that 
they can storm the walls. We have only to wait." 

"Wait?" she repeated bitterly. **What for? What 
have you and I to wait for, Sam?" 

"Not much, I'm afraid," he admitted, shaken more 
than he dared to show by this first failure of her buoyant 
optimism. 

"Fve done my best," she said, "but I can't change my 
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father. Always before I've got what I wanted, but this 
time he's like a stone wall. • • • But anyway, Sam, you've 
made good; you're making people believe in you. What- 
ever becomes of us^ you can go on and on — doing 
things." 

^'Maybe so," he said. ^^But the prospect doesn't arouse 
my enthusiasm if I have to do them by myself." 

And at the words she broke down. Clinging desperately 
to him, she relieved the strain by a torrent of tears, while 
he did his awkward best to comfort her. Almost always 
before she had been the buoyant, fearless comrade who was 
never discouraged, whose supply of pluck was large enough 
for two ; but now she was only a very tired and very mis- 
erable girl sobbing on his shoulder — his girl, who looked 
to him for consolation and sympathy and protection. 
And consolation he gave her, though unspoken ; gradually 
her sobbing died down, and she dabbed at her eyes, and 
tried pitifully to smile. 

"What are we going to do?" she whispered. **What 
are we going to do?" 

He could not tell her; he could only draw her closer 
and closer to him. And so they stood, searching each the 
other's face with questioning, desperate eyes, when they 
felt behind them something cold and hostile and infinitely 
powerfuL Their eyes turned to the curtained doorway. 

Padlok was standing on the threshold, watching them 
thoughtfully. Neither of them could repress a nervous 
shiver, but they did not draw away from each other. 

**Well," said the Vizier at last, "it seems that my ex- 
plicit orders are disregarded in my own house. Princess — ^" 

"Father," said the girl, "we may as well settle this mat- 
ter here and now. Are you going to let us marry?" 

"I am not." 
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^Then we'll take things into our own hands,*' she flared. 

^^ery well. But since I am supreme in the White 
Castle and the Sultan in the rest of Ambok, I don't see 
what you can do." 

"You haven't any right ^" 

"You are the only person who has ever dared to say 
that to me. . . . And yet it is in your blood — who am I 
to command the daughter of kings?" 

"The daughter of kings ! I wish you could forget that 
for a moment. What is the use of my being a princess — 
what's the use of anything, if I can't marry the man I 
want?" 

"You are talking like a foolish child. You and I cannot 
regulate our lives as the peasants do; we have responsi- 
bilities. I am sorry for you both, but it cannot be helped. 
. . . Now, then : you two have deliberately disobeyed my 
orders. That will not happen again. Princess, I have 
allowed you to receive your friends, men as well as women, 
in this room, although it is part of the harem. Well, this 
privilege is canceled. The eunuch who goes on duty at 
the harem door tomorrow morning will have orders to ad- 
mit nobody but women; if you want to see any men, you 
will have to go to one of the downstairs reception rooms. 
You, Mr. Riddle, are under arrest and confined to your 
rooms for the next twenty-four hours. If by that time 
you are willing to give me your word not to speak to the 
Princess, you may resume your work as secretary ; other- 
wise you go in irons to the Castle prison. Is that entirely 
clear?" 

"Father!" cried Cecilia tragically, and broke away 
from Riddle. For a moment her fierce eyes glared into the 
cold eyes of the Vizier ; then her head sank. 

"It isn't right," she said lifelessly. "It isn't right" 
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"It is necessary," said the Vizier, "so it must be right. 
Are you ready to go, Mr, Riddle? I intend to escort you 
to your rooms myself." 

"I'm asking only one more favor, father," Cecilia 
pleaded. "Give us a chance to say good-by — alone. 
Only five minutes. . . ." She flung out her arms beseech- 
ingly. "It's nothing to you, and so much to us !" 

The Vizier tugged at his beard. 

"Very well," he said, and put his hand on the doorknob. 
**Only five minutes, remember." 

As the door closed behind him Riddle took Cecilia in 
his arms, and found that a miracle had been worked. 
Weariness and despair had vanished from her eyes, mak- 
ing way for resolution and joyous eagerness. 

"Sam," she whispered quickly, her lips close to his, 
*Ve've come at last to the parting of the ways. Are we 
^ing to stand by and see everything go to pieces?" 

"No, by God !" he said in a tone of steely determination. 
**We're not." 

**We'll run away," she whispered, smiling. 

**Right; well run away. And we'll have to do it in a 
hurry. Now how ^" 

"I saw this coming-," she interrupted, "and I worked 
it all out this afternoon. They haven't set a sentinel to 
watch the path where we climbed up ; it will be harder to 
climb down, but it's our only chance. It's ten-forty now 
— come back here at one o'clock. We'll have to go to- 
night ; father will have the harem guarded in the morning. 
But not till morning !" 

**I'll be here at one. And then ^" 

"I'll be ready. My maids will stand by me if it costs 
them their lives ; we can trust them. Maybe your rooms 
will be watched; but they're not likely to guard you 
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closely, for they'll never think we'd be willing to take the 
risks outside of the Castle." 

^We'll take them," said Riddle. "Pll be here at one, 
with all the money I can raise. We'll climb down the 
cliff, and see if we can get to the British or Japanese Le- 
gation. We can find somebody there to marry us. . . . 
That is, if we can get through the town." 

*^If we can't," said Cecilia, ^Sre could get away along 
the beach at the foot of the cliffs to the south — away from 
the harbor. The country's thinly settled down there, and 
we could make shift to get along in the woods till the 
Alaska comes." 

^^It's an awful risk," he warned her. ^^Either the woods 
or the town." 

"Oh, my dear," she said, *Srhat does it matter? If we 
stay here, everything is lost. If we get out of father's 
reach, we can get away from the island after the war is 
over. Anyhow, we'll take a chance. I'd rather follow 
you into hell than stay here without you." 

Riddle, when he had left her, made ready for the elope- 
ment in a mood of glorious exaltation. He put on a rough 
flannel suit, filled his pockets with cartridges, collected the 
not very large amount of money which he had on hand, 
and slipped a box of quinine capsules into his pocket. And 
then he found that his door was already guarded. . . . 

Beneath his window was a stone coping a few inches 
wide, and the window opened on the sea. Nobody would 
see him, but the coping turned a corner thirty feet farther 
on, and he had no idea where it might lead. Yet it was 
the last hope. He realized that he must make the guard 
think he was asleep, so he set himself to the task of wait- 
ing motionless and silent in the darkness for the next hour 
and a half. 
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By this time, he knew, the town itself would be reason- 
ably quiet. There was a chance, though a desperate one, 
that they could get to the Japanese Legation and claim 
Shuzuki's protection — ^Riddle knew it would be given 
gladly — ^until peace was restored and they could escape 
from the island where Padlok and the Sultan ruled. If 
they dared not risk the trip through the town they must 
take their chance in the jungle. It was a desperate 
scheme, either way, but they could not stay in the Castle ; 
and even if Fate did its worst and they failed, they might 
have a few days together before the end that would make 
up for everything else. 

And then it was time to go; he slipped out of the 
window. 

Fortune was with him. He slid cautiously around the 
comer and found that the coping continued to another 
window, which providentially opened not on a bedroom 
but on a corridor. From this passage he tiptoed into an- 
other that he knew, and presently found himself at the 
door of the harem — the door where Padlok was going to 
place a guard in the morning. So far luck was on their 
side, for in the stress of greater troubles, and with the 
conviction that they would never dare to leave the Castle, 
the Vizier had neglected precautions that would have as- 
sured their doom. 

Cecilia had donned a soft blouse and riding-breeches 
and leggings; the revolver strapped on her hip gave her 
a business-like air. Her three maids were busy with the 
finishing touches, their eyes lingering on her in dumb 
adoration and sympathy and horrified apprehension; and 
when Riddle saw this his conscience awoke to its usual 
belated protest. 

"Cecilia, girl,** he said very gravely, "I wonder if I 
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ought to let you take the risk. Here in the Castle you're 
safe ; if we run away, every man's hand will be against ns. 
Frankly, the ^chances are about nine to one that we'll be 
kiUed." 

"What of it?" she said tensely. "Isn't anything better 
than this deadly, dragging waiting — for nothing? . . . 
We haven't time to talk. Here — take these." She thrust 
out to him a heavy bag full of things that rattled and 
tinkled as he fastened it to his belt. 

"Jewels," she said in answer to his inquiring look. "We 
ought to be able to sell them for enough to live on com- 
fortably, if we get away. They're worth — Oh, any 
amount. And among them, I'm glad to say, is a rope of 
pearls that used to belong to the Sultan. I'll be rather 
glad to sell that, somehow. . • . And I have about eight- 
een hundred dollars in paper money in my pockets. • . • 
Oh, yes. Don't forget this." 

One of the slaves gave him a small package which he 
tied to his belt. 

"What is it?" he asked suspiciously. 

"Something to eat." 

"Is it — er — substantial?" 

"Not very, I'm afraid; we couldn't risk a trip to the 
kitchens, and there was nothing in my rooms but some 
anchovy sandwiches and lady fingers." 

"Ye gods!« Lady fingers! If ever there was a pair of 
Babes in the Wood ^" 

Cecilia had turned back to the slaves to bid them good- 
by. They fell down and kissed her feet, embraced her 
knees, and sobbed so freely that Riddle was in mortal fear 
that they would be overheard. Cecilia gave them each 
some money, and then stooped impulsively and kissed them 
all. Riddle carried the memory of their prayerful, anx* 
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ious eyes for a long time; they had forgotten that they 
were slaves risking their lives for their mistress, and were 
only three women bidding Godspeed on a desperate jour- 
ney to another woman whom they loved. 

Riddle and Cecilia tiptoed down the corridor, hand in 
hand. Slowly they went on, slipping down winding stairs, 
scurrying across broad open courts, and peering cau- 
tiously around every corner before they dared to turn it. 
And then they were safe, unseen, at the window where 
they had entered two nights before, and Riddle gave 
thanks for the excitement and preoccupation and over- 
confidence which had led the rulers of the Castle to neg- 
lect the posting of a sentry here. The road was open 
before them. 

He slipped over the sill and leaped to the ground. It 
was another hot scented night of soft starlight : a wonder- 
ful night for lovers, and a moderately good one for fugi- 
tives. He assured himself that there were no sentries 
within sight or earshot; then he held out his arms, and 
Cecilia came down into them. 

"I suppose ni never dare to enter this house again," 
she whispered. "But who cares? We'll make another 
home, won't we?" 

"A better one," he promised boldly. "You, and the 
open road — what more could any man want?" 

She rose on tiptoe and kissed him lightly. 

"That's for luck," she said. Then they crossed the 
little clearing, and he lifted her down over the edge of the 
cliff. The Castle vanished out of their sight, and they 
were left alone on the face of the bluff, with no sound but 
their own scrambling footsteps, and from far below the 
murmur of the surf, like wind among pines. Very soon 
they found that mountain-climbing in starlight was not 
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as easy as mountain-climbing with the aid of the light 
from the burning city two nights before; and presentlj, 
as they crawled on slowly and painfully, they realized 
that they had lost the way. 

*^Not that it makes much difference,'' Riddle suggested. 
They still spoke in undertones, for they were as yet no 
great distance below the walls. ^^If we only keep to the 
left, I think we can get down somehow." 

Soon after that they found themselves on a wide ledge. 
Here they paused for rest €uid a whispered consultation. 

^^Down on the left, I think," he said. 

**It's pretty steep," she protested. **Try the other end 
of the shelf." 

They crept back around a jutting bowlder, which shut 
them off from the path that Riddle had wanted to follow. 
But here on the right the cliff fell away sheer. 

"We'd better try the other side," he said. 

"Wait," she protested. "I'm absolutely out of breath." 

They sat huddled on the bare rock for a time, looking 
at the stars reflected in the glassy harbor below. Pres- 
ently she clutched his arm. 

"Did you hear that?" she whispered. **It sounded like 
someone climbing — coming down. Do you suppose they're 
after us already?" 

"Nerves," he declared. "There's nothing." 

By this time the surf was louder — an insistent ceaseless 
pulsation in the darkness, filling the air with its muffled 
beating. The stars glowed brighter; they lingered in the 
corner of the shelf shut off by the bowlder, in a little 
world of soft light and soft fragrance and soft rhythm 
— a world all their own. Behind they had left terror and 
stress and the tragic clash of wills in a hopeless tangle; 
they were in no hurry to pass out of this starlit hillside 
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nook and go forward to more terror and stress, with per- 
haps a miserable death at the end of it all. 

But delay was dangerous. Beyond their resting place 
a great gulf of empty air spread clear across to the other 
side of the bay. Their only hope was the steep decline 
from the other end of the shelf; if they could escape at 
all, it must be by that road. Otherwise they might find 
no way out, might be caught by the rising sun, still on the 
face of the cliffs. 

Riddle rose noiselessly and reached down a hand to help 
Cecilia. He peered around the bowlder, and ducked back 
out of sight, pushing the girl into the angle of rock be- 
hind him. For at the other end of the ledge a great brown 
hand had risen up out of the unseen depths below, groped 
about on the rim of the platform, and seized a projecting 
pinnacle. 

The hand was followed by a forearm ; so the poet saw as 
he peered cautiously out again ; and then a head and shoul- 
ders shot up from the lower regions and a uniformed 
guardsman wriggled silently on to the platform. He 
hung for a moment, panting, then rose and waved a hand 
in signal. 

While his back was turned Riddle recklessly leaned out 
and looked down from the shelf. Below, the cliff was 
dotted with dark moving forms — dimly seen, but moving 
up, up, along the path that Riddle and Cecilia had found 
and lost — the unguarded approach to the Castle. 

Riddle shrank back once more against Cecilia's warm 
body. If they made no sound the chances were a hundred 
to one that they would never be discovered ; for the enemy 
would go on up the path by which they had come down. 
Then, after the party — it was not so very large — ^had 
ptMsed, they might be able to slip away down the hillside. 
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But that meant that the Castle would be surpriied, per^ 
haps taken. 

He leaned out from behind the bowlder just as the man 
in scarlet turned. Riddle's white clothes loomed dearlj 
in the half light, and the Malay's hand went back; bat 
before his gun was out Riddle's flashed with an amaiing^j 
loud report, and the guardsman swayed and fell back off 
the ledge. Tlicre was a great clattering below, and a 
chorus of shouts and curses and groans. 

Riddle ran to the ledge, threw himself down on his face, 
and looked over. Falling, the man whom he had shot had 
carried the next three or four down with him; but the 
others were coming as fast as they could climb. Someone 
close at hand must have seen him, for there came a single 
shot, and then a volley ripping through the soft murmur 
of the surf that liad drowned the footfalls. 

^^The whole hillside's alive !" Riddle called back, and he 
heard Cecilia groan: 

"We're caught ! The Castle's awake by this time." 

Indeed, the Castle was awake. Dimly, Riddle heard 
shouts above him — dimly, for by now he was engaged in 
an exchange of shots with the guardsmen who crawled 
slowly from bowlder to bowlder, protected by the darkness 
and the very difficulties of ground which hindered their 
progress. And then from the heights above them a sudden 
clear bugle call rent the night, followed closely by a burst 
of firing and the savage yell of an army sweeping down 
on its prey. The great attack had come at last. 

But the two on the ledge could pay little attention to 
the vicissitudes of the fight behind them. They had 
stumbled on the storming-party that was to have broken 
into the unprotected, supposedly inaccessible rear of the 
fortress after the main attack had drawn the garrison to 
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the inland walls — ^the column of picked men on which the 
Sultan's faction had relied for the decisive blow. And 
though interrupted midway, these troops were of no mind 
to be held away from their task at a moment when their 
friends were engaged in a glorious fight on the other side. 
They came on, stumbling, crawling, pulling themselves 
up ; and as the firing grew hotter and they crawled closer 
and closer in on the defender of the trail, Cecilia crept to 
the edge of the platform by Riddle's side and fired, as he 
fired, at everything that seemed to move on the starlit 
hillside. 

Had there been another possible approach their task 
would have been hopeless; but there was only this one 
single pathway up the cliffs, and one who wanted to reach 
the Castle had to pass over this ledge. And here the 
nature of the ground was such that an old woman with 
a broom could have stopped an army. There were Malays 
in plenty who tried other routes, but always they rolled 
down on their cursing friends, or fell away from some 
sheer rock to be shattered on the bowlders below. At last 
the man and woman who })eered cautiously over the bullet- 
chipped cornice of rock found that their enemies had 
drawn away. 

Above them the roar of battle had lessened, and there 
were no shrieks of women ; the Castle was safe. 

**And we?" queried Cecilia. 

Riddle looked at her in dull hopelessness. 

**We're lost," he said. "Those fellows are still on the 
lower trail; we couldn't get out. And they'll be coming 
down from the Castle before long." 

"I wish one of their bullets had hit me," she said simply. 
"Even yet ^" 

Riddle did not realize what he was doing, or what she 
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had tried to do, till he saw in his own hand the reyolyer 
he had wrenched from hers. 

**No,'' he said. "Not you, girL Promise.^ 

At that moment she would have promised him any- 
thing. 

"But why not?** she murmured rebelliously. **Why 
wait for something worse?** 

"I don*t know,** he said. ^^But we must take what's 
coming to us.** 

She took his face in her hands and drew it down to 
hers. 

"Our last kiss,** she whispered. "Oh, Sam. • • • 
Sam. • • •** 



XIX 

THE MAN OF THE HOUR 

Thmt do I pay the royal d^ht I ow, 
And eov§r up the footprinU in t'k§ 9now. 

— H. W. LOVOFELLOW. 

WHEN Mackenzie, disheveled and Uood-bespat- 
tered) an electric flashlight in one hand and a 
pistol in the other, clambered over the project- 
ing ridge of rock and jumped down on the ledge a good 
ten feet ahead of his riflemen, he saw two white-clad flg- 
ures sta&ding close together on the edge of the shelf. 

**Two men !" he grunted. **Only two ! Here, you ^^ 

They turned; Cecilia's hair, loosened by her exertions, 
had fallen down over her shoulders. Mackenzie, his pistol 
ready, peered at them a moment and then recognized them. 

**Your he said. "My God! You! Did you do it?'' 

**We did it," said Riddle glumly. 

**But what — ^where were you ^" 

Mackenzie stopped, looked from one to the other, saw 
the bitter hopelessness in their eyes, and understood. . . • 

"Fm sorry," he said gruffly. **Damn sorry. But Fm 
not the boss. You two will have to come back with me." 

**We couldn't go on," Riddle assured him. "This cor- 
ner isn't safe from attack as yet." Mackenzie strode to 
the lip of the rock and looked over, then issued brief 
orders to the squad of men who had followed him to the 
ledge. In a moment they were strung out behind such 
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cover as the place afforded, and the back door of the 
Castle was safe. Riddle and Cecilia had fallen back to 
the foot of the path that led to the Castle, and stood 
silent, careful not to touch or look at each other, till 
Mackenzie joined thenu 

It was a joyless pilgrimage up the cliff; Cecilia 
stumbled again and again, but it was Mackenzie who 
helped her to rise, who finally picked her up in one big 
arm and half dragged, half carried her to the crest of the 
hill. Riddle marched on before, his head down. At the 
open window, behind the sentries who now at last were 
on guard, was gathered a knot of eunuchs and slave girls 
to whom Mackenzie silently gave over the Princess. She 
stood up and looked about a moment. Her eyes met 
Riddle's. 

^^No, no!" she gasped, one hand raised to her throat. 
"IcanH. Not yet '' 

She had half fallen forward toward him, but the girk 
caught her and he]4 her back; Riddle looked up grimly 
and shook his head. 

^^Good-by," he said. She straightened up and some- 
how forced a smile. 

"Good-by, Sam.'* The servants followed her as she 
walked away, without turning, down the corridor that 
led to the harem. 

Riddle must have followed Mackenzie, though he never 
could remember what had happened in the next few min- 
utes ; for presently he found himself in the commandant's 
quarters, with a sentinel at the door and Mackenzie him- 
self staring out of the window, pulling his beard and 
snorting now and then. The poet suddenly felt that he 
must end the suspense; he would certainly be hanged, 
and better now than tomorrow. 
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Tor God's sake, finish it up," he snarled, astonished 
to find his voice breaking and rasping, beyond his control. 
**Let's get it over. Take me to the Vizier." 

"I can't," said Mackenzie.^ 

*^Why not?" 

**The Vizier has three bullets in him. The doctors are 
working. . . ." 

"Good Heavens! Is he . . . Will he die?" 

**I don't know," said Mackenzie. "I reckon nobody 
knows, yet. But if he does, we'll be in one hell of a fix. 
... I guess I'll go down and see how he's getting along." 

The Vizier wounded, perhaps dying! For the moment 
Riddle forgot his own troubles in his horror at the thought 
of the masterless fortress in distress. Indeed, the news 
had spread terror through the whole Castle ; even those — 
and they were many — who had their own dead to think of 
were borne down by the deadly terror, the chill fore- 
boding, of what would happen if the Vizier were gone. 
Up to this time no one had realized how much their whole 
cause depended on the personality of their leader. With- 
out him the great nobles of his party were as helpless as 
children; and his servants, unnerved by the blow, filled 
the whole house with their lamentations. Again and again 
footsteps tapped past the door of the room where Riddle 
waited — ^messengers, hysterical women, nobles hurrying 
hither and thither for suddenly summoned conferences. 
And presently there came down the corridor a man who 
stopped at Mackenzie's door, and turned in, and laid his 
hand on Riddle's shoulder. 

"Abdul!" said the poet. **What How is he?" 

"Still alive, but for how long I don't know. Nor does 
anybody. ... I wish I were still a good Mohammedan 
fatalist, Sam. . . . Tell me — ^what of yourself?" 
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"You have heard ?*• 
**Yes.'' 

""You know Padlok," said Riddle. "^ disobeyed him, 
and aknost succeeded. I think he will certainly have me 
hanged/' 

"I suppose he will — ^if he lives." 
"If he doesn't — ^who will take his place?'* 
"Who could? You've seen how the council behaves. 
Hassan, Birak, Mansur — ^they'd be the logical candidates, 
but none of them is strong enough for the place. And 
Padlok knows it. His sons are only boys ; none of them 
is old enough or strong enough to meet the needs of the 
time. Besides, they're insanely jealous of each other; 
they'd support a stranger, if their father picked him oat, 
but if any one of them should be chosen the others would 
all club together and murder him." 

"How about Mackenzie? He's got the army." 
"But Mac is a foreign mercenary ; do you imagine these 
nobles would obey him? And he'd never try to use Pad- 
lok's soldiers against another man if Padlok chose the 
other. Besides, Mac's a good soldier, but he hasn't the 
stuff to keep thousands of people in hand ; and he knows 
it. There's just one man in the Castle that's anywhere 
near big enough for the job, and his name's Roland Rie- 
man. . . . But he's a newcomer, and doesn't know condi- 
tions; moreover, he, too, is a foreigner, and if he were 
appointed the Castle would be split into factions that 
would sooner fight each other than the enemy." 

"The question has a certain personal interest for me," 
said Riddle. "If a Malay is chosen for the job, hell 
probably carry out Padlok's benevolent intentions and 
have me hanged. But Mac or Rieman would let me 
out." 
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•*It would make little difference,*' said Whiff hopelessly. 
**Under anyone but Padlok we are all lost, . . . Tell me. 
Is there anything I can do for you? Anything at all?'' 

"What could anybody do?" asked Riddle. "It— it's 
awfully good of you, Abdul, but there's nothing. • • • 
Tell her . • • No, never mind. She knows everything I 
could tell her now." 

There was another period of raw, stinging suspense. 
Footsteps. Mackenzie, his face a blank. 

"The Vizier is still alive," he said. "How long, I 
don't know. He wants to see you, Sam. . . . No, don't 
be in such a hurry. You'll have time to bathe and change 
your clothes. . . . This — there'll be some formality about 
this, I suppose." 

Once back in his own rooms, guarded only by his own 
promise to return to Mackenzie, Riddle went about his 
preparations with a careful thoroughness. On his last 
appearance in this world, he reflected, it would be well 
to appear at his best. Moreover, meticulous attention to 
the details of dress would keep him from thinking. So 
he worked carefully over his toilet, and presently left his 
rooms attired in cream white, with only the dark red 
lines of his belt and scarf to relieve it ; his face was calm, 
stony calm, and, though he did not know it, his eyes had 
the flash and sternness of a warrior's going out to battle. 
Perhaps it was this that made the soldiers stop and salute 
as he strode unattended down the corridor and brought 
the group about Mackenzie's door to a stiff "Present 
arms!" as he passed them. 

^*Moritvrwm me $alutanty** he reflected. *TLike Homer» 
I bid fair to achieve honor only when dead. . . . All 
ready, Mac." 

The conmiandant had donned full uniform of green shot 
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with scarlet cord and gold lace ; on his head he had wound 
a green turban that somehow did not seem out of place 
above the face of a Texas Scotchman. There were many 
soldiers about, Riddle noticed ; a hum pervaded the whole 
Castle, a rustle of bare or sandaled feet hurrying about, 
and a distant clatter of opening and shutting doors. 
Were they going to make a holiday of his judgment, he 
wondered? After all, it was Ambok. Padlok had borne 
an evil reputation in his pirate days, and perhaps execu- 
tion with torture before all his subjects would seem to 
him the only fit punishment for the man who had openly 
defied him. 

They reached the vestibule before the great hall of the 
Castle. Here Mackenzie halted, parleyed with the officer 
on guard, and presently ushered Riddle into something 
that corresponded to the wings of the platform, running 
clear across one end of the hall, on which Padlok was 
accustomed to hold his ceremonial receptions. Across the 
front of the stage a curtain had been drawn, screening ofiP 
the crowd below; but through the curtain came the mur- 
mur of many voices, the tinkle of jewels and the rasp of 
steel. In the middle of the platform was a dais; and 
round it stood Padlok's sons and kinsmen and chief re- 
tainers, resplendent in their richest dress, chatting nerv- 
ously with each other, and starting frankly when anyone 
spoke suddenly or above a whisper. Rieman and Abdul 
WhifF stood close together at the opposite side of the 
dais; but they did not look at Riddle and Mackenzie. 
Not so the Vizier's sons — youths whom his stem authority 
usually kept well in the background. They glanced con- 
tinually toward the prisoner in the alcove, and mingled 
with the wrath in their looks was a sort of unwilling 
respect. 
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As the time approached Riddle himself had lost most 
of his bitterness and despair; he had passed the worst, 
and stood waiting, almost uninterested, for what must 
(M>me. He even took a certain pleasure in noting all the 
holiday splendor of Padlok's household — a richness which 
rivaled even that of the Sultan. Now guardsmen were 
lining up in front of the door at the opposite end of the 
platform; there was a blare of trumpets and a clang of 
gongs, and between the receding curtains came the Vizier 
— a bloodstained bandage around his throat, his eyes 
sunken, borne in a huge chair by six slaves and followed 
by a handful of his most loyal henchmen. All were armed, 
Riddle noted; they drew up in line and saluted as the 
Vizier was borne by on his way to the throne that crowned 
the dais, and outside the long curtain came a clatter and 
rustle as the crowd gathered there, knowing the meaning 
of the trumpet blast, rose in respect to the leader whom 
they could not see. 

The Vizier settled himself on the cushioned throne, then 
glanced slowly about him. His eyes glowed as they met 
Riddle's and he beckoned feebly. Mackenzie followed his 
prisoner to the foot of the dais. 

The Vizier's sunken eyes stared at the poet a long time 
without expression; he looked him over, looked him 
through and through, turned his soul inside out and 
examined it. 

**You win," he said at last. "If I had not been shot 
I should have hanged you in the morning. But I do not 
know if I shall be alive at sunrise. I can no longer rule 
the Castle, at all events. Whether I live or die, I am too 
weak — ^too weak to rule my own house in its hour of 
danger. And I have a daughter, a great beauty and a 
great heiress, who must in these troublous times have a 
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protector. . • • My sons have my blessing; they will do 
well. But all of them, as they well know themselves, are 
mere boys who cannot govern my house as it should be 
governed. Tonight I have told the story of the Princess 
Cecilia's birth and parentage to all my family and the 
chiefs of my household. They bow before her royal Uood. 
When I am gone — ^while I am helpless, they will recognize 
her as their mistress and sovereign lady. Is this not 
true?'* 

From the group about him came the murmur : 

**It is true !" 

"But," the Vizier went on, "in times like these she 
must have a protector; and she swears that if that pro- 
tector is anyone but you she will kill herself. • • • And 
so you win. You are a man; you almost beat me alone 
and unaided. There is no one in my house so aUe to 
rule it as you, no one in my house who will have the rank 
and authority that will belong to the man whom I intend 
to betroth publicly to the Princess. ... I do not like it, 
but. . . . There is no deity but Grod, and Mohanmied is 
God's apostle." 

Riddle inclined his head silently. The Vizier looked at 
him coldly, inscrutably, from beneath his overhanging 
eyebrows; and what he saw appeared to satisfy him. 

"Moreover," he added, "I am going to appoint you 
acting Vizier of Ambok." 

The poet found his voice at last. 

"Me?" he gasped in horror. **Me?*' 

"You," said Padlok. "I do not like the prospect any 
better than you do, but here again I have no alternative. 
Mansur would have been my choice, bat Mansur is a 
coward ; he showed it in today's council. So is Hassan a 
coward, and the rest of their clique. Rieman is a man, 
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but he is a foreigner ; and you, the fianc6 of my daughter 
and head of my house, will rank above any other nobleman 
in Ambok. You are the only man.'' 

**But I never could ^^ 

**You must," said the Vizier. "You have no choice; 
you cannot refuse. If anyone can save the Castle, you 
are the man. I do not know whether even you can do it, 
but you have courage and subtilty and resource. In your 
new position you will need courage and subtilty and re- 
source such as you have never dreamed of, but you cannot 
refuse. We are in a terrible crisis, and you are the last 
hope of the two thousand women and children in the Cas- 
tle. Moreover," he added, "you unquestionably have most 
amazing luck. You will need it." 

He waved his hand. There was another blare of trum- 
pets, and the long curtains before the dais were thrown 
back. Mackenzie somehow turned Riddle around and 
placed him close by the Vizier's right hand, facing the 
crowd of nobles, officials, soldiers of the Vizier and liis 
adherents, and the Americans of the colony who packed 
the hall. Everjrwhere they were stilled suddenly, the 
silence broken only by a murmur of surprise from the 
Americans who saw Riddle at the Vizier's right. There 
was another blare of trumpets, another clamor of gongs ; 
and through the distant doorway by which Padlok had 
entered there appeared a group of serving women and 
eunuchs who filed away to the back of the platform and 
drew up in line. Then Cecilia. 

She was clad in a robe of white silk, brocaded in gold 
and belted with a broad cloth-of-gold girdle; jewels 
sparkled on her bare throat and arms, and a tiara of dia- 
monds sat lightly on her hair. Grems glittered red and 
green and blue on her sandaled feet as she came forward ; 
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there was no sound except for the rustle of the rich stuffs 
of her garments, and hushed sighs of bewildered amaze- 
ment from the Americans with whom she had played and 
danced and flirted as an American. For an instant Rid- 
dle thought of that night on the Sultan's stairway, hardly 
a month ago, when he had felt that a s{>otlight and an 
orchestra were needed to complete the efi^ect; but his 
feeling was remembered only to be forgotten. For now 
he knew it was real; he had seen the heart of the East 
beneath the westernized surface of things; and it did 
not seem strange to him that he was standing on a plat- 
form surrounded by soldiers and grandees, about to be 
affianced to the princess of a great house on the brink of 
destruction. Cecilia, it was evident, had been prepared; 
her face was white, but she gave Riddle a momentary look 
— a look in which her soul flamed out to meet his — ^before 
she mounted the dais and knelt at the Vizier's feet. 

Slaves lifted him gently; he stood up, and at a signal 
the crowd rose also. 

"Friends," said Padlok thickly, "I come before you 
tonight perhaps for the last time. I am desperately 
hurt, and perhaps I shall not live. At all events, I can 
no longer keep the place that I have filled. My house, 
for the time at least, must have a new head. So I have 
brought you here as witnesses to the formal and binding 
betrothal of my daughter, the Princess Cecilia, to my 
secretary, Mr. Samuel Riddle." 

There was now the silence of utter stupefaction; to 
both natives and Americans it was outrageous, unheard 
of. But the crowd gained conviction as it watched the 
ceremonies. Padlok's ring — the coiled serpent with the 
sapphire — ^was transferred from his finger to Cecilia's, 
and then to Riddle's ; a diamond solitaire, slipped into the 
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poet's hand by the ready Mackenzie, found its way to Ce- 
cilia's engagement finger; they clasped hands, repeated 
vows that were only less solemn than those of marriage 
itself. Presently it was over ; Riddle, with Cecilia's hand 
still in his, looked out over the crowd of bewildered faces, 
of jealous eyes that glittered as the trumpets marked the 
completion of the ritual. Then one by one the Vizier's 
sons and kinsmen — they had been given orders which they 
dared not disobey — ^filed past, knelt, and kissed the clasped 
hands of the pair, and Mackenzie and his principal lieu- 
tenants marched before them and saluted. 

The crowd, knew now that it was real. They chattered 
Tolubly, and exclaimed, and some of them swore; but 
they were hardly prepared, even then, for what was 
coming. 

'^Now," said Padlok briskly, **I must resign as Grand 
Vizier of Ambok. My strength is not equal to the per- 
formance of my duties. As the constitution provides, I 
shall appoint an acting Vizier to fill out my unexpired 
term. My selection for the office is my future son-in-law 
and the present acting head of my house, Mr. Samuel 
Riddle." 

There was an instant of dead stillness, then a hubbub 
of outcries from all over the hall. 

'He is not a citizen!" sputtered Hassan. 
'If you are familiar with the constitution," said the 
Vizier, "you will remember that it is not specified that he 
must be. It is, I admit, a purely accidental and rather 
ridiculous oversight, but it is a very useful one. . . . Now, 
then — no more nonsense. You have heard my decree; 
obey my successor £U3 you have obeyecj me." 

In every doorway the lights shone back green from the 
uniforms of Padlok's soldiers, and every man there knew 
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dttt MftckeBEDe would obey Padlok's otders no matter 
iriHit tbej mi^t be. Yet tbere was Btill a tumult; and 
in tbe froot row, jost bdow the platform, a young noble, 
Us sword half drawn, was standing on a dair and shout- 
ing to a damoroQS group around him that it must not be 
aDowed. 

^'Arrest that manP* said the lazier. Mackenzie and a 
knot of riflemen leaped from the platform, flung the mal- 
content's supporters aside, and in a moment had him at 
the foot of the dais, disarmed but unguarded, glaring 
furiously at the Yizier. 

^t must not be aDowedr said Padlok. ^t must not 
be aUowedP* With a sodden gathering of his failing 
strength he snatdied a short sword from a slave beside 
him and swung it at the man who had defied his order. 
To the swish of the sword foDowed the thud of a head 
on the marble floor; the body fell at the Vizier's feet. 

^Are there others," asked Padlok, *Srho do not wish 
to allow it? • • . Then back to your quarters, all of you. 
Tou know who your new master is to be; see that you 
obey him.** 

Slaves dragged the curtains together in front of the 
platform as the crowd beyond b^^ to file out, terrified 
into sQence, between the bayonets of Mackenzie's soldiers. 
The Vizier, exhausted by his last effort, sank slowly back 
into the arms of his slaves and physicians; and Riddle, 
awaking from the frozen stiffness which he had maintained 
since the ceremonies ended, looked into Cecilia's Uue eyes, 
and then down at a great red spot, spattered from the 
arteries of the one rebel who had dared to speak his mind, 
that overspread their clasped hands. The betrothal had 
been sealed in Uood. 



MR. SHUZUKI 

Anfw\§r0 tmd wh§n§9§r a troubadour lay$ atid0 tiU guitar and 
tak§9 up tht sword, troubU if iur§ to foUow. — O. HnrmT. 

fTT^HROUGH the open window in the Vizier's office the 

I morning star shone down in solitary brilliance. 
The room itself was unlighted save for the re- 
flection from shaded lamps in the next apartment; the 
tropic dawn, not far distant, was as yet hidden beneath 
the horizon. In the dimness there was no sound except 
the ticking of a big clock, and the occasional uneasy 
movements of the three men who sat stiffly in big wicker 
chairs and tried to look unconcerned. 

Mackenzie was leaning over the long table, staring 
blankly up at the morning star. His turban had been 
discarded after the betrothal ceremony, and his unkempt 
red hair bristled in fierce disorder. He was chewing a 
long cigar, and now and then digging his knuckles into 
his chin. 

Abdul Whiff, in the corner, was all but hidden by the 
haze from countless cigarettes whose half-burned stubs 
lay on the marble floor beside him. And Roland Rieman, 
himself unable to sit still, eventually stalked to the win- 
dow and stood staring out, hands clasped behind his 
back. 

^*Do you see anything?" asked Whiff finally. Rieman 
shook his head. 
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**You couldn't, yet," muttered Mackenzie, peering at 
the clock. ^^It's only ten minutes since the lookout 
sighted her.'* 

"Ten minutes P' said Rieman. **My God !'' 

*'Not much more than an hour since we left the hall," 
said Mackenzie. "Seems longer." 

**Where the devil can Sam be?" said Whiff nervously. 
**The doctors won't let even him stay in Padlok's room, 
and the Princess ^" 

"The Princess is just outside her father's door," said 
Mackenzie. **I saw one of her maids taking her a cup 
of coffee just a minute ago. I don't know where he is." 

"He's heard that a warship has been sighted?" 

"He's the chief now," Mackenzie grunted. **I sent him 
word. . . . But — ^I'm no politician. Maybe you fellows 
understand this better than I do; but even if this isn't 
the 2<kMfc£^— even if it belongs to some foreign power — I 
don't see where anybody but the U. S. A. has got any 
right to butt in on the affairs of Ambok." 

"Ordintirily," said Whiff, "no country would have. But 
in a time of anarchy and civil war, when foreigners have 
been killed, any foreign warship would have a right to 
try to straighten things out. If the Alaska were on the 
ground she'd have a better right, of course ; but she isn't 
here. And it may be the early bird that will catch the 
worm. . . . But — it's ten to one that this is an American 
ship. Even if it isn't, a British or Dutch cruiser would be 
almost as good. She could prevent any wholesale massacre. 
But if it happens to be a warship of some nation that's 
looking for trouble, she's found a wonderful chance. If 
she's Grerman — or Japanese ^" 

Rieman faced about and looked at him boldly. 

^^What if she is?" he asked, with less assurance than 
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he appeared to feeL "I — ^I can't think there would be 
any trouble. After the riots and the murder of the 
American minister it's only natural that the interested 
powers should send warships. Shuzuki wouldn't 
dare '' 

Whiff shook his head. 

**You never can tell beforehand what Shuzuki is go- 
ing to do in any given case; but whatever he does not 
do, it isn't because he doesn't dare. . . . Where is Rid- 
dle?" 

A soldier appeared at the door and scJuted Mackenzie. 

'^The lookout reports that the ship is now off the 
upper end of the reef. She will be in the harbor in half 
an hour. It is not a battleship — ^a small cruiser, with 
one mast and one tail funnel." 

Mackenzie looked at the ceiling. 

"I can't think of any cruiser in the United States navy 
with that rig," he said slowly. "It might be only a gun- 
boat, of course, but ^" 

There was a heavy silence. 

**Well," said Mackenzie presently, "I sure do hope this 
boat isn't Sam's a good man, of course ^" 

He paused, and Rieman broke in: 

**0f course he's a good man. What — ^" 

•*He's our chief, and I'll do what he tells me," said 
Mackenzie. **And I'll shoot anybody else that doesn't. 
But I wish the old man had been able to keep going a 
little while longer." 

**You aU underestimate Sam," said Whiff. 

**He's a damn good fellow," said Mackenzie promptly. 
**And he's got lots of nerve, and he'll do his best. But he's 
easy-going and inexperienced. In peace times, now, he 
could get away with it fine. But just now we need a man 
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with a brain of chain lightning and guts of iron and no 
heart at alL And except the man the doctors have about 
given up, I don't know anybody of that make in the 
Castle. . • . Where the devil is that man Riddle keep- 
ing himself ?** 

^Tresent/' said a quiet voice behind him. The three 
started up convulsively and saw Riddle in the doorway, 
unruffled and immaculate as he had stood on the dais in 
the great haU an hour before. In his eyes the harassed 
imeasiness that stood out so plainly in the other three was 
lacking; he had the same expression of detached, serene 
self-possession that he had worn when walking, as he 
thought, to be sentenced to death. 

^^This is a cheerless meeting," he said softly, crossing 
to the window. The sky had turned a pale silver, over- 
lying, in the east, a delicate hue of rose. Riddle looked 
out a full minute before he turned back to them. 

^^I can see her smoke," he said. *^We11 know before 
long. . . . The Vizier is still unconscious. The doctors 
can say nothing; he may die at any moment, may not die 
at all. Inconvenient that he was shot just now, of course; 
but '' 



^^WeVe been waiting here an hour," Rieman shot at 
him. *TVIy God, Sam ! We wanted to talk to you. You've 
no idea how this waiting got on our nerves. Where ^ 

"Where have I been?" Riddle interrupted. "If it has 
made you fellows uneasy, I may tell you that I have 
merely been reflecting on various matters. By myself. 
Alone. . . . You three are all more experienced than I 
am, and you are my friends. If I ask for your advice 
occasionally I hope you won't mind. But I wanted to 
think things over. And please don't give me any con- 
gratulations — ^not now, at any rate. I know you fellows 
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are glad I'm not getting ready to be hanged, and so on; 
but — ^let that wait." 

There wa^ another silence. The dawn stole upon them 
suddenly ; before they knew it the light of the lamps was 
dimmed, and a -pale whiteness was pouring in through the 
window and upon the imperturbable poet. Riddle turned 
back to the window, then beckoned them to his side. 

Around the point of the long black reef beyond the 
harbor entrance a gray cruiser was slowly steaming. 
Smoke poured from her tall funnel and drifted around the 
solitary mast ; they could see clearly a great gun mounted 
amidships, and smaller pieces here and there along the 
deck. Mackenzie grunted, then subsided into silence. As 
the ship turned in to the harbor, swinging around almost 
underneath the cliff on which the Castle lay, a ball of 
bunting ran up to the masthead, and her flag broke out 
just as the first red rays of the rising sun slanted across 
the ocean and cast a lurid tinge on the ensign. 

**A cheerful omen !" said Riddle. For the flag was the 
one they had half expected and wholly feared — ^a broad 
white field on which a great red sun spread its flaming 
rays. The most beautiful flag in the world, but at that 
moment the four who watched from the Castle window 
would rather have seen any other; for they knew that 
nothing but trouble could come to them from the naval 
flag of Japan. 

**I know her," said Mackenzie. *Tought on her in .the 
war with China. The old Matsushima; one 13.5-inch gun 
and some quickfirers. The big gun is old style — they 
can't fire it more than once in five minutes. But she could 
blow our stucco castle to pieces in a dozen shots." 

"We have trouble enough," said Riddle, "without bor- 
rowing any. Mac, let me know if Shuzuki has anything 
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to say, will you? Fm going to breakfast with the Prin- 
cess." 

And he strolled away coolly, almost cheerfully. The 
three looked at each other with dubious glances. 

"If this hadn*t happened now P' said Whiff. **If he'd 
only had a few days to get used to things — to establish 
his authority. As it is, Fm afraid Hassan and his friends 
are going to make us a lot of trouble. They're none too 
enthusiastic for keeping up the fight if they can see a way 
out; and they wouldn't obey Riddle." 

"They'll obey him or be shot," said Mackenzie. "Bat, 
even so ^" 



No great while after there came to the Castle a letter 
from Mr. Shuzuki, who wrote that the Matstuhima*s 
sailors were now guarding the legations; that the town 
had been quiet for several days; and that the lives of 
all foreigners — except, of course, those who in their panic 
had fled to the White Castle — ^were entirely safe. He 
himself would be pleased to use what influence he could 
to aid in the restoration of peace; he had already urged 
moderation on the Sultan and his advisers, and there was 
every reason to hope that if both sides would make a 
few concessions it might be possible to reach some sort of 
an agreement by which further bloodshed could be avoided. 

The letter had been sent to Padlok, whose injury ap- 
parently was not known outside of the Castle. Mackenzie, 
who received it, took it at once to Riddle. 

"Chance for some dickering," the commandant sub- 
mitted hopefully after Riddle had handed the letter back 
to him. The poet shook his head. 

"Give Mr. Shuzuki my thanks," he said to the messen- 
ger, "and tell him that we shall make no terms. • . . Not 
yet, Mac. I have some doubts about Shuzuki's promises." 
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"But — ^what more could '* 

Riddle shook his head. 

**Wait till we hear from the Sultan.'' 

They did not hear.from the Sultan imtil early the next 
morning. Meanwhile there had been a day and night 
of constant sniping from the jungle around the fortress, 
to which, because of the appalling scarcity of ammuni- 
tion, the defenders dared make no reply ; a day of short 
rations, and foreboding, and formless dread of some un- 
known evil that might be heralded by the quiet Japanese 
cruiser in the bay. There was no change in Padlok's 
condition; he still lay in a coma. Cecilia, worn out by 
the physical efforts and the nervous strain of the past 
few days, slept for many hours; Riddle, now and then 
dozing for an hour or so in his chair, spent the day in a 
feverish effort to familiarize himself with as many details 
of his new work as possible, and presided over a brief and 
perfunctory meeting of the Council. And busier even 
than Riddle were Hassan and his friends, who whispered 
together in secluded comers, and scattered promptly if 
an American drew near. 

Shortly after sunrise, at the end of half an hour of 
heavy firing from all around the fortress, came a flag of 
truce with a letter from the Sultan and a note from 
Shuzuki. Riddle chanced to be in conference with his 
three friends when the missives arrived, and he read 
both aloud. The Sultan's letter was on the parchment 
reserved for the most formal documents, and bore the 
royal seal. 

Mohammed Ali, twenty-seventh of that name, the Just, the 
Magnificent, the Resplendent; Serene, Uneqaaled, Prince of 
the Faithfal, Grand Illamination of the Orient— to the miser- 
able and illiterate poet Riddle. 

SOI 
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Know, O contemptible and nnmetrical traitor^ that your 
doom ia at hand. Only my reluctance to shed the blood of 
your misguided followers has prevented me thos far from 
taking the White Castle by storm and visiting upon all its oc- 
cupants the doom they deserve. Nevertheless^ O s<m of mis- 
calculation and father of iniquity^ it is my royal pleasure to 
extend one more opportunity for you to take advantage of mj 
clemency. Since my virtues are widespread as the heavens 
and my magnanimity far-flung as the rays of the sun, it is 
my gracious pleasure to name conditions on which I will con- 
done your offenses against my sacred Majesty^ and accept the 
capitulation of the Castle. 

Yourself and the Visier Padlok, the editor Whiff and the 
members of the Republican National Committee, are to be 
given over to me for fitting punishment. The Princess Cecilia 
is to be given an opportunity to become my consort, and as 
Sultana to exercise the influence which properly belongs to 
one of her surpassing beauty. Should she be foolish enough 
to refuse this honor, however, it will not be forced upon her; 
but her property and that of the others whom I have named 
is confiscated to the Crown. But as for all the rest in the 
Castle, both my own subjects and American citiaens, I am 
graciously pleased to overlook their crimes and let them go; 
and marines from the Japanese cruiser shall protect them, so 
that none of my loyal subjects shall fall upon them and ad- 
minister the chastisement they deserve. 

Such are the terms granted by my ineffable benevolence. 
Accept them quickly, before it is too late to flee from the wrath 
to come. 

Shuzuki had appended: 

Mr DEAR Riddle: 

Don't be a fooL I have worked very hard to get him 
to consent to make any terms at all — ^particularly the conces- 
sion about the Princess. Really, it seems to be your turn to 
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yield a point or two. Remember^ 70a have a lot of women 
to think of. 

Shuzuki. 

Mackenzie and Whiff and Rieman, seeing the prospect 
of compromise, turned to Riddle with the opinions they 
expected him to ask ready on their lips. But he was 
tearing the notes in two, handing them over to the mes- 
senger; before his amazed friends could gather courage 
to offer their advice he had dismissed the Sultan's envoy, 
unanswered. 

**They're coming down,** he observed. **I wonder why. 
Well, they'll have to come some distance farther. Pro- 
tected by Japanese marines, eh? Not yet!" 

Whereupon he went to breakfast with Cecilia, and left 
the three staring at each other. 

''I thought at least he'd read it to the council," said 
Mackenzie at last. **But I don't believe it ever occurred 
to him." 

**And considering our straits," Rieman ventured, "they 
are really pretty good conditions. We three know that 
he wasn't thinking of himself ; but he may have been afraid 
that the council would think " 

^ reckon he don't care what anybody thinks," said 
Mackenzie. "Did you see how he looked when he was 
readin' that letter? Just like the old man. Somehow, 
I ain't worried so much as I was a while ago. I believe 
there's some things about Sam Riddle that we didn't see. 
But Padlok saw 'em." 

In some way the news spread through the Castle that 
terms had been offered, and fairly moderate terms at that. 
Hassan and Mansur and the other nobles, already hot 
with jealousy, flamed into wrath at the thought that 
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they had not even been consulted in the matter of the 
sacrifice of their lives ; and throughout the long day there 
were bitter murmurs as men ate half-rations, and spared 
their cartridges, and glanced now and then at the Japa- 
nese cruiser in the harbor where the Alaska ought to have 
been, and thought of their wives and children in the 
fortress and the blood-mad rabble outside. 

Night came on. Shuzuki sent a letter requesting a per- 
sonal interview, but Riddle had hardened his heart. He 
still had a forlorn hope ; he was one of the very few in the 
Castle who still really believed what everyone pretended 
to believe, that the Alaska would sooner or later come 
to their aid. Just now it seemed that it would be later; 
and yet from the enemy's sudden moderation he inferred 
that they, too, were expecting the relief of the fortress. 
If they could only hold out two or three days longer. 

That night he and Mackenzie went over all their de- 
fenses, inspecting every tower, every stretch of waU. 
It was nearly two o'clock before they had assured them- 
selves that everything was safe — ^that, aside from treach- 
ery or bombardment, the Castle was not likely to be tak&i 
by storm. 

^^It will have to come from inside if they get us," said 
Mackenzie. '^Inside, or the cruiser." 

"My bet is on the cruiser," said Riddle. **Thouj^ you 
never can tell." 

"You want to watch your council," Mackenzie warned 
him. 

Riddle laughed. 

^^ac, you have no imagination at all. There are sev- 
eral dangerous factors in this situation, but the council 
isn't one of them." 

Mackenzie shook his head. 
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"You beat me," he observed. "But if you're not wor- 
ried, it's none of my business. Good night, chief. Maybe 
the Alaska will come in tomorrow." 

Riddle, left alone and for the moment undisturbed, 
began to realize as he had never had time to realize be- 
fore what an unresting duty he had undertaken. For the 
commander of the White Castle there was unceasing vig- 
ilance, a never-ending succession of critical decisions to 
be made on the inspiration of the moment, the constant 
care of two thousand lives, and not one instant of leisure 
for his own personal affairs. Since his formal betrothal 
to Cecilia he had seen her only twice — at hurried, inter- 
rupted breakfasts that he perforce had to cut short both 
times to attend to matters of immediate urgency. That 
first breakfast — their first opportunity to talk to each 
other since the parting at the end of their attempt to 
escape — ^had been a half-pitiful, half-ludicrous affair; the 
clinging embraces of lovers who had been restored to each 
other from what seemed certain ruin, interrupted by mes- 
sengers whose errands would brook no delay; the swift 
rush to tell each other what they had gone through in 
those hours when they had swung from almost perfect 
happiness to hopeless misery and back again, the freest, 
most intimate, and most ardent soul-expression that 
either of them had ever known, broken into by the insistent 
jangling of a telephone bell. And neither of them had 
eaten a mouthful when Riddle was finally called away to 
a threatened point in the wall. 

Tonight he had a few minutes free; and though it was 
very late, he turned on impulse and made his way to Ce- 
cilia's apartments. Through the eunuch at the outer door 
he sent a message to the maid within. They were not to 
wake the Princess, who herself had spent a wearing day 
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in the underground hospital and at Padlok's bedside; but 
if by any chance she was not asleep. . • . 

He was conducted to her low sitting-room; and pres- 
ently there appeared at the door a disheveled Cecilia, her 
hair down about her shoulders and her nightrobe not 
altogether hidden by the fluffy thing of old rose and 
silver lace which she had hastily thrown over it. But 
she was smiling. 

^^What a perfectly scandalous hour to call!" she said. 
"If you*d waked me up I might have been very angry. 
No? But as it happened I was too tired to go to sleep — 
awake and thinking." 

"Oh, you were? And what were you thinking about?" 

"Does your vanity have to be fed every moment, Mr. 
Riddle? Fm sorry to let you down, but as a matter of 
fact I was thinking how funny the girls of Nelle Brock- 
hurst's swimming party look in my clothes. Grace Mor- 
ell is the only one who is anywhere near my size and shape, 
and she's such a baby blonde. And what were you think- 
ing about, my lord?" 

"I was thinking," he said, "about a mountainside in 
Southern California, where there are palms and live-oaks, 
and roses that will make you forget the roses in the 
Sultan's garden. At your feet is a valley full of orange 
groves; and beyond, to the east, there's a big range of 
mountains. It's worth ten years of your life to see the full 
moon rise over the everlasting snows. Right in this fa- 
vored spot a friend of mine built a big, beautiful, luxuri- 
ous country house, to which he gave the absurd name of 
Elmhurst; and then, like a true Calif omian, he went off 
to spend the rest of his days in Paris. So the house is 
for sale. And I know a girl with blue eyes — 
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"Riddle! Riddle r cried Rieman. Riddle threw the 
door open and saw the capitalist beckoning frantically 
above the heads of two menacing slaves. 

"Quick!" panted Rieman. "Shuzuki slipped in some- 
bow under a flag of truce, and he's talking to your coun- 
ciL Mackenzie isn't there; Whiff and I did our best to 
hold them, but they're yellow clear through. I left Whiff 
talking his head off to gain time, but there'll be trouble 
if you don't hurry." 

Riddle turned to Cecilia. 

"I must go," he told her ; and she cried, with something 
that started as a laugh and ended as a sob: 

**We never can have five minutes to talk to each other !" 
Then, as he turned to join Rieman, she added: 

"Come back when you can. I'll wait." 

Riddle followed the promoter out of the harem, head- 
long down the stairs toward the Vizier's office where the 
council had gathered imawares. On the way they met 
Mackenzie, who had somehow heard of what was in the 
air and had tumbled out, pistol in hand, to do what he 
could. Upon Riddle's gesture he joined them, and the 
three burst into the office and found the National Commit- 
tee seated around a long table, listening with obvious dis- 
approval to Abdul Whiff. At the other end of the table 
stood Shuzuki, smiling urbanely behind his spectacles. 
He bowed cordially to Riddle as Whiff broke off; the 
poet saw relief and satisfaction written on the faces of 
the party leaders. Hassan spoke for them all. 

^'Good fortune has come to us at last. Mr. Shuzuki 
has procured terms more favorable than anyone had dared 
to hope, and the council has decided to accept them." 

"The council has nothing to say about it," said Riddle 
in tones like the cracking of a whip. "If Mr. Shuzuki 
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will be kind enough to state his proposal to me, I can give 
him his answer/' 

"With pleasure," said the diplomat. "At last I have 
managed to procure terms which are sure to be acceptable 
to both parties. There will be no more bloodshed. The 
Castle is to be surrendered to the Sultan; but the crew 
of the Matsfjuhima will guarantee that not a man, woman 
or child of your party is harmed. There will be a gen- 
eral amnesty; the Sultan desires only that the persons 
mentioned in his letters — ^including, of course, yourself 
and the Princess — shall live outside of Ambok. There 
will be no executions, no confiscation; Captain Akino of 
the Matsfjuhima will take charge of the city imtil order is 
fully restored." 

Acceptance and gratitude were crowding to Riddle's 
lips ; but they died unspoken. 

For Shuzuki was not pulling other men's chestnuts out 
of the fire. The surrender of the Castle would miean the 
temporary downfall of the American party in the island. 
With the Alaska still on the high seas Captain Akino 
would be the actual ruler of the city; and Shuzuki, who 
had negotiated the treaty of peace between the two fac- 
tions, would have a position from which he could hardly 
be dislodged without a fight. And after that the Land 
Tenure Act would easily be repealed. 

If the Alaska had come all would have been well, but 
possession was nine points of the law. And, while there 
would almost certainly be American intervention if the 
hundreds of Americans in the Castle should be slaugh- 
tered, the voluntary surrender of the Castle to Shuzuki 
and Akino would give them all the cards. Benevolence 
was not Shuzuki's only reason for wanting to avoid 
further bloodshed. , 
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And it was up to him, Sam Riddle. 

His fingers gripped the edge of the table. 

•*And if the offer is not accepted?*' 

There was consternation around the board. 

^'If the offer is not accepted," said Shuzuki suavely, 
^it will become the duty of all well-wishers of Ambok to 
see that order is restored — ^in other words, that the re- 
bellion against the Sultan, the head of the State, is put 
down. Unless you accept my arrangements the Matsur 
shima will aid in the restoration of order, just as other 
foreign warships would do if there happened to be any 
in the harbor; and her big gun can knock your wall to 
pieces in half an hour. After that the Castle can be 
stormed with ease; and I am sure you realize as well as 
I do the imperative duty of preventing the slaughter, and 
worse, that must follow the storming." 

Desperately Riddle thought of the hundreds of helpless 
women in the Castle — of Cecilia and the future that was 
opening before them. But 

^^Thanks, Shuzuki," he said quietly. ''FU have to 
refuse." 

Five or six of the nobles started up angrily. 

<<We've had enough of this nonsense !" old Hassan sput- 
tered. "Of course we accept. We are not going to throw 
our lives away to suit the notions of a headstrong young 
fool. What if this does mean the end of the American 
influence? What have the Americans done for us? It is 
on their account that we are besieged in a fortress which 
everyone knows we cannot hold much longer, and the 
Americans have sent us no aid. They have left us to find 
our own way out, and Mr. Shuzuki has shown us the 
way. We accept." 

The others, standing about the table, nodded agree- 
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ment; only the poet's three friends were silent. But 
Shuziiki, grasping the real situation, looked beyond them 
all to Sam Riddle, who had flung himself forward and 
struck a belL As its tinkle died away, Riddle's eyes 
swept silently around the table; not one of them could 
meet his gaze. 

"Sit down!" he ordered sharply. They obeyed. 

^^You would never have dared to say that to Padlok," 
he told them. '^I am not Padlok, but I stand in his place ; 
and however desperate our case may be, I'm not going 
to surrender. No doubt you all want to save your skins ; 
I'd like to save mine, for that matter. But we'll not save 
them that way. I'm a white man, and while Padlok lies 
wounded I'm master in this house ; and I tell you that if 
the Sultan and Mr. Shuzuki want the White Castle, they 
will have to come and take it." 

They sat submissive and cowed. Riddle looked toward 
the door, where a file of soldiers had drawn up in re- 
sponse to his belL 

"Take these gentlemen to the Blue Room," he or- 
dered. ^^All but the three gentlemen with me, and Mr. 
Shuzuki. Keep them there until further orders; and if 
any man tries to escape, shoot him." 

No one spoke until the last soldier had closed the door 
on a party of great nobles not one of whom, a week 
earlier, would have deigned to speak to the Sultan's poet. 
Then Shuzuki leaned forward, shaking his head regret- 
fully. 

"You are a good sport," he said; "I wish Chance had 
put us on the same side. Look here — ^Fll do this much. I 
must have the Castle, and I'm going to take it at day- 
break; but it isn't fair to have all these Americans mas- 
sacred in what is merely a factional war in Ambok. I'll 
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let them all march out before the attack begins, guarded 
by saflors from the Matsushima. The Princess may go 
with them," 

Riddle's face softened. 

'You're a good sport, too. But if the Americans had 
never come to Ambok this outbreak would not have hap* 
pened. We're the ones that got these natives into trouble, 
and there isn't a white man in the Castle who would de- 
sert them now. Or, if there is one like that, I'd shoot 
him myself before he got through the gate. But the 
women " 

"I can save the women," said Shuzuki. "The Princess, 
too." 

"How about the native women?" 

Shuzuki shook his head. 

"I did my best, but the Sultan would not hear of it. 
His soldiers must have something to pay them for the 
risk." 

^^I see. Shuzuki, it's awfully decent of you; but the 
American women will have to stay. There was no color 
line drawn when white and brown ran here to get away 
from the mob, and, by God ! there'll be no color line now. 
• . • Thanks, just the same." 

And then Riddle's three friends, who had been for- 
gotten by the antagonists, started up in horrified pro- 
test. 

"Look here, Sam!" 

"For Heaven's sake!" 

"I'm not sure that you're right." 

"Neither am I, altogether," said Riddle, "and I be- 
lieve that hell is inhabited chiefly by men who have made 
mistakes. But I'll take the chance." * 

"But ^" 
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"Shut up," he interruptecL *T)o you fellows want to 
go to the Blue Room, too? Now, Shuzuki ** 

"I don't like to think of what is going to happen," said 
the diplomat, "for many of these people are my friends. 
But I cannot let a handful of women stand in my way. 
You know the Castle cannot hold out against a bombard- 
ment. The firing will begin at six-thirty; if before that 
time you should change your mind ^" 

Riddle shook his head. 

"Then I suppose," said Shuzuki, "that I must say 
good-by. Pm sorry — ^very." 

And when Shuzuki had gone Riddle turned to Mac- 
kenzie . 

**Mackenzie," he said, **! want you to see that every 
American woman is provided with a knife or a revolver, 
and ordered to kill herself when the first shot is fired. 
Tell a firing party of white men to finish off the ones 
that botch it. If you have time, do the same for the 
native women. And order every man that can hold a gun, 
or a kris, to be on the walls at sunrise. We'll give the 
Sultan a run for his money, at least." 

The three stood up before him, staring without com- 
prehension at the man who had just decreed that they 
and two thousand more should die for something which 
they hardly understood even yet. He was the same Sam 
Riddle they had always known — handsome, rather cyni- 
cal, his blue eyes appraising the things they saw with 
a certain indifference and good-natured contempt. But 
they knew that he was their master — ^that they would obey 
him as readily as the lowest slave in the Castle. And 
in consequence they said nothing, but shook his hand 
silently and went away. 

So he went back to Cecilia's apartments. The yawn- 
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ing maid drew back the curtains of the sitting-room and 
bowed him in, then withdrew. Cecilia, curled up in a 
chair, had fallen asleep ; and it was not until Riddle was 
on his knees beside her, with her hand in his, that she 
started awake with a drowsy smile. • . . Then he told 
her what had happened, all that must happen soon. 

**You were right,'' she said softly. "Right, though it 
means good-by. . . . Well — I don't mind — so much. It's 
better, in a way, to have it come now than as a belated end 
to a miserable old age. And it's something to think that 
if we remember anything at all — ^afterward, our latest 
memory will be very nearly perfect happiness." 

^^Nearly?" he queried; and she laughed. 

"Absolutely. . . . We've had more than our share of 
trouble — ^I think ; but the rest was worth it. Do you re- 
member what I told you the night we met, about the hid- 
den fires in the island of flowers? They broke out, those 
fires; and they seem to be burning far and wide. But 
I wouldn't have missed it for anything! • • • How long 
can you stay with me?" 

"The sun rises at six, and the end begins at six-thirty. 
We have till sunrise." 

**Three hours ! Then it isn't good-by just yet." 

After a time they went out on her balcony, into the 
June night. There was a faint breeze, loaded with the 
scent of fiowers from the Castle gardens; and against a 
sky of impossible blackness, enormous and impossibly 
brilliant stars blazed white and red and blue. On the 
cushioned bench around the parapet they waited silently, 
their arms about each other, until the east turned gray, 
pallid, roseate, brilliant, and every detail of the opposite 
headland and the jutting reef and the bay stood out 
clearly in the cool light. As the rim of the sun looked 
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up oTer the horiion a bugle call rang out on the cruiser; 
from their seat they saw sailors clearing the decks for 
action and the great gun swinging around to bear on the 
Castle. 

Riddle knew he must go. But his arms tightened con- 
Tulsively around Cecilia as he realized all that he was 
losing; and she, feeling his thought, clung closer to 
him. 

"^It would be wonderful, wouldn't it.^ she si^ied. '"But 
it can't be helped. After all, we^ve lived." 

Reluctantly they drew apart; Cecilia hung oyer the 
parapet and looked down to the wave-beaten rocks five 
hundred feet below. 

** After you've gone," she said, *Tm going to throw 
myself off the balcony. They shan't even find my body. 
• • . Kiss me once more, Sam — the last time." 

He started toward her, faltered, and stopped. Be- 
yond the Uack, palm-covered reef that ran out like a 
breakwater from the opposite promontory hung a trail 
of black smoke; and above the tops of the palm trees 
could be seen, in rapid motion, two things like inverted, 
enormously elongated wastebaskets. There is nothing 
else on earth quite like the masts of a battleship of the 
United States navy. 

^^The Alaska!** Cecilia gasped, and fell sobbing on her 
knees beside the parapet. 

Five minutes later the great battleship — iHg enough to 
blow the Matsushima out of the water with a single broad- 
side — steamed into the harbor with colors flying; and 
the Japanese cruiser, her crew dismissed from their sta- 
tions and her big gun pointing away from the Castle, was 
as ostentatiously pacific as any trading-junk that floated 
in the bay. 
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Th§r€ is no eowiUfy Uk§ our eowUry; 0v§fyiMng that is in it U 
hstisr than anything that is in any othsr of all ths eountriss; and 
its inhabitants and psopls ars a good psopls, with comsly facss.-^ 
Thx Story of Hasulx of Bauoka. 

THAT was another day of slaughter in Ambok, but 
in it the garrison of the Castle had no part. Of 
the great host which had been drawn by religious 
zeal and the hope of loot to join the uprising, hundreds 
had fallen in the battle with the hill tribes, and other 
hundreds in the assault on the Castle; thousands more, 
tired of fighting, had drifted away to their homes during 
the long days of the siege, and were once more peaceful, 
law-abiding citizens. As for the army still encamped 
along Ridge Avenue, it had melted away at sight of the 
battleship. But all day long there drifted up from the 
town the rattle of rifles, the drone of machine guns, and 
the occasional boom of heavier cannon as Captain Stark's 
landing parties ranged the town and stamped out all 
resistance. And when the Sultan's army had quite van- 
ished away. Captain Stark and Captain Akino held a 
conference, as a result of which American and Japanese 
marines patrolled the streets side by side, and word was 
sent to the outside world that order had been restored 
by the joint efforts of the foreign naval forces in the har- 
bor. But it was agreed that twenty-four hours of this 
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would be enoaj^ to save everyone's face, and that the 
MaiifUhima should sail away on the morrow and leave 
Americans to settle the affairs of a country to which 
the Alaskans commander referred pointedly, if prokptic- 
ally, as an American protectorate. 

Late in the afternoon the few Americans who had 
timidly ventured out of the Castle and crept down the 
debris-strewn avenue, deserted since morning by the Sul- 
tan's army, to potter about among the ruins of their 
homes, heard the triumphant strains of a Sousa march 
floating up the roadway. In the distance a procession 
was approaching, at its head a fluttering American flag 
the sight of which aroused a thrill of scnnething like 
patriotism in a number of people who had never experi- 
enced that feeling before, and hence greeted it with the 
joy that a new sensation always brought. They even 
cheered the flag, some of them, as it went past; and those 
of Padlok's slaves who had drifted down the roadway 
to pick up the plunder left by the besiegers in their flight 
straightened up and looked at the familiar emblem with 
an awe they had never felt before. They had seen it 
often enough, over the Hotel McKinley and blazoned in 
the windows of the American stores downtown; and to 
them it stood hazily for high prices and strange com- 
modities, and a set of lordly white-clad idlers who looked 
on all brown men with contempt. But today, floating 
over a column of sailors and marines, it meant something 
else: deliverance from deadly danger. And though the 
thrill it stirred, both in the Malays and the dwellers on 
the Avenue, was dependent almost wholly on value re- 
ceived, they all of them felt a new respect for the flag 
as Captain Stark's coliunn moved on toward the White 
Castle. 
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For it was the Captain, for the moment absolute mas- 
ter of Ambok, come in state to pay his respects to the 
Taliant Vizier who had held the fort. Of the happenings 
of the siege he knew little or nothing, except that Padlok 
had cabled to Manila that he would hold out. And 
though beleaguered by an army whose strength the Cap- 
tain realized, he evidently had held out; for the Castle 
was still there, and the green flag, the Vizier's banner of 
the old pirate days, was still floating over it. And so, 
feeling that the occasion called for a fitting display of 
ceremony and respect, the Captain had called out the 
ship's band to lead the parade. Behind it marched five 
hundred sailors and marines, with fixed bayonets on some 
of which there were fresh stains; and in their midst 
the Captain himself, in full uniform of blue and gold, 
rode stiffly in a rickshaw, alone. 

All this martial display made a tremendous impres- 
sion on the men at the gate ; who, Mackenzie being absent, 
almost committed the unmilitary act of prostrating them- 
selves at the apparition instead of presenting arms. And 
when the Captain had demanded gruffly that his arrival 
be announced to the Vizier, they could do no more than 
stammer that the Vizier was grievously wounded and un- 
able to speak with any man. 

'bounded?" said the Captain, staring about him at the 
evidences of the siege — the bandaged men lounging under 
the trees, the parties of refugees huddled together in the 
park, the mud walls chipped by bullets and the great gate 
broken in two by a battering ram and crudely mended 
with heavy iron bars. "Wounded? The devil! What 
a shame! Well, he is a great man — a great man. . . • 
Let me see the official in charge." 

There was another round of salutes and salaams, and 
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two soldiers conducted the rickshaw along the park drive- 
way while the marines filed in to gaze their fill on the 
fortress of which they had heard so much, and to be al- 
most deified by the rescued garrison and their women. 
At the Castle door the Captain descended from his rick- 
shaw; and after a dialogue in the native tongue between 
soldiers and doorkeeper, a guard of armed slaves was 
called up to escort him as he stalked stiffly and with 
clanking sword along the flagged corridors that led to 
the Vizier's office. 

^^Send me the officer in command," he ordered upon 
arrival. *^I wish to congratulate him in person." The 
slaves bowed in silence and left him. 

It was a hot afternoon ; the Captain's plumed hat was 
heavy and his collar choking. But he expected a native 
lord, no doubt in ceremonial native dress; and by this 
time he had learned enough of the efi^ect of pomp and 
circumstance on Orientals to know that the least conces- 
sion to comfort might mean an unworthy lowering of the 
dignity which should hedge the preserver of the Castle. 
And so he sat bolt upright in a heavy mahogany chair, 
the sweat pouring down his face, for five torturing min« 
utes that were ended when he heard footsteps at the 
door. 

The thin young man in white linen who entered there- 
upon, and inclined his head courteously, for a moment 
aroused no recollection in the Captain's mind; then came 
back the image of the Sultan's poet who had recited with 
orotund gusto certain lines about a wondrous inflamma- 
tion of the East. And the Captain, irritated that such 
a person should have strayed by accident into his pres- 
ence, particularly at a moment when he wanted violently 
to mop his forehead, drummed on the table with his fin- 
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gers and gazed out of the window. Riddle looked at him 
with a faint smile. 

^^id you ask for me?" he said at last. 

Captain Stark turned quickly — too quickly, for his 
heavy hat was disturbed in its even balance and slid over 
to a precarious position just above his right ear. But 
in the presence of a court hanger-on the Captain could 
not raise his hand to straighten it ; so he contented himself 
by raking Riddle with a stare that would have sent a timid 
man flying down the corridor. 

"Ask for you?" he repeated frigidly. **Humph! I 
asked for the present ruler of the Castle. The fact that 
you seem to have run away from your master does not 
interest me. However, since none of the native servants 
are within reach, you may go" — the Captain's discomfort 
was by now making him impatient — "you may go to Has- 
san, or the Republican National Committee, or whoever 
is at the head of the government, and tell him or them that 
I wish an interview at once." 

Riddle laughed suddenly. 

"Hassan and the National Committee! I hadn't 
thought of them till this moment." 

He struck the bell. Stark staring at him in stupefac- 
tion. More footsteps at the door; two slaves appeared 
and salaamed. 

The Captain's hat slid off and clattered to the floor. 

"Go to the sergeant commanding the soldiers in the 
Blue Room," said Riddle, mercifully ignoring the Captain. 
"Tell him that the members of the National Committee 
are released from arrest; and tell them that I shall be 
waiting here at six o'clock to receive suitable apology 
for their insolence." 

The slaves bowed themselves out. 
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^^What the devil does this mean?" demanded the Cap- 
tain, his white hair bristling and his red face glistening 
with moisture. "What Who are you, anyway?" 

**Me? Oh, for the time being Fm Grand Vizier of Am- 
bok. Have a cigarette?" 

There was one moment of awful, thunderous stiUness; 
then the traditions of the Service came to the Captain's 
rescue, and he took a cigarette from the emerald-studded 
box without a sign of emotion. 

"And Padlok?" he asked impassively. "I am told he 
is wounded. I should like to hear an explanation of — all 
this." 

"To be sure," said Riddle pacifically. "But first. Cap- 
tain, let me take your hat. • • . Better lay off your 
sword, too. It's deadly hot; won't you have something 
to drink?" 

"No, sir," said the Captain sti£9y. "I prefer to hear 
something of what has happened since the rising, if you 
will be so good." 

"Oh, a great many things have happened." And there- 
upon Riddle related the story of the revolt, the siege, 
his own elevation to power. "It — ^it was rather a surprise 
to me. Captain," he added diffidently, "as well as to most 
other people. We — ^the Vizier and I had had some dis- 
sensions ; but I was — er — engaged to his daughter, and — 
you know, in a monarchical country ideas of family soli- 
darity are very strong. . . . And after that — well, it 
was only a day or so; and we didn't have much more 
trouble. Shuzuki tried to mediate, as I suppose you know; 
but we wouldn't let him. And then the Alaska arrived. 
And I suppose that's about alL" 

"Humph!" said the Captain. ""And Padlok— is he 
ilying?" 
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^^No, the doctors think now that he will recover. But 
they say he will need a long period of absolute rest." 

**And you are ruler in his place?" 

**You have seen," said Riddle mildly. 

^'Well, Fm damned!" The Captain rose and stalked up 
and down, his sword rattling. At last he was wiping his 
face with vigor. ^^Yes, I certainly am. • • • God moves 
in a mysterious way His wonders to perform. . • . And 
I suppose you expect to ISU Padlok's place till Padlok 
recovers." 

'Tadlok's place," said Riddle, **is not one that can be 
filled. As to ruling Ambok at present, I am not the man 
who would argue with the master of thirty legions. The 
government has been broken up and the general fabric of 
society overturned. Till there can be some readjustment 
I suppose we shall have to have a sort of martial law; 
and you are the man with the twelve-inch guns. I am 
at your disposal, Captain." 

^^Some rearrangement must certainly be made," the 
Captain agreed, more calmly. ^^You seem to have put the 
Republican party in jail; and there is no longer any 
Democratic party. Ali and Kazoo and most of their 
followers in the Assembly were killed this morning in the 
storming of the Capitol. Moreover, the Sultan, who 
might have kept an anti- American government going for 
a time if he had got away, is under arrest." 

^K)h, he is? I trust you didn't hurt my old college 
chum, did you?" 

The Captain snorted. 

"No, he wasn't hurt. He tried to escape up the river 
road, I believe, but the marines overtook him. His serv- 
ants stood their ground and tried to cover his retreat, but 
my men chased him down and dragged him out. He had 
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taken refuge in a — er — a henhouse, if I am correctiy inr 
formed.*' 

"So!" said Riddle. "Well, that news would cause a 
great deal of sadness if it became known in the neighbor- 
hood of Harvard Square. . • . God knows I have cause 
enough to hate the Sultan ; but — ^let him down easy, won't 
you? He isn't to blame because his heredity got away 
from his education." 

"I'm afraid we could hardly do anything to him," the 
Captain pointed out. "No doubt, as I have been told, he 
was largely responsible for the trouble. But you can't 
very well discipline the ruler of a nominally independent 
kingdom for taking sides in a civil war. I think with a 
reprimand and a thorough scare, and perhaps a little 
more constriction of his power, he will be quite harm- 
less." 

"I see," said Riddle. "I ought to have known that 
Justice would deal gently with the Man Higher Up." 

At this point the conversation was interrupted by the 
announcement of Mr. Shuzuki, on an urgent errand. 

"Shuzuki !" said the Captain. "I thou^t we'd clipped 
his claws. What the devil does he want? Tell him to 
wait." 

"This is my office, Captain," said Riddle. **TelI him 
to come in." 

Shuzuki entered with his inevitable bland smile, bowed 
politely in response to Stark's suspicious greeting, and sat 
down. 

"I can't stay long," he apologized, "but I couldn't run 
away without seeing you. Riddle. I'm sailing on the 
MatsushtTna tomorrow." 

"Why is that?" Riddle demanded. Captain Stark 
smiled grimly. 
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'If you were dead," said Shuzuki, "I shouldn't have to 
go. I am sure you will pardon me if I say that I look on 
your existence and good health as a great misfortune, 
though at the same time a great personal pleasure. You 
see, a diplomat who interferes with the internal affairs of 
the nation to which he is the accredited envoy is raised to 
the peerage if he succeeds, and dismissed from the service 
if he fails. I failed, and naturally I don't care to prolong 
the agony. I cabled my resignation to Tokyo this mom* 
ing. Captain, when I heard your first gun. But another 
day — another hour — and Fd have beaten you." 
'How is this ?" grunted the Captain. 
'Didn't Riddle teU you?" 

^^He told me the situation was critical, but not as bad 
as that." 

Shuzuki leaned forward in his chair, his hands on his 
knees and his eyes glowing. 

**I knew he would do that. Captain Stark, before I go 
I must tell you a story — a story of what happened in this 
room last night. I was within a hand's breadth of vic- 
tory. The man who beat me was Sam Riddle. If he had 
done it for Japan he would have been made a marquis. 
As he has done it for the United States, he will be — ^in- 
vestigated by a Congressional committee, I suppose." 

And when he had finished his story of the last night of 
the siege Captain Stark looked up at Riddle with contrite 
respect. 

"Sir, you have deserved well of your country. You 
are a hero!" 

"Thanks to you," observed the defender of the Castle. 
**If the Alaska had arrived six hours later I'd have gone 
down in history as a supreme damn fool." 

"Rubbish!" snorted the Captain, thumping the floor 
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with the tip of his scabbard. ^*A hero, I say. And when 
I think of my unfortunate behavior toward you on pre- 
vious occasions ^* 

^^Don't think of it/' said Riddle, touching the belL 
^^Consider it forgotten. • • . Juleps for three. • • • But 
— Shuzuki, you — this doesn't ruin your career, I hope." 

^^For the moment only. Fll find something else. Even 
now I have an offer to go on the lyceum platform in the 
United States and talk on the California land question. 
Two offers, in fact." 

"I'd like to hear you," sud Riddle. **Are you going to 
play up the traditional and eternal friendship — hands 
across the Pacific, and all that sort of thing — or teU us 
about the inevitable conflict?" 

"Well, I'm not quite sure as yet; it all depends on 
whether I go under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. or the 
powder companies. But at all events, Fm sorry Fll never 
have another sitting with the Ambok Poker Club." 

"Say not so," Riddle urged. "Even though you clean 
us out at every session, we hate to see you go. And you'll 
come back on a visit some day; then you and Mac and 
Abdul and I will have one big evening." 

"You?" queried Shuzuki with a grin. **Not you. Rid- 
dle. Your poker days are over. I hear that you are to 
be married soon. That means that you will have to — 
what is your American phrase? — cut out the bunch. When 
I come back I expect you to read me a long lecture on my 
dissolute habits. Your wife won't let you." 

"Not at all," said Riddle. "You forget that we live 
in a progressive and enlightened age; thank God, the 
vicious double standard of morality is gone forever. So 
how can my wife expect me to cut out poker and nicotine, 
and the Demon Rum, as long as she serves cocktails and 
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cigarettes at her bridge luncheons, where they play for 
a dollar a point? No, no. I expect to gather round the 
board as of yore." 

And so Shuzuki sailed away, and the Japanese marines 
with him, and left Ambok to be governed informally, in 
the days that followed, by Captain Stark and Riddle and 
Abdul Whiff and Roland Rieman, aided by suggestions 
from the sick room where Padlok was slowly fighting his 
way back to health. Their settlement, to be siu%, was an 
extra-legal one, and rough-and-ready; but inasmuch as 
Captain Stark's brother-in-law was chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Affairs, there was every reason 
to believe that their recommendations would be adopted. 
The leaders of the revolt — those of them who were not 
killed in the fighting — ^were locked up to await trial by a 
safely Republican Court whenever the normal machinery 
of government was again at work ; the Palace Guard and 
city police were disbanded and replaced by a national 
constabulary under Mackenzie; and arrangements were 
made for the declaration of a formal protectorate which 
should make impossible in future any coup such as the 
one by which Shuzuki almost won the island. Meanwhile 
the Sultan waited under arrest in his Palace, and the re- 
organizers eventually gave some thought to his ultimate 
disposition. 

"We can't depose him,*' said Stark. "Popular senti- 
ment at home wouldn't stand for it. Of course, we've 
pretty well drawn his teeth." 

"And with Ali and Kazoo both dead," Whiff added, 
**the evil influences are mostly removed. If we could re- 
place them by some favorite who would see that he be- 
haves. . . ." 

"Aha!" said Riddle. "Captain, this country was on 
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the eve of selecting a sultana when the trouble started. 
It must be done soon. Now Tryphosa, the Sultan's elev- 
enth wife, would give her eyes to be appointed ; and I must 
say that it looks to me like the time, the place, and the 
girl.- 

"Is she rehable?'' 

"Absolutely — daughter of a Republican noble, and one 
of the best little politicians I have seen. Besides, she's 
earned the job; whether you go by the spoils system or the 
merit system she ought to have it. I suppose it's a little 
out of your line, but " 

"Not at all," the Captain assured him. "Any and 
every officer of the United States Navy is ready at a mo- 
ment's notice to perform the duties of Mars, Neptune, 
Jove or Cupid. Tryphosa will be made queen consort 
before the week is out." 

And so, one by one, the difficulties of the kingdom of 
Ambok were settled and its tangled affairs straightened 
out. But there still remained before Sam Riddle the ques- 
tion of his own future: what disposition he was to make 
of himself, and of the wife whom he was to wed within a 
fortnight. And the longer he pondered over the various 
phases of the problem the more clearly he realized that 
his own preference was leading him in a direction that 
might be quite opposed to the interests of the Princess. 
She might not see things his way at all; and because he 
saw this so clearly he hesitated to talk it over with her. 
She, too, avoided the subject; they planned out all the 
details of the state wedding, the honejnnoon that was to 
be spent at Padlok's hot-weather villa in the mountains; 
but the more important question of where and how and 
to what end they were going to live they were afraid to 
touch. In time it came to be an actual burden on the 
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spirit of each — a miserable, dreaded killjoy at their every 
meeting. 

But one night, when they had finished the work of mak- 
ing up the new government, Riddle stole away from the 
cabinet chamber and made his way to Cecilia's door. She 
was on the balcony, the slave girl said, and presently he 
was led out through the arched doorway to a world of 
pale white light. The round moon, well up in the sky, 
sprayed a stream of silver across the ocean clear up to 
the wave-washed base of the cliffs, and made the white 
walls of the Castle almost dazzlingly brilliant. The oc- 
casional breath of wind was laden, as it always was in 
Ambok, with the far-away scent of drowsy flowers; and 
in the silent night the only sound was the all but inaudible 
murmur of the surf below. 

Cecilia was seated by the parapet — tonight, through 
some caprice, wearing her regal harem dress, laden with 
ornaments that tinkled as she started up and came to 
Riddle with her hands outstretched. He led her back to 
the marble bench ; and here they sat down, his arm about 
her, and were silent for a moment, both thinking of the 
thing that neither wanted to mention. 

"We've been planning the new Cabinet," said Riddle at 
last. "Most of Hassan's crowd are going to be left out. 
We've told them they're lucky to have escaped alive after 
all that's happened, and that nothing at all is coming to 
them now. And it may interest you to know, by the way, 
that our friend Abdul Whiff is to be made Minister of the 
Interior." 

"How dreadful !" laughed Cecilia. "I'm surprised that 
he'd take the office. You'd think a muckraker ought to 
be in perpetual opposition. It isn't fair to expect him to 
try it himself, with everybody criticizing him." 
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**Very true,'* Riddle agreed. "But I am becoming con- 
vinced that Abdul is not a muckraker, but a genuine re- 
former. And the real reformer, my dear, has two mottoes : 
the first being ^Let the people rule' ; and the second to the 
effect that he is the people, and that wisdom shall die 
with him. I find that Abdul is positively eager to try 
some of his theories on the police regulation of dress and 
dancing." 

There was a pause; then Cecilia looked at him with a 
smile of perfunctory cheerfulness. 

**And you? What honor do they give you, my lord?" 

"Oh, honor enough," he said glumly. "Fm to be Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs — chief assistant, understudy, and 
eventual successor to the Vizier. How much of it is due 
to my own transcendent ability and how much to your 
position I don't know, but ^" 

"And are you going to take it?" 

**What do you think?" he demanded. 

**0h — so many things. . . . We might as well face it 
sooner or later, Sam. What are we going to do?" 

**Well, we ought to go to Vienna." 

**Ah-hah!" she said. "I knew that was coming. Now, 
Sam, look me straight in the eye. What in the world 
would we do in Vienna?" 

*nVell, you ought to take your proper place in the 
world." 

"My proper place!" she cried softly; and, rising, she 
walked a little way across the balcony and leaned back 
against the parapet. In the pale moonlight the jewels 
with which her garments were sown glittered faintly 
against the sheen of the rich stuffs of iier blouse and 
head-dress ; she was once more the Princess, the great lady 
of the island of dreams. 
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'Do jou really think my proper place is in Vienna?** 
she demanded. ^^I'd look well at the Hapsburg Court, 
wouldn't I? What do you suppose they'd think of meP 
My — my father has never been in Austria; he hardly 
realizes the difference between our Sultan's Palace and 
the Hofburg. AU that was — a dream of his; only a 
dream. It seems to me that my proper place is ^" 

Again she broke off, and Sam Riddle felt at that mo- 
ment farther away from her than he had been since the 
night of the Sultan's dance. Infinitely desirable she was, 
yet infinitely above him — even above the man who had 
saved the island, who was acclaimed by all the Vizier's 
party as the chosen of destiny for the mantle that must 
some day fall from Padlok's shoulders. 

For the moonlit world that stretched out below the 
balcony was after all a world into whose inmost secrets he 
could not enter — the world of an alien race, an alien creed, 
a civilization whose inheritance of a thousand years was 
wholly different from his own. He had found himself 
here in the island of purple fire and gorgeous dreams, but 
it was not his country; his country was back there be- 
yond the Pacific, where there were skyscrapers and ball 
games and subways; where there was a call for men who 
could and would do things. The island had been and 
must be for him only a playhouse ; his real work was back 
home. 

"Tell me," she said softly. "Oh, Sam, is this the time 
for us to keep back anything? In all that has come up 
just when we thought all our troubles were over there is 
nothing that we can't tell each other, and talk out, and 
understand — no matter to what it leads.** 

No matter to what it leads ! The Princess had spoken; 
the Princess whose inheritance was in the island. And 
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Sam Riddle saw at that moment that should she want to 
stay with her own house and her own friends — ^with the 
native nobility of the kingdom, or with the brilliant colony 
of expatriates, of people who had not had the courage 
to meet the unpleasantness and face the problems of their 
own world at home — ^he must let her stay. Because of 
the very things she had awakened in him he could no 
longer dally in the country where his usefulness was 
slight ; even though he lost her, he must follow the leading 
of his vision. 

**rU teU you what I think,'' he said bitterly. ^^This is 
a wonderful island — ^but they're not my people. The 
Orient, my dear, is not my style. Musk and cinnamon 
and attar of roses are well enough; but I belong with the 
smell of burnt gasoline and cigar smoke, and water 
sprinkled on hot asphalt. I want to go home and go into 
politics. I like it* What I've done here is only a start; 
but it's all I can do — ^here. Ambok will have to be made 
over, but it lies with the men who know it to do the work. 
Your father and Abdul can do it; I couldn't. I belong 
with my own people." 

She nodded, her head averted. 

"I know it. You — ^you ought to go back home. . . • 
And Ambok will be made over. In a few years it will be 
modern — the island of romance will be only another stop 
on the round-the-world tourist route, and the days we've 
known will seem only a dream. And the things you and 
I have lived through here will be only a dream to you, 
when you're back in your own country. You're going 
to stay with politics ; and in the days to come, when you've 
been properly elected to some liigh office, and have to 
wear a silk hat and frock coat when you go out in public 
'■ — ^when everybody addresses you as ^Senator,' or *Com- 
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missionery' or 'Governor' — ^why, then you'll never believe 
that you really rescued a Princess out of the palace of a 
king, or saved a nation from an empire that had almost 
swallowed it. All that will be part of your youth, of ro- 
mance, of a story that was pretty, but couldn't have been 
true. . . . Somehow, I don't think you'll write any more 
poetry ; and the days when you lived in the island of fire 
and flowers. . . . You must go back." 

The breeze had never been so heavily scented with flow- 
ers, it seemed to Sam Riddle, as it was that night. Away 
across the water came the sound of tomtoms and stringed 
instruments in a monotonous native tune; the island was 
stretching out all its witchery and fascination toward him 
now that he had seen that he must go. 

"And you?" he said. "What of your duty? Leav- 
ing out the — the personal side of it. I hope I'm big 
enough not to take you away, if your duty keeps you 
here." 

He was standing now, one hand on the parapet, looking 
into her eyes with what he thought was the calm, imper- 
sonal glance of a man determined to do his duty at what- 
ever cost. But Cecilia, after a moment of breathless, 
silent waiting, stretched out her bare arms and laid her 
hands on his shoulders. 

"Leaving out the personal side of it?" she sighed. 
**Why, how — how can we? Is there any other side that 
counts ?" 

And then he swept her to him and held her close, and 
kissed her again and again in a storm of sobbing, laughing 
caresses that wiped away the constraint and misimder- 
standing of the past days and brought them back again 
to the old times when there was not a shadow between 
them or on the way that lay before. 
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But they hadn't faced the problem, yet; and it was 
Cecilia who first gathered courage to draw away from 
their embrace and go back to the argument. 

**For it won't be settled till it's settled," she assured 
him. ^And so, dear heart, I'm going to talk to you for 
a moment not as the girl who loves you so desperately 
she'd kill herself in a moment if she thought it would do 
you any good, but as the Princess who owes a debt to her 
house and her country. • • • I said her country. I called 
her a Princess. But Princess of what? Everybody has 
bowed down to me as the Vizier's daughter, when I'm only 
a foundling that he picked up. I'm the child of a prince, 
to be sure, but a prince who renounced his title ; and by 
a marriage that his family would never recognize. I'm a 
princess without a country. I'm neither Arab nor Aus- 
trian — all my training and associations and instincts make 
me American. I suppose if I were a good Mohammedan 
I'd see the hand of Fate in that, for it was the last thing in 
the world that my father intended." 

She paused, and looked out across the ocean whitened 
by the moon. 

**When I was — Oh, just a little girl, I used to sit out 
here on the balcony and dreeun of a fairy prince who 
would come from across the sea and take me back across 
the sea with him — to Fairyland. My fairy prince has 
come. But he'll be taking me away from Fairyland. You 
know, in the last twelve years I've spent only a few months 
on the island. I'm almost as much a stranger here as you 
are. Oh, not so much, of course; but there was always 
something unreal about it. And so it is, and will be. To 
me, too, it will seem in a few years, if I — ^go back with 
you — that this couldn't have been true. Such things 
don't occur in a quiet, respectable country; only in Am- 
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bok, the island of purple fire, the land where East is West 
and West is East, and anything can happen." 

There was another moment of silence ; then she went on : 

**And that, my dear, is exactly why I mustn't stay — 
why, even if I'd never met you, Fd have gone to America 
sooner or later. There is the country where there is work 
for women as well as men — work that my women friends 
on Ridge Avenue have run away from, work that the 
harem girls could never do. Of course Ridge Avenue is a 
wonderful place, but it isn't real. They've avoided every- 
thing unpleasant and hard. And I don't want that. I — 
I can't be anything else but an American; and if you'll 
let me be one with you ^^ 

The tightening grip of his arms about her gave her the 
answer; and with her head on his shoulder she almost 
sobbed again out of sheer joy. 

"Oh, you don't know," she said, **how horrible it is to 
feel that you don't belong anywhere or to anybody. When 
I was in school, everybody was lovely to me, but they all 
remembered that my father was Vizier of a savage island 
off on the edge of nowhere. Here in the Castle everybody 
was just a little suspicious of me because I was different, 
and was treated differently; and my father always be- 
haved toward me as if I were an heirloom, or something 
worth so much nobody must touch it. And even on Ridge 
Avenue I always felt that they — expected me to break out, 
somehow. I'm only a Princess of Nowhere, my dear ; and 
I haven't a home nor a country. But when *he coimtry I 
really belong to and want to belong to happens to be that 
of the man I'll always and forever belong to — thy people 
shall be my people." 

"Our people," said Riddle. "Then let's go home.** 
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